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NOTE 


M ORE’S Utopia was first publisHed* in 1516 
at Louvain, A second edition was issued in 
the following year at Paris, and a third in 1518 at 
BSel, from the press of Froben. No English trans- 
lation appeared till 1551, when Ralph Robinson’s 
version was published ; and this, five years later, was 
issued in a second edition, with revised text and 
marginal notes. In the present reprint the text of 
1556 has been strictly followed, but a restoration has 
been made of the translator’s dedicatory epistle, found 
only in the version of 1551. From the Basel edition 
two illustrations by Ambrose Holbein have been 
taken, namely, the garden scene on p. 21, showing 
John Clement, Hythloday, More, and Peter Giles 
discoursing, and the map of Utopia on p. 80, By 
a curious error, the words Fons Anydri and Ostium 
Anydri are reversed in the original map of the island, 
but this has been corrected here. The Utopian 
alphabet and the stanza in the Utopian language on 
p. 200 have also been reproduced from the 1518 
edition. 

The Life of More, here appended to the Utop^a, 
was written in the latter half of the sixteenth century 
by his son-in-law, William Roper (1496-1578), husband 
of the incomparable Margaret Jt was not published, 
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but circulated in manuscript copies, not always 
accurately made, and one of these was committed to 
print in 1626 by one T. P., who called it The Mirroiir 
of Vertue in Worldly Greatnes, or the Life of Syr 
Thomas More Knight^ sometime Lo. Chancellor of 
Eitgland. The title page is daied from Paris, but the 
little volume was probably produced in England. The 
manuscript ftom which T. P. printed was extremely 
defective, and in 1716 Thomas Hearne issued a new 
edition from another copy, which, however, was almost 
as faulty as T. P.’s. The next editor was the Rev. Jotn 
Lewis, who in 1729 produced, and in 1731 reissued, a 
much better version, to which he added a selection of 
More’s letters, referred to by Roper at two places in 
the Life. The Rev. S. W. Singer next took the little 
work in hand, and published a good version in a 
limited edition in 1817, and a cheaper and better one 
in 1822, though unfortunately with the spelling 
modernized. Singer was its last editor, for succeeding 
reprints have produced the texts of ^1822 either 
exactly or with unimportant changes of punctuation. 
The present version is not derived from any former 
edition. It has been prepared by Mr. George Samp- 
son, who has collated the four manuscripts in the 
British Museum (Harley, 6362, 6254, 6166, and 7030). 
The first and second, both written in a sixteenth- 
century hand, have been taken *as the main authorities 
and compared with bi66 and 7030, the latter of which 
is a copy of an old manuscript at Cambridge. The 
text thus obtained differs from Singer's only in 
matters of detail, and so it is safe to assume that the 
Life has at last attained its final form. After the 
words “Madam, my lord is gone,” p. 238, Lewis 
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prints in brackets, and without stating the source, a 
passage containing further conversation between More 
and his family. Singer reproduces the lines apologetic- 
ally, and says he can find no authority for them ; and 
as there is not the least trace of this passage in any 
of the manuscripts consulted for this edition, and as, 
moreover, the passage is rather foolish, and quite out 
of keeping with the rest of the Life, it accordingly 
omitted from the present edition. From RastelFs 
black-letter folio of More's English Works (1557), 
ceiilain letters have been chosen as a fitting com- 
plement to the Life, the selection being limited to 
such letters as passed between More and his family. 

The present volume is based on the folio printed 
in the ''Chiswick Library of Noble Writers” in 1903, 
from which the above paragraphs are taken. The 
text has, however, been carefully collated by 
Mr. George Sampson, who has added footnotes 
throughout. The general introduction to the volume 
has been wrttten by Mr. A. Guthkelch. 

Mr. Guthkelch wishes to express his thanks to the 
Rev. J. P. Whitney, Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in King’s College, London, for his kindness in 
reading the proofs of the Introduction to the volume. 
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The Life of Sir Thomas More 

{a) (1478-1509) 

T homas more was bom between the second and 
third hours of the morning, on Saturday, February 7, 
1478. His father, John More, had married Agnes, daughter 
of Thomas Graunger, on April 24, 1474. Their first child 
was a daughter, Jane; Thomas was the second. Of the 
four children who followed, it seems that only one, Elizabeth 
(born in 1482), lived beyond infancy. John More, the 
father, became a Sergeant-atdaw of Lincoln’s Inn in 1503; 
was appointed a judge in the Court of Common Pleas in 
November, 1517, and was raised to the King’s Bench in 
April, 1520. Swift made his Bookseller say in 1704, “as 
dedications have run for some years past, a good historian 
will not be apt to have recourse thither in search of 
characters.” The same remark applies to epitaphs; but 
what Thomas More said of his father cannot be disregarded. 
In the epitaph which he drew up for his own tomb, he said 
that his father was a man courteous, affable, innocent, 
gentle, merciful, just, and uncorrupted. 

When More was born his father was living in Milk 
Street, Cheapside ; and More’s boyhood must have been 
passed there. He was sent to St. Anthony’s School, in 
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Threadneedle Street, and there learned his Latin grammar. 
The headmaster was Nicholas Holt In 1491, at the age 
of thirteen, he was received into the household of John 
Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury. More’s memories of 
his patron’s household are ^preserved for us in Book L of 
Utopia. He was a precocious child, in whose wytt and 
towardnes the Cardinall much delightinge, woulde often 
saye of him, unto the nobles that diverse tymes dined with 
him, This childe here waytinge at the table, whosoever 
shall lyve to see yt, will prove a marveylous manne.” 
More remained with Morton for about a year, ^^^,nd 
then (in 1492) he was sent to Oxford. It appears that he 
was a member of Canterbury Hall, a college afterwards 
absorbed in Wolsey’s Christ Church. His father gave him 
money only for absolute necessities. He had no pocket- 
money ; he could not even afford to have his shoes mended 
without applying to his father — at least, that is the story. 
His father certainly was a poor man, and one may be certain 
that if More ever had a coin to spare, he would spend it 
not on mending his shoes, but in buying one of those “ bokes 
clad in blak or red” that another Clerk of Oxenford 
delighted in. In any case, he read hard, particularly in 
Greek {interpretante Linacro), Latin, and history. He was 
also interested in music, and learned to play the viol as 
well as the flute. With or without money, such a boy must 
have been happy in Oxford. But his father wished him to 
become a lawyer, and in 1494 he was placed at New Inn, 
an Inn of Chancery dependent on Lincoln’s Inn. Two 
years later (in i496)»jhe was transferred to Lincoln’s Inn. 
As a lawyer, he soon acquired a reputation, and was 
appointed a “reader,” that is, “lecturer,” at Furnivairs Inn, 
“soe remayninge the space of three yeeres and more.” 
At about the same time, he gave a series of lectures at 
St. Lawrence Jewry, on the Dc Civitate Dei of St. Augus- 
tine. Unhappily, nothing remains of these lectures; but 
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reminiscences of St. Augustine’s book have been traced 
in Utopia, More was called to the Bar in 1501. 

In 1499 Erasmus came to England on a visit to his 
pupil, Lord Mountjoy, and then made the acquaintance 
of More. The two were soon the closest of friends ; they 
were united not only by* their love of classical literature, 
but also by the likeness of their characters — their love of 
truth, their haired of all shams and hypocrisies, their 
kindliness ; above all, perhaps, by the possession of that 
kind of humour which pierces to the reality lying beneath 
the pomps and shows of the world. Although he was an 
acc^fmplished lawyer, More was long doubtful what was his 
true vocation. During four years (apparently from 1499 
to 1503) he lived, without vow, in the Charterhouse. But 
he found that he was not one of those for whom a monastery 
affords a safe retreat from the world, nor one who could 
take up the profession of priest. “The one thing that 
prevented him from giving himself to that kind of life was 
that he could not shake off the desire of the married 
state.” 

In 1504 he became a member of Parliament, for what 
constituency is unknown, and at once showed his honesty 
and courage by objecting to the King’s demands for money. 
As the result of his opposition the grant was reduced from 
;^ii3,ooo to ;£30 ,ooo. The King took revenge by fining 
More’s father ^100. For the time the son escaped, but 
it has been supposed that his journey on the Continent (to 
Louvain and Paris) in 1508 was undertaken to escape the 
anger of Henry VII. ^ 

Meanwhile, in 1505, More had married Jane Colte, of 
Newhall, in Essex. The story of his courtship must be 
read in Roper’s Life. His wife was very young, ** with 
a. mind somewhat uncultivated,” says Erasmus ; but her 
husband had her instructed in literature and music, and he 
evidently regarded her with deep affection. 
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At his marriage ht went to Kve in Bucklersbury, ** sweet- 
smelling,” as FalstafF tells us, “in simple-time.” His wife 
bore him four children : Margaret, Elizabeth, Cecily, John — 
a musical sequence of •names. 

In 1508 Erasmus came on another visit to England, 
and wrote in More*s house his Encomium Morice — the 
Praise of Folly, 

With the accession of Henry VI 11 . (April 21, 1509), it 
seemed to many, both in England and abroad, that a new 
era had begun. Time, they thought, would run back, and 
fetch the age of gold. The new King was deep in the New 
Learning, and seemed likely to prove such a philosopher- 
king as Plato might have wished to see. For men like More, 
encouragement in their studies, and advancement in the 
State, seemed certain. 

More had already produced a number of literary works. 
The earliest seems to be the poem entitled A merry jest : 
how a Sergeant would learn to play the friar. The humour 
is elementary — 

•* The friar’s hood 
I'hey pulled a good 
Adown about his face 
While he was blind 
The wench, behind, 

Lent him, laid 0x1 the floor, 

Many a joule 
About the noule, 

With a great battledore.” 

One can easily believe that More wrote this, as Rastell 
says, in his youth. 

To a somewhat later period belong his verses on Lady 
Fortune, part of which remind one of the Monk's Tale. 
The verses written for “a goodly hanging with nine 
pageants ” are like Orlando’s answers, “ right painted cloth ” 
perhaps the best are those put into the mouth of Childhood — 
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•* , , * Would to God these hateful bookes all 
Wife in a fire burnt to jioiwder small,' 

Then might I lead my life alw?iys in play 
Which life God send me to mine ending day,*? 


During the second visit of Erasmus to England (1505-6) 
More joined him in translating into Latin several of the 
dialogues of Lucian. More prepared the translation of 
the CyHici^s^ Menippus^ and Fhihpseudes : ftnd in addition 
wrote a declamation in imitation of the speeches then 
attributed to Luciap. These works appeared in the voluniti 
er^itled Luciani Dialogi . . . comphiria opuscula , , , ab 
Erasmo Rotcradamo 6^ Thoma Moro • • , in latinornni 
iinguain traducia (Paris, 1506). 


{b) (1509-1529) 

More’s young wife died in 1 5 1 0 or 1 5 1 1 . His four children 
were very young ; and within a few months he married again. 
His second wife was a widow — Alice Middleton — nec bella^ 
nec puella^ according to More’s jest, and to judge from the 
account of her in Roper s life, a woman of all others least 
suited to be the wife of a saint. Fortunately, his kindliness 
and sense of humour enabled him to tolerate some of her 
faults : he endured, even if he did not tame the shrew. 

In September, 1510, More had been Under-Sheriff of 
London, and a year later he became first a Bencher and 
then a “ reader ” of Linooln’s Inn. He soon had a large 
practice as. a barrister, and the king^, struck by his ability, 
desired to get him into the royal service. But until 1515 
More kept clear of State affairs : in that year he went 
to Flanders in commission with Cuthbert Tunstall and 
three others. Their business w^as to negotiate the re-open- 
ing of trade between England and the Low Countries* 
On his return to England, about six months later, he 
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prepared Utopia for the press, while Wolsey was inducing 
him to come to Court. 

In 1518 (after an Embassy to Calais in the previous 
year) he was made a Privy Councillor and Master of 
Requests. His career at court hjid begun. The story of 
his rise is not very interesting, and may be briefly sum- 
marized : he was knighted and made Under-Treasurer in 
1521; chosen Speaker of the House of Commons (at Wolsey’s 
suggestion) in 1523; appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster in 1525 ; and, finally, at the fall of Wolsey, Lord 
High Chancellor, October 25, 1529. m 

In the meantime More had left his house in Bucklersbury 
and had gone to Chelsea, where he built himself a house 
and laid out a garden. Whether he had lived at Crosby 
Hall, in Bishopsgate, before going to Chelsea, is disputed. 

During these twenty years (1509-1529) More had pro- 
duced a number of books. 

In 1510 appeared the Life of Pico della Mirandola^ a 
translation of the Latin life by Pico's nephew, to which 
More added four of Pico's letters, a commentary on the 
Sixteenth Psalm, a version of a Latin prayer, and some 
verses — all translated from Pico. In 1543 was first pub- 
lished, in a mangled form, a History of Richard IIL^ attri- 
buted to More, and said to have been written by him in 
1513, It is now commonly believed that the book was 
written in Latin by Morton, More's old patron, and that 
More translated it into English; but the question of its 
authorship has not been definitely decided. More's best- 
known work, Utopia^ appeared in 1516. In 1518 was pub- 
lished a collection of More’s Latin epigrams (re-issued with 
additions in 1520). In 1522 More wrote the tractale 
known as The Four Last Things^ which was not published 
until 1557. A year later (1523) appeared a book against 
Luther, ostensibly written by one “Gulielmus Rosseus.’* 
•* Gulielmus Rosseus,” there is no doubt, was Sir Thomas 
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More. To the year 1528 belongs the Dialogue^ and to 
the year 1529 the Supplication of Souls: the first is a 
treatise against Lutheran doctrines ; the second, an answer 
to an attack on the friars — the Supplication of BeggarSy 
by Simon Fish. The Life of PicOy the History of Richard 
///., Utopiay and the Four Last Things retain their interest ; 
the rest have been forgotten. Controversy about the 
Reformation has not yet dwindled to a calm, but only 
the historical student cares any longer to read the angry 
pamphlets in which earnest and saintly men demonstrated 
the ^ruth of their views about the Church. 


{() 

As Lord Chancellor, Mc-dre had attained to the highest 
post which the State coviild offer him. It is a commonplace 
that the things we r^aibst desire are the things which it is worst 
for us to have : to Chancellorship was only a step 

to death. It is hardly to be edoubted that he accepted the 
position, not because it satisfied his ambition, but because 
it seemed to give him power to serwe his fellow-countrymen. 
He did not realise that the King > offered the post as a 
bribe. 

In Westminster Hall More showed ll'imself diligent and 
incorruptible. 

♦ f 

** When More some years had Cha. pcellor been, 

No more suits did remain ; 

The like will never more be seen 
Till More be there again.” 

So sang the people, showing more gratitude than inspiration. 
Numerous stories are told of More’s despatch and inflexible 
honesty. They are hardly worth repeating. Honesty in 
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a judge is less remarkable now than it was in the reign 
of Henry Vltl. 

During the three years of Morels Chancellorship, the 
disputes about the proposed divorce, and the Supremacy 
of the English Church, became extrenojely embarrassing to 
those faithful Roman Catholics who held office under the 
King. Henry knew that More was opposed to the divorce 
when he accepted the Chancellorship : and More seems to 
have believed that he would be allowed to retain his private 
views. But as time went on, More found his position be- 
‘^■^7oming untenable. Accordingly, he delivered the Great 
Seaf*)' ;nto the King’s hands on May i6, 1532, and r 9 tired 
from CoUt hoping to be allowed to spend the rest of his 
days in peace.*' . During the years 1532 and 1 533 he was not 
disappointed. 

In the autumn he made the mistake of visiting 

Elizabeth Barton— the Ma. , , Kent-at Sion House. 
He advised her to give er^ ^ exercises, and not 

to meddle with politics. arrested and tried 

for treason, it was asserted by the 

one of her disciples. .ette**' 


Accordingly, in Fe riifh^^ 1534, he was charged with 
knowledge and ^^ncea treason in his intercourse 

with the Holy Maid. 6* ^^5 brought before a Committee 

of ‘the Privy Counci ? prove his innocence. 

He was therefore <^-t\scharged. On March 30, 1534, Parlia- 
ment passed an Acy ^ gg^|iJ3g succession to the throne on 
the children of Ait Boleyn (to whom the King had beeh 
married, in. the ^pi-^vious November), and, Commissioners 
were appointe//^ administer the new oath of allegiance. 

the oath as administered was wider in scope 
than the Act of Parliament warranted : for there was added 


to it a clause j?y which those taking it abjured ^P.fojfig^ 
potentates, the phrase being intended to refer especially tp 
the Pope. 
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In a letter to Margaret Roper, we have More’s own 
account of his action.^ He refused to take the oath, and 
he refused to* give his reasons. This was on April 13. 
He was at first ordered into the custody of the Abbot of 
Westminster; then, four days later, on April 17, he was 
committed to the Tower. His own story of his last days 
is to be found in the series of letters which he wrote to 
Margaret Roper. His imprisonment at first was not very 
rigorous : he was allowed writing materials, and he received 
visits from his friends. During these few months he wrote 
several religious tracts, of which the most important is the 
Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation. 

In November (1534) Parliament passed an Act abolish- 
ing the authority of the Pope in England. In April of thfe 
following year More was called upon to acknowledge 
the Royal Supremacy. He refused. Not long after- 
wards (in June) it was discovered that More had been 
carrying on a correspondence with Bishop Fisher, then in 
the Tower, and shortly to be executed on the same charge 
of treason. Nothing important was discovered against him ; 
but all his books and writing materials were taken from 
him. 

At last, on June 26, 1535, a commission was issued for 
the trial of Sir Thomas More, on the charge that he had 
maliciously attempted to deprive Henry of his title of 
Supreme Head of the Church in England. The trial took 
place on July i. More was found guilty, and was sen- 
tenced to be hanged, drawn, mutilated, and quartered. 
The King changed the sentence to death by beheading. 
Not many good deeds are recollected of Henry: but it 
must be recorded as an instance of his generosity that 
he allowed Sir Thomas More to be murdered with an axe 
inste^W of a rope and a knife. 

Early on the morning of July 6 the short procession set 
* ^ee pp. 275 and foil. 


i 
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out from the gates of the Tower to the scaffold on Tower 
Hill In the midst of soldiers, with their halberds shining 
in the light of the summer morning, walked Sir Thomas 
More, in a poor dress of friese, carrying a red cross in his 
hand, 

** Have ye nat seyn som time a pale face 
Among a prees, of him that hath, be lad 
Toward his deeth, wher-as him gat no grace : 

Ai?d swich a colour in his face hath had, 

Men mighte know his face, that was bistad, 

Amonges alle the faces in that route ? ” 

On Tower Hill, at the foot of the scaffold, he jested as he 
had jested in his garden at Chelsea. “ See me safe up,” he 
said to the Lieutenant of the Tower, ** and for my coming 
down let me shift for myself.” On the scaffold he blind- 
folded himself : he placed his head upon the block ; and the 
bright axe fell 
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Utopia 

D uring More’s lifetime the world seemed to turn over 
in its sleep and open its eyes for a moment : it saw 
in antiquity a forgotten literature full of beauty and intelli- 
gence; it saw in the West an unknown world offering 
infinite wealth and power to its conquerors. For a while 
the world stared at its new toys, and then it went to sleep 
again. 

To the young and the enthusiastic everything, for a 
short time, seemed different. The evil spirits of ignorance, 
and wickedness, and misery might be exorcised for ever ; 
or at least the worst of them might be intimidated by learn- 
ing and piety. From the time when he went to Oxford, a 
boy of fourteen. More had been caught by the love of 
Greek literature; and he learned early to look for the 
reform of Church and State by such men as Colet and 
Erasmus. In 1515, when he went on the Embassy to the 
Netherlands, More was thirty-seven years old ; he was 
steeped to the lips in classical literature ; and he was deeply 
interested in political problems. The leisure of the voyage, 
and the new sights, suggested to him his ideal republic ; and 
it was during the journey that he conceived the idea of the 
Second Book of Utopia. On his return to England he 
wrote this part of the volume, and in the following year, 
1516, he added to it the First Book. 

The origin of one part of the scheme is indicated by 
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More himself. In 1507 there was published in a thin 
volume called Cosmogruphice Introductio an account of 
the four voyages of Amerigo Vespucci ; in the story of 
the fourth voyage it is narrated that twenty four men were 
left in a fortress near Cape Bahia. More used this detail 
as a starting-point. In the far-off new world everything 
was possible ; one of these twenty-four men tells the story 
of Utopia — ^ republic in some respects closely resembling 
England, in others resembling the Netherlands, but recall- 
ing most of all the ideal world of Plato. 

When describing a republic in the clouds a man might 
hope to escape the influences of his time ; but nothing, in 
fact, is less likely: a man’s ideals are those of his age — 
heightened, perhaps, but the same. In More’s time the 
wise regulation of men’s lives seemed to be the cure for 
most* of the evils of life. Good rules would enable man- 
kind to overcome its difficulties ; somewhere men could be 
found better attd wiser than their fellows, fit to make good 
rules for life j them men ought to obey, and be happy. 
There is something pathetic in this belief in human wisdom. 
We, at least, know better now. 

The basis of More’s Utopia is wise regulation, and the 
end to which his creation moves is expressly stated in the 
Second Book : “ in the institution of that weale publique, 
this ende is ^onelye and chiefely pretended and mynded, that 
what time maye possibly be spared from the necessarye 
occupacions and affayres of the commen wealth, all that 
the citixeins shoulde withdrawe from the bodely service to 
the free libertye of the minde, and gamisshinge of the same. 
Fsor herein they suppose the felicitye of this liflfe to consiste.” 
The Utopians must have been a race very different from 
average: humanity ; they were, in fact, the Greeks bom 
again;/ ' The modem builder of a republic is not likely to 
put forward such an ideal. He would rather go to Rabelais 
foramotta 
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But despite this lofty ideal, life must have been very 
dull in Utopia. ** The free liberty e of the minde, and 
gamisshinge of the same ** are excellent things, no doubt ; 
but when a young man was separated from his friends at 
every meal, and compelled to listen to an old man prating 
about wisdom, he might be pardoned if he gretf tired of 
improving his mirtd. 

One cannot help thinking, too, that some of the regula- 
tions in Utopia might have led to disagreements. A tnah 
might be pardoned for seeing difficulty in the atrahge- 
ment whereby the head of a family was deposed when 
he **3oted for age.’* One can almost hear the squabbling 
of his relations. But, after all, the real value "of the 
book does not lie in its schemes but in its attitude to 
life. 

How far More intended Utopia to be taken seriously 
has been much debated. Did he^really believe in religious 
toleration, for example ? If there existed a clear answer 
to such questions they would not be asked so often. It is 
difficult to reconcile More’s actions as Chancellor with his 
opinions as a writer. The clue, perhaps, is to be found in 
the obvious remark that England in More’s time not 
an ideal republic. More no doubt believed that ^feligious 
toleration was right in a republic which had never receiTed* 
a revelation from God; but he could not att iipoh ’^uch^ 
a belief in governing the England which he kne^, a‘ 
State rent in all directions by the crimes of many cen- 
turies, but based upon a religion directly revealed by 
God. Iri hJs ideal state he was free to imagine things as 
he pleased : it is interesting to know that religious tolera- 
tion seemed to him an excellent thing in Utopia : but it is 
unreasonable to complain that he did not observe it in 
England, where the conditions were different. To borrow 
a phrase from Dr. Johnson, he could not “ reduce to 
rational schemes of government, societies which were formed 
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by chance, and are conducted by the private passions of 
those who preside in them.” 

No doubt some of More’s schemes were put forward as 
jests with a satirical purpose : but which are serious and 
which are not it is not always easy to say. It is difficult to 
believe that he would have encouraged practices so detest- 
able as those used by the Utopians in war ; but his feelings 
on the subjecj may have been other than ours. Codes of 
honour are very different in different men. 

To the modern reader the most interesting part of 
Utopia is the first book. More imitated from the Platonic 
dialogues the carefully drawn picture of the incidents which 
led to the dialogue, and the brilliant character sketches of 
those who^take part in it. His introductory book sets the 
chief speaker before us with some of the skill of Plato, though 
one misses the free air, and the bright sunshine, and the 
scent of the sea, which make the atmosphere of the Greek 
world. 

The historical value of More’s sketch of the condition 
of England is not easy to estimate. The inexperienced 
reader might suppose that More had lived in a time of 
exceptional misery. A little more reading would show that 
men always delight in praising times gone by, and lamenting 
the miseries and wickedness of the time in which they live. 
The oldest book in the world (the Papyrus Prisse) contains 
a lament on the degeneration of mankind. 

“ I find,” says Thorold Rogers, “ that the fifteenth 
century and the first quarter of the sixteenth were the 
golden age of the English labourer, if we are to interpret 
the Wages which he earned by the cost of the necessaries of 
life. At no time were wages, relatively speaking, so high, 
and at no time was food so cheap.” 

It is to the first quarter of the sixteenth century that 
More’s picture of misery belongs. 

Whatever may be its value to the historian, the first 
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book is interesting. More’s opportunities of seeing what 
he describes must have been small : he lived almost 
exclusively in or near London. He tells only what he has 
heard, and probably his story refers chiefly to the eastern 
counties of England, but his voice comes from the age 
itself, and we learn from him what was believed by at least 
one acute and honest mind. 
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Very little is known of Ralph Robinson the translator. He was 
born in 1521, on# of a large and poor family, and was a schoolfellow 
of Cecil (as we learn from the Dedication) at Grantham and Stainford 
Grammar Schools. He went to Oxford, and after the usual career of 
a student came to London, obtained the livery of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, and was employed in some minor clerical capacity in Cecil’s 
office. He made use of his early acquaintance with the great man to 
supplicate some relief from the poverty that troubled him all his life. 
His appeals seem to have been unsuccessful. The date of his death is 
uncertain. He was the firk to render the “Utopia” into English, 
and the excellent spirit of his version, with its fine full-flavoured Tudor 
English, is his chief title to fame. More himself wrote with two pens. 
His Latin is close-knit, and sometimes obscure in its compression, 
while his English is formless and spacious, and sometimes obscure in 
its verbosity— his Letters in the present volume will be a sufficient 
example of this. Now, although Burnet’s translation of “ Utopia” is 
closer to More’s Latin, I think we may say that if More had written in 
English the result would have been more like Robinson, 
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DEDICATION' From the FlRSf’ EDlTldli ' 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE, AND HIS VERIE 

sinsuler good maister, maister william 

CECYLLE^ ESQUIERE, ONE OF THE TWOO 
PRINCIPALL SECRETARIES TO THE KYNG 
HIS MOSTE EXCELLENTE MAIESTIE, RAPHE 
ROBYNSON wisSHETH CONTINUAUNCE OF 
HEALTH, WITH DAYLY INCREASE OF VERTUEi 
AND HONOVRE} 

U PON a tyme, when tidynges came tcx) the citie 
of Corinthe that kyng Philippe father to 
Alexander snrnamed the Great/was cdmming thether-^ 
warde with an armie royall to lay siege to the citie: 
The Corinthians being forth with stryken with greate 
feare, beganne busilie, and earnestly to ’looke abdute ^ 
them, and to falle to worke of all handes. Some td 
skowre and trymme up harneis,^ some to carry stones, 
some to amende and buylde bygher the walles, some 
to rampiere ^ and fortyfie the bulwarkes, and fortresses, 

* Wiiriam Cecil Lord Burghley, to whom this dedicatioii is addressed, 
is the femoirs' skte^an who held high office successively under 
Henry yin.,fEd[wafd VL, Mary, and Elizabeth. The king mentioned 
in the , dedication is Edward ,VI. The dedication appears only in ' 
Robinson’s first edition, 

* Hlai'hess (armour). 

* Tp stren^heni fortify : connected with ’‘raftipait.” (Fr. rimparer, 
to fortify.) ^ •. ; ^ 
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some one thynge, and s(yne another for the de- 
fendinge, and strengthenynge of the citie. The 
whiche busie labour, and toyle of theires when 
Diogenes the phylosopher sawe, having no profitable 
busines whereupon to sette himself on worke (neither 
any man required his labour, and helpe as expedient 
for the commen wealth in that necessitie) immediatly 
girded about him his phylosophicall cloke, and began 
to rolle, and*tumble up and downe hether and thether 
upon the hille syde, that lieth adjoyninge to the citie, 
his great barrel or tunne, wherein he dwelled : for 
other dwellynge place wold he have none. This seing 
one of his frendes, and not a litell musynge thSrat, 
came to hym : And I praye the Diogenes (quod he) 
whie doest thou thus, or what meanest thou hereby ? 
Forsothe I am tumblyng my tubbe to (quod he) 
bycause it where no reason that I only should be 
ydell, where so many be working. In semblable 
maner, right honorable sir, though I be, as I am in 
dede, of muche lesse habilitie then Diogenes was to 
do any thinge, that shall or may be for the avaunce- 
ment and commoditie of the publique wealth of my 
native countrey: yet I seing every sort, and kynde 
of people in theire vocation, and degree busilie 
occupied about the common wealthes affaires : and 
especially learned men dayly putting forth in writing 
newe inventions, and devises to the furtheraunce of 
the same : thought it my bounden duetie to God, and 
to niy countrey so to tumble my tubbe, I meane so to 
occupie, and exercise meself in bestowing such spare 
houres, as I beinge at the becke, and commaundement 
of others, cold conveniently winne to me self: that 
though no commoditie of that my labour, & travaile 
to the publique weale should arise, yet it myght by 
this appeare, that myne endevoire, and good wille 
hereunto was not lacking. To the accomplishement 
therfore, and fulfylling of this my mynde, and 
purpose: I toke upon me to tourne, and translate oute 
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of Latine into cure Englijfhe tonge the frutefull, and 
profitable bokc, which st Thomas More knight com* 
piled, and made of the new yle Utopia, conteining and 
setting forth the best state, and fourme of a publique 
weale : A worke (as it appeareth) written almost 
fourtie yeres ago by the said sir Thomas More the 
authour therof. The whiche man, forasmuche as he 
was a man of late tyme, yea almost of thies our dayes : 
and for the excellent qualities, wherewith the great 
goodnes of God had plentyfully endowed him, and for 
the high place, and rowme, wherunto his prince had 
most graciously called him, notably wel knowen, not 
onl^ among us his countremen, but also in forrein 
countreis and nations : therfore I have not much to 
speake of him. (This only I saye : that it is much to 
be lamented of al, and not only of us English men, 
that a man of so incomparable witte, of so profounde 
knowlege, of so absolute learning, and of so fine 
eloquence was yet neverthelesse so much blinded, 
rather with obstinacie, then with ignoraunce that he 
could not or rather would not see the shining light of 
godes holy truthe in certein principal pointes of 
Christian religion : but did rather cheuse to persever, j 
and continue in his wilfull and stubbourne obstinacie] 
even to the very death. ) This I say is a thing much 
to be lamented. But letting this matter passe, I 
retourne again to Utopia. Which (as I said befor) is 
a work not only for the matter that it conteineth frute- 
ful and profitable, but also for the writers eloquent 
Latine stiele pleasaunt and delectable. Which he 
that readeth in latine, as the authour himself wrote 
it, perfectly understanding the same : doubtles he shal 
take great pleasure, and delite both in the sweete 
eloquence of the writer, and also in the wittie inven* 
cion, and fine conveiaunce,^or disposition of the matter : 
but most of all in the good, and holsome lessons, 
which be there in great plenty, & aboundaunce. 

^ Arrangement. 
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But nowe I feare greatly that in this my simple 
translation through my rudenes and ighorauhc^ lii 
our english torige all the grace and pleasure of the 
eloquence', wherwifh the matter in latihe isl' finely 
set forth may s^me to be utterly excluded, and lost : 
and therfore' the frutefulnes of the matter It '§dfe 
muche peradvehture diminished, and appayred.^ T^or 
who knoweth not whiche knoweth aitiy thyhg, that 
an eloquent ‘styele setteth forth and highly coth- 
mendeth a meane matter? Where as on the other 
side rude, and unlearned speche defaceth and dis- 
graceth a very good matter. According as I hai;de 
ones a wise man say : A good tale evel tolde were 
better untold, and an evell tale well tolde nOdeth 
none other sollicitour.^ This thing I well pondering 
and wayinge with me self, and also knowing, and 
knowledging ® the barbarous rudenes of my translation 
was fully determined never to have put it forth in 
printe, had tt not bene for certein frendes of myne, 
and especially one, whom above al other I regarded, 
a man of sage, and discret witte and in worldly 
niatters by 'long use ivell experienced, Whoes name is 
Geofge' Tadlowe : an honest citizeih of Londbh, and 
ih the -isahle citie well accepted, and of good i^eputa- 
tibn:- at ' Whoes requefst, and instaunce 1' first 'toke 
upon my ^afce* and feble SfholdCrs the heavie atid 
weightie boufdeih 6f this* great enterpticC. Thi^ man 
with divetsi Others, but this man chiefeiy (for he wa^ 
able to d6 thore with me, then mahy other) after that 
I had onefe rudely brought the workOJ to art ehde^ 
ceassed not fey al meanes possible cohtinualy to assaiilt ’ 
me, until he had at the lafste, what by the force of 
his pitthie ai^mentes and strong reasohs, stnd what 
byhys authority so pOrshaded me, that he ’ caused mO 
to agree and consente to the impryntynge hetof. He 

V ^paired, les^Bjcd, 5 < 

• Advocate. 

• Acknowledging.' 
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therforj^^ as the chiefe .persuadour, must take upon 
him the dautiger, wliyche upon this bolde, and rashe 
enterpryse shall ensue. I, as I suppose, ani herin 
clerely acquytte and discharged of all blame. Yet, 
honorable Syr, for the better avoyding of envyous & 
malycyous tonges, I (knowynge you to be a man, not 
onlye profoundely learned and well affected towardes 
all suche, as eyther canne or wyll take paynes in the 
well bestowing of that poore talente, •whyche GOD 
hath endued them wyth: but also for youre godlye 
dysposytyon & vertuous qualytyes not unworthelye 
nowe placed in aucthorytye and called to honoure) am 
the bolder humblye to oifer and dedycate unto youre 
good maystershyppe thys my symple woorke. Partly 
that under the saufife conducte of your protection it 
may the better be defended from the obloquie of 
them, which can say wel by nothing that pleaseth not 
their fond and corrupt judgementes, though it be els 
both frutefull and godly : and partlye that by the 
meanes of this homely present I may the better 
renewe, and revive (which of late, as you know, I have 
already begonne to do) that old acquayntaunce, that 
was betwene you and me in the time of our childhode, 
being then scolefellowes togethers. Not doubting 
that you for your native goodnes, & gentelnes will 
accept in good parte this poore gift, as an argument, 
or token, that mine old good wil and hartye affection 
towardes you is not, by reason of long tract of time 
and separation of our bodies, any thinge at all quayfed 
and diminished, but rather (I assuer you) much 
augmented and increased. This verely is the chieffe 
cause, that hath incouraged me to be so bolde with 
youre maistershippe. Els truelye this my poore 
present is of such simple and meane sort, that it is 
neyther able to recompense the least portion of your 
great gentelnes to me, of my part undeserved, both 
in the time of our olde acquayntance, and also now 
lately again bountifully shewed ; neither yet fitte and 
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mete for the very basenes of it to be offered to one so 
worthy, as you be. But almighty god (who therfore 
ever be thanked) hath avaunced you to such fortune 
and dignity, that you be of hability to accept thanke- 
fully as well a mans good will as his gift. The same 
god graunte you and all yours long, and joyfully to 
contynue in all godlynes and prosperytyc. 



THE TRANSLATOR TO THE GENTLE 
READER 


T hou shalte understande gentle reader that 
thoughe this worke of Utopia in English, come 
nowe the seconde tyme furth in Print, yet was it 
never my minde nor intente, that it shoulde ever have 
bene Imprinted at all, as who for no such purpose 
toke upon me at the firste the translation thereof; 
but did it onelye at the request of a frende, for his 
owne private use, upon hope that he wolde have kept 
it secrete to hym self alone. Whom though I knew 
to be a man in dede, both very wittie, and also skilful, 
yet was I certen, that in the knowledge of the Latin 
tonge, he was not so well sene,* as to be hable to 
judge of the finenes or coursenes of my translation. 
Wherfore I wente the more sleightlye through with 
it, propoundynge to my selfe therein, rather to please 
my sayde frendes judgemente then myne owne. To 
the meanesse of whose learninge I thoughte it my 
part to submit and attemper my stile. Lightlie there- 
fore I over ran the whole woorke, and in shorte tyme, 
with more hast, then good speede, I broughte it to an 
ende. But as the latin proverbe sayeth : The hastye 
bitche bringeth furth blind whelpes. For when this 
my worke was finished, the rudenes thereof shewed it 
to be done in poste haste. How be it, rude and base 
though it were, yet fortune so ruled the matter that 
to Imprintinge it came, and that partly against my 
wylL Howebeit not beinge hable in this behalfe to 

^ Well instructed, or skilful. 
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resist the pitthie persuasions of my frendes, and per- 
ceaving therfore none other remedy, but that furth 
it shoulde : I comforted myselfe for the tyme, only 
with this notable saying of Terence. 

Ita vita est hominum, quasi quum ludas tesseris. 

Si illud, quod est maxuine opus iactu non cadit : 

lllud, quod cecidit forte, id arte ut corrigas. 

In which verses the Poete likeneth or compareth the 
life of man to a diceplaiyng or a game at the tables : 
Meanynge therein, if that chaunce rise not, whiche is 
most for the plaiers advauntage, that then the chaunce, 
which fortune hathe sent, ought so connyngly to be 
played, as may be to the plaier least dammage. By 
the which worthy similitude surely the wittie Poete 
geveth us to understande, that though in any of our 
actes and doynges, (as it ofte chaunceth) we happen 
to faile and misse of our good pretensed ^ purpose, so 
that the successe and our intente prove thinges farre 
odde : yet so we ought with wittie circumspection to 
handle the matter, that no evyll or incommoditie, as 
farre furth as may be, and as in us lieth, do therof 
ensue. According to the whiche counsell, though 1 
am in dede in comparison of an experte gamester 
and a conning player, but a verye bungler, yet have 
I in this bychaunce, that on my side unwares hath 
fallen, so (I suppose) behaved myself, that, as doubtles 
it might have bene of me much more conningly 
handled, had I forethought so much, or doubted any 
such sequele at the beginninge of my plaie : so I am 
suer it had bene much worse then it is, if I had not 
in the ende loked somwhat earnestlye to my game. 
For though this worke came not from, me so fine, so 
perfecte, and so exact at the first, as surely fpr my 
sinale lerning it should have done, yf I had then ment 
the publishing therof in print : yet I trust I have now 
in this seconde edition taken about it such paines, that 

* Intended. 
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verye fewe great faultes and notable errours are in it 
to be founde. Now therfore, most gentle reader, the 
meanesse of this simple translation, and the faultes 
that be therin (as I feare muche there be some) I 
doubt not, but thou wilt, in just consideration of the 
premisses, gentlye and favourabl)e winke at them. 
So doynge thou shalt minister unto me good cause to 
thinl^e : my labour and paynes herein not altogethers^ 
bestowed in vaine. Vale. 

' The forms “ togethers ” and “ altogethers ” appear regularly here, 
just as Caxton’s Malory has ‘^to gyders.” Modern English keeps si 
double form in “ forward, forwards,” etc. 



THOMAS MORE TO PETER GILES,* 
SENDETH »GRETYNGE. 


I AM almoste ashamed, righte welbeloved Peter 
Giles, to send unto you this boke of the Utopian 
commen wealth, welniegh after a yeres space, whi^he 
I am sure you looked for within a moneth and 
a halfe. And no marveil. For you knewe well 
ynough that I was alreadye disbourdened of all the 
laboure & studye belongynge to the invention in this 
worke, and that I had no nede at al to trouble my 
braines about the disposition or conveiaunce of the 
matter: and therfore had herein nothing els to do, 
but only to rehearse those thinges, whiche you and I 
togethers hard maister Raphael® tel and declare. 
Wherefore there was no cause why I shuld study to 
set forth the matter with eloquence : forasmuch as his 
talke could not be fine and eloquent, beynge firste 
Trueth studied for, but suddein and unpre- 

loveth meditate, and then, as you know, of a man 
simplidtie better sene in the Greke language, then 
wd p tynes toiige. And my writynge, the 

niegher it should approche to his* homely plaine, and 
simple speche, somuche the niegher shuld it go to 
the trueth : which is the onelye marke, wherunto I do 
and ought to directe all my travail and study herin. I 

' Peter Gillis, or Giles {latinized as Petrus yKgidiiis), a real person, 
friend of More» pupil of Erasmus, and citizen and town-clerk of 
Antwerp. See his letter to Busleyden at the end of the hook. Both 
letters are part of the apparatus of deception. 

* Raphael Hythloday, the alleged discoverer and describer of 
Utopia. See p. 23. 
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graunte and codfesse, frende Peter, myselfe discharged 
of so muche laboure, havinge all these thinges ready 
done to my hande, that almooste there was nothinge 
left for me to do. Elies either the invention, or the 
disposition of this matter myghte have required of a 
witte neither base, neither at all unlearned, both 
some time and leasure, and also some studie. But if 
it were requisite, and necessarie, that the matter 
shoulde also have bene wrytten eloquentlie, and not 
alone truelye : of a sueretie that thynge coulde I 
have perfourmed by no tyme nor studye. But now 
seygge all these cares, stayes, and lettes ^ were taken 
awaye, wherin elles so muche laboure and studye 
shoulde have bene employed, and that there remayned 
no other thynge for me to do, but onelye to write 
playnelie the matter as I hard it spoken : that in 
deede was a thynge lighte and easye to be done. 
Howbeit to the dispatchynge of thys so lytle busy- 
nesse, my other cares and troubles did leave almost 
Icsse then no leasure. Whiles I doo xhe authors 
dayelie bestowe my time aboute lawe busines and 
matters : some to pleade, some to heare, 
some as an arbitratoure with myne awarde to deter- 
mine, some as an umpier or a Judge, with my sentence 
finallye to discusse. Whiles 1 go one waye to see 
and visite my frende : another waye about myne owne 
privat affaires. Whiles I spende almost al the day 
abrode emonges other, and the residue at home 
among mine owne ; I leave to my self, I meane to 
my booke no time. For when I am come home, I 
muste commen ^ with my wife, chatte with my children, 
and talke wyth my servauntes. All the whiche 
thinges I recken and accompte amonge businesse, 
forasmuche as they muste of necessitie be done ; and 
done muste they nedes be, onelesse a man wyll be 
straunger in his owne house. And in any wyse a 
man muste so fashyon and order hys conditions, and 

‘ Hindrances. * Commune, 
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so appoint and dispose him selfe, that he be merie, 
jocunde, and pleasaunt amonge them, whom eyther 
nature bathe provided, or chaunce hath made, or he 
hym selfe hath chosen to be the felowes, and com- 
papyons of hys life: so that with tp.muche gentle 
behavioure and familiaritie, he do not marre them, 
and by to muche sufiferaunce of his servauntes, make 
them his maysters. Emonge these thynges now 
rehearsed, stealeth awaye the daye, the moneth, the 
yeare. When do I write then ? And all this while 
have I spoten no worde of slepe, neyther yet of 
meate, which emong a great number doth wajt no 
Meate and tyme then doeth slepe, wherein 

slepe great almoste halfe the life tyme of man crepeth 
wasters of awaye. I therefore do wynne and get 
onelye that tyme, whiche I steale from 
slepe and meate. Whiche tyme because it is very 
title, and yet somwhat it is, therfore have I ones at 
the laste, thoughe it be longe first, finished Utopia: 
and have sent it to you, frende Peter, to reade and 
peruse; to the intente that yf anye thynge have 
escaped me, you might put me in remembraunce of it. 
For thoughe in this behalfe I do not greatlye mis- 
truste my selfe (whiche woulde God I were somwhat 
in wit and learn inge, as I am not all of the worste 
and dullest memorye) yet have I not so great truste 
and confidence in it, that 1 thinke nothinge coulde 
fall out of my mynde. For John Clement^ my boye, 
John who as you know was there presente with 

Clement us, whome I suffer to be awaye frome no 

talke, wherein maye be any profyte or goodnes (for 
oute of this yonge bladed and new shotte up come, 
whiche hathe alreadye begon to spring up both in 
, Latin and Grekp learnyng, I loke for plentiful! increase 
at length of goodly rype grayne) he I saye hathe 

‘ A lad brought up in More’s house, as More had been in Morton’s, 
Clement seems to have justified More’s anticipation, for he gained dis- 
tinction as a classical scholar, and later as a physician. 
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broughte me into a greate double. For wheras 
Hythlodaye (onelesse my memorye fayle me) sayde 
that the bridge of Amaurote, whyche goethe over the 
river of Anyder is fyve hundreth paseis,^ that is to 
saye, halfe a myle in lengthe : my John sayeth that 
two hundred of those paseis muste be plucked away, 
for that the ryver conteyneth there not above three 
hundreth paseis in breadthe, I praye you hartelye call 
the matter to youre remembraunce. For yf you 
agree wyth hym, I also wyll saye as you saye, and 
confesse myselfe deceaved. But if you cannot re- 
meraber the thing, then surelye I wyll write as I have 
done and as myne owne remembraunce serveth me. 
For as I wyll take good hede, that there be in my 
booke nothing false, so yf there be anye thynge 
doubtefull, I wyll rather tell a lye, then 
make a lie* : bycause I had rather be good, betwenc 
then wilie. Howebeit thys matter maye making a 
easelye be remedied, yf you wyll take the 
paynes to aske the question of Raphael him ® 
selfe by woorde of mouthe, if he be nowe with you, 
or elles by youre letters. Whiche you muste nedes 
do for another doubte also, that hathe chaunced, 
throughe whose faulte I cannot tel : whether through 
mine, or yours, or Raphaels. For neyther we re- 
membred to enquire of him, nor he to tel 
us in what part of the newe world Utopia parte of the 
is situate. The whiche thinge, 1 had rather 
have spent no small somme of money, then gtanSSh 
t lat it should thus have escaped us : as well it is 
for that I am ashamed to be ignoraunt in unknowen 
what sea that ylande standeth, wherof I write so long a 
treatise, as also because there be with us certen men, 
and especiallie one vertuous and godly man, and a 
professour of divinitie, who is excedynge desierous to 

^ Paces (“ hundredth ” appears thus in the text). 

* That is : I would rather lepeat another’s falsehood than create 
one of my own. 
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go unto Utopia : not for a vayne and curious desyre 
to sea newes,^ but to the inte^ he ^laye further 
and increase oure rejpgion, \y|iche is there 
thoughtc of alreadye luckelye begonne.* Ajad that he 
some that maye the better accomf^lyshe and per- 
unSincdly f^urme this hys good intente, he is mynded 
mentthc to procure that he ma^e be sente thether 
late famous by the hieghe By shoppe : yea, and that 
Cwdonin himselfe .may be made Bishoppe of 
Surrey* Utopia, beynge nothynge scrupulous here- 
in, that he muste obteyne this Byshop- 
ricke with suete.^ For he counteth that a g^dly 
A godly suete, which procedeth not of the desire of 
suete honoure or lucre, but onelie of a godlie zeale. 
Wherfore I moste earnestly desire you, frende Peter, 
to talke with Hythlodaye, yf you can, face to face, 
or els to wryte youre letters to hym, and so to woorke 
in thys matter, that in this my booke there maye 
neyther anye thinge be founde, whyche is untrue, 
neyther any thinge be lacking, whiche is true. And 
I thynke verelye it shalbe well done, that you shewe 
unto him the booke it selfe. For yf I have myssed or 
fayled in anye poynte, or if anye faulte have escaped 
me, no man can so well correcte and amende it, as he 
can : and yet that can he not do, oneles he peruse 
and reade over my booke written. Moreover by, this 
meanes shall you perceave, whether he be well 
wyllynge and content, that I shoulde undertake to 
put this woorke in writyng. For if he be mynded to 
publyshe, and put forth his owne laboures, and 
travayles himselfe, perchaunce he woulde be lothe, 
and so woulde I also, that in publishynge the 

• Modem English has now restricted ** news ” to what is Aeard, 

• By the efforts of Hythloday, as told later. 

* The vicar was something of a character. See further, More's lirst 
Letter at the end of the i^olume* 

* That is : so eager is he to go there as bishop, that be will sink all 
his scruples, and sue to be made bishop. 
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Utopiane weale publyque, I shoulde prevent' him, 
and take frome him the flower and grace of the 
noveltie of this his historie. Howbeit, to saye the 
verye trueth, I am not yet fullye determined with my 
selfe, whether I will put furth my booke or no. For 
the natures of men be so divers, the phantasies of 
some so waywarde, their myndes so unkynde, their 
judgementes so corrupte, that they which unkynde 

leade a merie ^ and a jocounde lyfe, folow* judgementes 
ynge theyr owne sensuall pleasures and 
carnall lustes, maye seme to be in a muche better 
state or case, then they that vexe and unquiete 
thei<lselves with cares and studie for the puttinge 
forthe and publishynge of some thynge, that maye 
be either profeit or pleasure to others : whiche others 
nevertheles will disdainfully, scornefully, and unkindly 
accepte the same. The moost part of al be unlearned. 
And a greate number hathe learning in contempte. 
The rude and barbarous alloweth^ nothing, but that 
which is verie barbarous in dede. If it be one that 
hath a little smacke of learnynge, he rejecteth as 
homely geare and commen ware, whatsoever is not 
stuffed full of olde moughteaten * termes, and that be 
worne out of use. Some there be that have pleasure 
onelye in olde rustie antiquities. And some onelie in 
their owne doynges. One is so sowre, so crabbed, 
and unpleasaunte, that he can awaye with no 
myrthe nor sporte. An other is so narrowe betwene 
the shulders,® that he can beare no jestes nor tauntes. 
Some seli ® poore soules be so afearde that at everye 


* Anticipate, 

* It is characteristic of More that the words “ merry ” and merrily ” 
are ever on his lips. 

* “ Allow ** in its old sense of “ approve ’* (a</, and laudare^ to praise). 

• Motheaten. 

• The sense is the same as in our “ thin-skinned.” 

• Variously used as “innocent,” “simple,” and as “silly” in its 
usual Mnse. In a letter to Margaret, More calls himself, “ thy silly 

C 
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snappishe woorde their nose shall be bitten of, that 
they stande in no lesse drede of everye quicke and 
sharpe woorde, then he that is bitten of a madde 
dogge feareth water. Some be so mutable and 
waverynge, that every houre they be in a newe 
mynde, sayinge one thinge syttinge and an other 
thynge standynge. An other sorte sytteth upon their 
allebencheis,^ and there amonge their cuppes they geve 
judgement of the wittes of writers, and with greate 
authoritie they condempne even as pleaseth them, 
everye writer accordynge to his writinge, in moste 
spitefull maner mockynge, lowtinge,^ and flowtinge 
them ; beyng them selves in the meane season sauffe ® 
and as sayeth the proverbe, oute of all daunger of 
gonneshotte.^ For why, they be so smugge and 
smothe, that they have not so much as one hearre ® of 
an honeste man, wherby one may take holde of them. 
There be moreover some so unkynde and ungentle, 
that thoughe they take great pleasure, and delectation 
in the worke, yet for all that, they can not fynde in 
A fitte their hertes to love the Author therof, nor 
Similitude to aforde him a good woorde : beynge much 
like uncourteous, unthankfull, and chourlish gestes. 
Whiche when they have with good and daintie meates 
Well fylled theire bellyes, departe home, gevyng no 
thankes to the feaste maker. Go your wayes now 
and make a costlye feaste at your owne charges for 
gestes so dayntie mouthed, so divers in taste, and 
besides that of so unkynde and unthankfull natures. 
But nevertheles (frende Peter) doo, I pray you, with 
Hithloday, as I willed you before. And as for this 
matter I shall be at my libertie, afterwardes to take 
newe advisement. Howbeit, seeyng I have taken 
great paynes and laboure in writyng the matteri if it 
may stande with his mynde and pleasure, I wyll as 

• Ale-benches. 

• Treating them as louts. ** Flouting** is “insulting.** ■ 

• Safe. * Gunshot. * Hair, 
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touchying the edition or publishyng of the booke, 
followe the counsell and advise of my frendes, and 
speciallye yours. Thus fare you well right hertely 
beloved frende Peter, with your gentle wife : and love 
me as you have ever done, for I love you better then 
ever I dyd. 




THE FIRST BOOKE OF THE COMMU- 
NICATION OF RAPHAEL HYTHLODAY, 
CONCERNYNG THE BEST STATE OF A 
COMMENWELTH 

T he moste victorious and triumphant Kyng of 
Englande Henrye the eyght of that name> 
in al roial vertues, a Prince most perelesse,^ hadde 
of late in controversie with Charles,*^ the right highe 
and mightye Kyng of Castell, weighty matters and 
of great importaunce. For the debatement and 
final determination whereof the kinges Majesty sent 
me Ambassadour into F'launders, joyned in Com- 
mission with Cuthbert Tunstall,® a man Cuthbert 
doutlesse out of comparison, and whom Tunstall 
the Kynges Majestie of late, to the great rejoysynge 

^ Henry was then twenty-five, and had reigned seven years. He 
was still handsome, witty, accomplished, and full of the brilliant 
promise that his later years so terribly belied. 

* The Emperor Charles V., who, in 1555, weary of empire, resigned 
his crown, and retired to a monastery — not an unfitting end for the 
sad-cyed horseman in Titian’s famous picture. 

• Afterwards Bishop (successively) of London and Durham. At the 
triumph of Protestantism under Elizabeth, he was deprived of his 
ofiBces, and died, in 1559, virtually a prisoner. 
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of all men, dyd preferre to the office of Maister of 
the Rolles. 

But of this mannes prayses I wyll saye nothyiig, 
not bicause I doo feare that small credence shalbe 
geven to the testimonye that cometh out of a frendes 
mouthe : but bicause his vertue and lernyng be 
greater, and of more excellency, then that I am 
able to praise them : and also in all places so famous 
and so perfectly well knowne, that they neede not, 
nor oughte not of me to bee praysed, unlesse I woulde 
seeme to shew and set furth the brightnes of the 
sonne with a candell, as the Proverbe saieth. J'here 
mette us at Bruges ^ (for thus it was before agreed) 
thei whom their Prince hadde for that matter ap- 
poynted Commissioners : excellent men all. The 
chiefe and the head of theym was the Maregrave 
(as thei call him) of Bruges,^ a right honorable man : 
but the wisest and the best spoken of them was 
George Temsice, provost of Casselses,^ a man, not 
only by lernyng, but also by nature of singular 
eUvquence, and in the lawes profoundly learned : but 
in reasonynge and debatyng of matters, what by his 
naturall witte, and what by daily exercise, surely he 
hadde few fellowes. After that we had once or twise 
mette, and upon certayne poyntes or articles coulde 
not fully and throughly agree, they for a certayne 
space tooke their leave of us, and departed to 
Bruxelle,^ there to know their Princes pleasure. I in 
the meane time (for so my busines laye) wente streigJite 
thence to Antwerpe. While I was there abidynge, 
often times amonge other, but whiche to me was 
more welcome then annye other, dyd visite me one 


‘ Not, as to-day, the half-dead, reminiscent city, but a great centre 
of varied life and interests. 

* Now Cassel, south of Dunkirk, in North France. George van 
Temsicke is not important. The curious may consult Bibliotheca 
Belgica (i739)- 

* Brussels. 
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Peter Giles, a Citisen of Antwerpe, a man there in his 
countrey of honest reputation, and also preferred to 
high promotions, worthy truly of the 
hyghest For it is hard to say, whether ^ 

the yong man be in learnyng, or in honestye more ex- 
cellent For he is bothe of wonderfull vertuous condi- 
tions, and also singularly wel learned, and towardes all 
sortes of people excedyng gentyll : but towardes his 
frendes so kynde herted, so lovyng, so faithfull, so 
trustye, and of so earnest auction, that it were verye 
harde in any place to fynde a man, that with him in 
all poyntes of frendshippe maye be compared. No 
man •can be more lowlye or courteous. No man 
useth lesse simulation or dissimulation, in no man 
is more prudent simplicitie. Besides this, he is in his 
talke and communication so merye and pleasaunte, 
yea and that withoute harme, that throughe his 
gentyll intertaynement, and his swecte and delect- 
able communication, in me was greatly abated, and 
diminished the fervente desyre, that I had to see my 
native countrey, my wyfe and my chyldren, whom 
then I dyd muche longe and covete to see, because 
that at that time I had been more then iiii. Monethes 
from them. Upon a ccrtayne daye when I hadde 
herde the divine service in our Ladies Churche,^ 
which is the fayrest, the most gorgeous and curious^ 
Churche of buyldyng in all the Citie, and also most 
frequented of people, and the service beynge doone, 
was readye to go home to my lodgynge, I chaunced^ 
to espye this foresayde ® Peter talkynge with a certayne, 
Straunger, a man well stricken in age, with a blacke 
sonneburned face, a longe bearde, and a cloke cast 
homly^ about his shoulders, whome, by his favoure* 
and apparell furthwith I judged to bee a marinerj 
But the sayde Peter seyng me, came unto me and 

' The famous Antwerp Cathedral — then new. 

* Not in our sense, but “carefully and skilfully wrought.’* 

• Aforesaid. * Simply, or carelessly. 
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saluted me. And as I was aboute to answere him : 
see you this man, sayth he (and therewith he poynted 
to the man, that I sawe hym talkynge with before) I 
was mynded, quod he, to brynge him strayghte home 
to you. He should have ben very welcome to me, 
sayd I, for your sake. Nay (quod he) for his owne 
sake, if you knewe him : for there is no man thys 
day livyng, that can tell you of so manye straunge 
and unknowen peoples, and Countreyes, as this man 
can. And I know wel that you be very desirous to 
heare of such newes. Then I conjectured not farre a 
misse (quod I) for even at the first syght I ju4ged 
him to be a mariner. Naye (quod he) there ye were 
greatly deceyved : he hath sailed in deede, not as the 
mariner Palinure,^ but as the experte and prudent 
prince UHsses: yea, rather as the auncient and sage 
Raphaell Philosopher Plato. For this same Raphaell 
Hithlodayc Hythlodaye^ (for this is his name) is very 
well lerned in the Latine tongue : but profounde 
and excellent in the Greke language. Wherin he 
ever bestowed more studye then in the Latine, 
bycause he had geven himselfe wholy to the study 
of Philosophy. Wherof he knew that ther is nothyng 
extante in Latine, that is to anye purpose, savynge a 
fewe of Senecaes, and Ciceroes dooynges.® His patri- 

* Palinurus was the pilot of .^neas in Vergil's ^neid» Ulysses, 
the wily King of Ithaca, had many surprising adventures after the 
fall of Troy, as related in the Odyssey, Plato is quoted, not as a 
traveller {though there are stories about his journeys in search of 
wisdoi^), but rather as the hrst of all Utopists by virtue of his Re< 
public." The sense is that Hythloday was much more than a mere 
sailor : he was a skilful leader and a deep speculator. 

* The name Hythloday is compounded of i 9 \os = visionary talk (Lat. 

nuigae), and ^rhaps) tsome derivative of the old root in its 

causal sense of “ to leach." I am inclined to think the name Ao/SoAos 
{Daedalus) suggested the last syllable, for Raphael is certainly a 
** fashioner of deception,” an “artist in visions.” 

* Cicero is, of course, the famous orator and philosopher (106-43 B-C-)* 
Seneca, the great Roman philosopher, was the tutor of Nero, by whom 
he was ordered to put himself to death (65 a.d.}. like Boethius, he 
was a favourite moralist of the Middle Ages, and figain like him, hat 
passed out of favour. 
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monye that he was borne unto, he lefte to his brethern 
(for he is a Portugal! borne) and for the desire that 
he had to see, and knowe the farre Count reyes of the 
worlde, he joytied himselfe in company with Amerike 
Vespuce,^ and in the iii. last voyages of those iiii. 
that be nowe in printe and abrode in every mannes 
handes, he continued styll in his company, savyng 
that in the last voyage he came not home agayne 
with him. For he made suche meanes and shift, w^hat 
by intretaunce, and what by importune sute, that he 
gotte licence of mayster Americke (though it were 
sor^i against his wyll) to be one of the xxiiii whiche 
in the ende of the last voyage were left in the coun- 
trey of Gulike.® He was therefore lefte behynde for 
hys mynde sake,^ as one that tooke more thoughte 
and care for travailyng, then dyenge : havyng cus- 
tomably in his mouth these saiynges. He that hathe 
no grave, is covered with the skye : and, the way to 
heaven out of all places is of like length and dis- 
taunce. Which fantasy of his (if God had not ben his 
better frende) he had surely bought full deare. But 
after the departynge of Mayster Vespuce, when he 
had travailed thorough and aboute many Countreyes 


' Amerigo Vespucci {1451 -15 12), the Florentine navigator, who is 
immortalized in the name given to the New World. His Four 
Voyages appeared in 1507, and gave More the stage-setting of the 
** Utopia.*’ The last “ \ oyage ” tells how twenty-four Christian men 
were left behind in Brazil with all material necessaries for six months, 
and how they were established in a fortified spot or “castellum.” 

* The note above relates how the twenty-four settlers were left in a 
fortified place, or “ castellum.’’ In More’s Latin they were the men 
“ qui ad fines postremae navigationis in Gastello relinquebantur.” The 
excellent Robinson, misled by the capital letter, deemed Castellum 
the name of a place, and the gazetteers of his day told him that 
Castellum was the Latin name for Julich, or Gulike ; though, as this 
was an undistinguished town near Cologne, it is hard to see why 
Amerigo should have discovered it with six ships. But “Gulike” it 
appears; and lower, the “quinque Caslellanorum coraites” become 
“ five Gulikians.” 

* Le, because he had a mind to be left — because it was his wish to 
be left. 
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with V. of his companions Gulikianes, at the last by 
merveylous chaunce he arrived in Taprobane,^ from 
whence he went to Caliquit,® where he chaunced to 
fynde certayne of hys Countreye shippes, wherein he 
retourned agayne into his Countreye, nothynge lesse 
then looked for.^ 

All this when Peter hadde tolde me : I thanked 
him for his gentle kindnesse, that he had vouchsafed 
to brynge me to the speache of that man, whose 
communication he thoughte shoulde be to me plea- 
saunte, and acceptable. And therewith I tourned 
me to Raphaell. And when wee hadde haylsed** eche 
other, and had spoken these commune woordes, that 
bee customablye spoken at the first meting and ac- 
quaintaunce of straungers, we went thence to my 
house, and there in my gardaine upon a bench covered 
with greene torves,® we satte down talkyng together. 
There he tolde us, how that after the departyng of 
Vespuce, he and his fellowes, that taried behynde in 
Gulicke, began by litle and litle, throughe fayre and 
gentle speache, to wynne the love and favoure of 
the people of that countreye, insomuche that within 
shorte space, they dyd dwell amonges them, not only 
harmlesse, but also occupiyng ® with them verye fami- 
liarly. He tolde us also, that they were in high 
reputation and favour with a certayne great man 
(whose name and Countreye is nowe quite out of 
my remembraunce) which of his mere liberalitie dyd 
beare the costes and charges of him and his fyve 
companions. And besides that gave theim a trustye 
guyde to conducte them in their journey (which by 
water was in botes, and by land in wagons) and to 
brynge theim to other Princes with verye frendly^ 

*■ Ceylon. * Calicut. 

* Quite unexpectedly. * Greeted, or hailed. 

‘ Turfs — the illustration shows the grass-covered seats. 

• Doing business : thus in the Parable of the Pounds we have, 
♦‘Occupy till I come.” 
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commendations. Thus after manye dayes journeys, 
he sayd, they founde townes and Cities and weale 
publiques, full of people, governed by good and hol- 
some lawes. For under the line equinoctiall, and on 
bothe sydes of the same, as farre as the Sonne doth 
extende his course, lyeth (quod he) great and wyde 
desertes and wildernesses, parched, burned, and . dryed 
up with continual! and intolerable heate. All thynges 
bee hideous, terrible, lothesome, and unpleasaunt to 
beholde : All thynges out of fassyon ^ and comeli- 
nesse, inhabited withe wylde Beastes, and Serpentes, 
or at^the leaste wyse, with people, that be no lesse 
savage, wylde, and noysome, then the verye beastes 
theim selves be. But a little farther beyonde that, 
all thynges beginne by litle and lytle to waxe plea- 
saunte. The ayre softe, temperate, and gentle. The 
grounde covered with grene grasse. Lesse wildnesse 
in the beastes. At the last shall ye come agayne to 
people, cities and townes wherein is continuall enter- 
course and occupiyng of merchaundise and chaffare,^ 
not only among themselves and with theire Borderei*s, 
but also with Merchauntes of farre Countreyes, bothe 
by lande and water. There I had occasion (sayd he) 
to go to many countreyes on every syde. For there 
was no shippe ready to any voyage or journey, but I 
and my fellowes were into it very gladly receyved^ 
The shippes that thei founde first were shipped of 
made playn, flatte and broade in the straungc 
botome, trough wise. The sayles were fassion^ 
made of great russhes, or of wickers, and in some 
places qf lether. Afterwarde thei founde shippjjs 
with, ridged kyeles, and sayles of canvasse, yea, and 
shortly after, havyng all thynges lyke cures. The 
sl^ipmen also very experte and cunnynge, bothe in 

^ Not “unfashionable,” but out of “fashion,” in the sense of out of 
“shape” — and so, “in confusion,” Latin is “horrida aiquc in culia 
omnia.” 

* Chaffering, or bargaining. 
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the sea and in the wether. But he saide, that he 
founde great favoure and frendship amonge them, 
The lode for teachynge them the feate^ and the 
stone use of the lode stone. Whiche to them 

before that time was unknowne.^ And therfore they 
were wonte to be verye timerous and fearfull upon 
the sea. Nor to venter upon it, but only in the 
somer time. But nowe they have suche a confidence 
in that stone, that they feare not stormy winter : in 
so dooynge, farther from care then daunger.^ In so 
muche, that it is greatly to be doubted, lest that 
thyng, throughe their owne folish hardinesse, shall 
tourne them to evyll and harme,* which at the first 
was supposed shoulde be to them good and com- 
modious. But what he tolde us that he sawe in 
everye countreye where he came, it were very longe 
to declare. Neither it is my purpose at this time 
to make rehersall therof. But peradventure in an 
other place I wyll speake of it, chiefly suche thynges 
as shall be profitable to bee knowen, as in speciall 
be those decrees and ordinaunces, that he marked 
to be well and wittely provided and enacted amonge 
suche peoples, as do live together in a civile policye 
and good ordre. For of suche thynges dyd wee 
buselye enquire, and demaunde of him, and he like- 
wise very willingly tolde us of the same. But as for 
monsters, bycause they be no newes, of them we 
were nothyng inquisitive. For nothyng is more easye 
to bee founde, then bee barkynge Scyllaes,® ravenyng 
Celenes,® and Lestrigones devourers of people, and 
suche lyke great, and incredible monsters. But to 

' Art, employment. 

* The use of the magnetic needle in navigation was still something 
of a novelty in M ore’s day. 

* /.f. they are more free from care than free from danger. 

* Shall turn for them into an evil. 

* Scylla was the monster infesting a rock between Italy and Sicily. 

* Ceiaeno was chief of the Harpies, or vulture-women. 

* The man-eating tribe so fatal to some of the followers of Ulysses. 
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fynde Citisens ruled by good and holsome lawes, 
that is an exceding rare, and harde thyng. But as 
he marked many fonde, and folisshe lawes in those 
newe founde landes, so he rehersed divers actes, and 
constitutions, whereby these oure Cities, Nations, 
Countreis, and Kyngdomes may take example to 
amende their faultes, enormities and errours. Wherof 
in another place (as I sayde) I wyll intreate. 

Now at this time I am determined to reherse 
onely that he tolde us of the maners, customes, lawes, 
and ordinaunces of the Utopians. But first I wyll 
repute oure former communication, by thoccasion, and 
(as I might saye) the drifte wherof, he was brought 
into the mention of that weale publique. 

For, when Raphael had very prudentlye touched 
divers thynges that be amisse, some here and some 
there, yea, very many on bothe partes ; and againe 
had spoken of suche wise lawes, and prudente decrees, 
as be established and used, bothe here amonge us 
and also there amonge theym, as a man so perfecte, 
and experte in the lawes, and customes of every 
severall Countrey, as though into what place soever 
he came geastwise,^ there he had ledde al his life : 
then Peter muche mervailynge at the man : Surely 
maister Raphael (quod he) 1 wondre greatly, why 
you gette you not into some kinges courte. For I 
am sure there is no Prince livyng, that wold not be 
very glad of you, as a man not only hable highly to 
delite him with your profounde learnyng, and this 
your knowledge of countreis, and peoples, but also 
mete to instructe him with examples, and helpe him 
with counsel!. And thus doyng, you shall bryng your 
selfe in a verye good case, and also be of habilitie to 
helpe all your frendes and kinsfolke. 

As concernyng my frendes and kynsfolk (quod 


‘ Like a guest or visitor : “ as a man so perfect, etc.,” amplifies both 
touched ” and ** spoken/' 
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he) I passe not^ greatly for them. For I thinke I 
have sufficiently doone my parte towardes them 
already. For these thynges, that other men doo not 
departe from, untyl they be olde and sycke, yea, 
whiche they be then verye lothe to leave, when they 
canne no longer keepe, those very same thynges 
dyd I beyng not only lustye, and in good helth, but 
also in the floure of my youth, divide among my 
frendes and kynsfolkes. Which I thynke with this 
my liberaltie ought to holde them contented, and not 
to require nor to loke that besydes this, I shoulde 
for their sakes geve myselfe in bondage unto kinge;^. 

Nay, God forbyd that (quod Peter) it is notte my 
mynde that you shoulde be in bondage to Kynges, 
but as a retainour to them at your pleasure.^ Which 
surely I thinke is the nighest waye that you can 
divise howe to bestow your time frutefully, not onlye 
for the private commoditie of your frendes and for 
the generall profite of all sortes of people, but also 
for thadvauncement of your self to a much welthier 
state and condition, then you be nowe in. 

To a welthier condition (quod Raphael) by that 
meanes, that my mynde standeth cleane agaynst ? 
Now I lyve at libertie after myne owne mynde and 
pleasure, whiche I thynke verye fewe of these great 
states, and pieres of realmes can saye. Yea, and 
there be ynow of them that sue for great mens frende- 
shippes : and therfore thinke it no great hurte, if they 
have not me, nor iii. or iiii. suche other as I am. 

Well, I perceive playnly frende Raphael (quod I) 
that you be desirous neither of richesse, nor of power. 
And truly I have in no less reverence and estimation 
a man of your mynde, then anye of theim all that 

' I care not. 

* More writes here, “ mihi visum est, non ut servias regibus, sed ut 
inservias ” : that is, not as slave but as servant. ** Hoc est ” inquit 
ille “una syllaba plus, quam servias;” “that is,” Raphael retorts, 
** merely one syllable the more ; ” the sense being, new ** servant ” is but 
old “ slave ” writ large. All this is lost in Robinson’s easy paraphrase. 
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bee so high in power and authoritie. But you shall 
doo as it becometh you : yea, and accordyng to this 
wisdome, to this high and free courage of yours, if 
you can finde in your herte so to appoynt and dis- 
pose your seife, that you mai applye your witte and 
diligence to the profite of the weale publique, thoughe 
it be somewhat to youre owne payne and hyndraunoe. 
And this shall you never so wel doe, nor wyth so 
greate profhtte perfourme, as yf you be of some greate 
princes counsel, and put into his heade (as I doubte 
not but you wyl) honeste opinions and vertuous per- 
sujLsions. For from the prince, as from a perpetual 
wel sprynge, commethe amonge the people the floode 
of al that is good or evell. But in you is so perfitte 
iernynge, that withoute anye experience, and agayne 
so greate experience, that wythoute anye Iernynge you 
maye well be any kinges counsellour.^ 

You be twyse deceaved maister More (quod he) 
fyrste in me, and agayne in the thinge it seife. For 
neither is in me the habilitye that you force upon me, 
and yf it wer never so much, yet in disquieting myne 
owne quietnes I should nothing further the weale 
publique. For first of all, the moste parte of all 
princes have more delyte in warlike matters, and 
feates of chivalrie (the knowlege wherof I neither 
have nor desire) than in the good feates of peace : 
and employe muche more study, how by right or 
by wrong to enlarge their dominions, than howe wel 
and peaceablie to rule, and governe that they have 
alredie. Moreover, they that be counsellours to 
kinges, every one of them eyther is of him seife so 
wise in dede, that he nedeth not, or elles he thinketh 
himself so wise, that he wil not allowe another mans 
counsel, saving that they do shamefully and flatter- 

‘ The sense is ** your learning alone, or your experience alone would 
make you an ideal adviser ; but you have both learning and experi- 
ence." , The English here is closer knit, and more epigrammatic ihaa 
the Latin. 
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ingly geve assent to the fond and folishe sayinges of 
certeyn great men. Whose favours, bicause they be 
in high authoritie with their prince, by assentation 
and flatterie they labour to obteyne. And verily it 
is naturally geven to all men to esteme their owne 
inventions best. So both the Raven and the Ape 
thincke their owne yonge ones fairest. Than if a 
man in such a company, where some disdayne and 
have despite at other mens inventions, and some 
counte their owne best, if among suche menne (I say) 
a man should bringe furth any thinge, that he hath 
redde done in tymes paste, or that he hath sene 
in other places : there the hearers fare^ as though the 
whole existimation of their wisdome were in jeoperdye 
to be overthrowen, and that ever after thei shoulde 
be counted for verye diserdes,^ unles they could in other 
mens inventions pycke out matter to repre- 

np ers jf other poore 

helpes fayle, then this is their extreame refuge. 
These thinges (say they) pleased our forefathers and 
auncestours ; wolde God we coulde be so wise as thei 
were : and as though thei had wittely concluded the 
matter, and with this answere stopped every mans 
mouth, thei sitte downe againe. As who should say, 
it were a very daungerous matter, if a man in any 
pointe should be founde wiser, then his forefathers 
were. And yet bee we content to sufTre the best and 
wittiest of their decrees to lye unexecuted : but if in 
any thing a better ordre might have ben taken, then 
Parcial by them was, there we take fast hold, 
judgemcntes findyng therin many faultes. Manye tymes 
have I chaunced upon such proude, leude, overthwarte 
and way warde judgementes,^ yea, and once in Englana: 

’ Here (anusually) the word means “act ” or “ behave.” 

* Dizzards, blockheads. “The friable and grumous, dizzards both,” 
writes Mr. Meredith, nobly if obscurely in his ode, “ Napoleon.” 

* Those who like to catch other men tripping — quibblers. 

* “Lcwd^’ means “ignorant” — “lay,” as opposed to “learned.” 
“ Overtbwart ” means “ perverse,” or “ wilfully contrary.” 
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I prai you Syr (quod I) have you ben in our 
countrey ? 

Yea forsoth (quod he) and there I taried 
for the space of iiii. or v. monethes together, not 
longe after the insurrection, that the Westerne 
English men made agaynst their Kyng, which by 
their owne miserable and pitiful slaughter was 
suppressed and ended.^ In the meane season I was 
muche bounde and beholdynge to the righte reverende 
father, Jhon Morton, Archebishop and Cardinall 
Cardinal of Canterbury, and at that time Morton 
also^ lorde Chauncelloure of Englande:* a man, 
Mayster Peter, (for Mayster More knoweth already 
that I wyll saye) not more honorable for his authoritic, 
then for his prudence and vertue. He was of a 
meane ^ stature, and though stricken in age, yet bare 
he his bodye upright. In his face did shine such an 
amiable reverence, as was pleasaunte to beholde. 
Gentill in communication, yet earnest, and sage. He 
had great delite manye times with roughe speache 
to his sewters,^ to prove, but withoute harme, what 
prompte witte and what bolde spirite were in every 
man. In the which, as in a vertue much agreinge 
with his nature, so that therewith were not joyned 
impudency, he toke greate delectatyon. And the 

^ Henry VII. ’s excessive taxation generally, and in particular a tax 
for a war against Scotland which was helping Perkin Warbeck, caused 
an insurrection in Cornwall under Flammock and Joseph, The 
western men inarched against London, and were defeated at Black- 
heath, with much slaughter and subsequent execution (1497). 

* John Morton, known to every schoolboy by the dilemma of 
“ Morton’s fork,” rose to fame in the State in the time of Edward IV., 
when he became Bishop pf Ely and Lord Chancellor, Richard III. 
imprisoned him, but he escaped to Harry of Richmond, and proposed 
the marriage between that prince and Elizabeth of York. After the 
accession of Henry, he became Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Cardinal, and interests us chiefly as having been the patron of More. 
The “fork,” by the way, should be ascribed to Fox, and not to 
Morion. 

* Not “insignificant,” but “medium,” or “average.” 

* Suitors. 
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sanm person, as apte and mete to have an adminis- 
tratyon in the weale publique, he dyd lovingly em- 
brace. In his speche he was fyne, eloquent and 
pytthye. In the lawe he had profounde knowledge, 
in witte he was incomparable, and in memory wonder- 
ful excellente. These qualityes, which in Kym were 
by nature singular, he by learnynge and use had 
made perfecte. The Kynge put muche truste in his 
counsel, the weale publyque also in a maner leaned 
unto hym, when I was there. For even in the chiefe 
of his youth ^ he was taken from schole into the Courte, 
and there passed all his tyme in much trouble and 
busines, beyng continually tumbled and tossed in the 
waves of dyvers mysfortunes and adversities. And 
so by many and greate daungers he lerned the 
experience of the worlde, whiche so beinge learned 
can not easely be forgotten. It chaunced on a 
certayne daye, when I sate at his table, there was 
also a certayne laye man cunnynge in the lawes of 
youre Realme. Who, I can not tell wherof takynge 
occasion, began diligently and earnestly to prayse 
that strayte and rygorous justice, which at that tyme 
was there executed upon fellones, who, as he sayde, 
were for the moste parte xx. hanged together upon 
one gallowes. And, seyng so fewe escaped punyshe- 
ment, he sayde he coulde not chuse, but greatly 
wonder and marvel, howe and by what evil lucke it 
shold so come to passe, that theves nevertheles were 
in every place so ryffe and so rancke.^ Naye, Syr, 
quod I (for I durst boldely speake my minde before 
Of lawes not Cardinal) marvel nothinge here at : for 
made accord- this punyshment of theves passeth the 
ingtoequitie limites of Justice, and is also very hurtefull 
to the weale publique. For it is to extreame and cruel a 
punishment for thefte, and yet not sufficient to refrayne 

* For even as a mere lad. 

* “ So rife and so rank,” that is, found everywhere and in great 
numbers. 
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and \X^ithhold men from thefte. For simple thefte is not 
so great an offense, that it owght to be punished with 
death. Neither ther is any punishment so horrible, 
that it can kepe them from stealynge, which have no 
other craft, wherby to get their living. Therfore in this 
poynte, not you onlye, but also the most part of the 
world, be like evyll scholemaisters, which be readyer 
to beate, then to teache, their scholers. For great 
and horrible punishmentes be appointed for theves, 
whereas much rather provision should have 
ben made, that there were some meanes, 
whereby they myght get their living, so thcr”m1ght 
that no man shoulde be dryven to this be fewer 
extreme necessitie, firste to steale, and then 
to dye. Yes (quod he) this matter is wel 
ynough provided for already. There be handy craftes, 
there is husbandrye to gette their livynge by, if they 
would not willingly be nought. Nay, quod I, you 
shall not skape so : for first of all, I wyll speake 
nothynge of them, that come home oute of the warres, 
maymed and lame, as not longe ago, oute of Blacke- 
heath fielde, and a litell before that, out of the warres 
in Fraunce:^ suche, I saye, as put their lives in 
jeoperdye for the weale publiques or the kynges sake, 
and by reason of weakenesse and lamenesse be not 
hable to occupye their olde craftes, and be to aged to 
lerne new : of them I wyll speake nothing, forasmuch 
as warres have their ordinarie recourse.^ But let ts 
considre those thinges that chaunce daily before our 
eyes. First there is a great numbre of gentlemen, 
which can not be content to live idle themselves, lyke 

* Blackheath field is the Cornish rising referred to above. The 
French war is the brief, almost farcical, expedition against Charles VIII. 
in 1492, The right to Brittany was in dispute, and Henry VII. joined 
the anti-French party, chief of whom were Ferdinand of Spain and 
Maximilian of Austria. Henry agreed to cease from hostilities hy 
the Treaty of Etaples, his chief inducement being a large gift of money. 

* Since wars recur again. Bobinson puts it more picturesoucly in 
his first cdi’ion, “ because war, like the tide, ebbeth and floweih.’^ 
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dorres,' of that whiche other have laboured for : their 
tenauntes I meane, whom they polle^ and shave to 
Idlenesse the quicke, by reisyng their rentes (for this 
the mother onlye poynte of frugalitie do they use, men 
ofthevcs gjg through their lavasse^ and prodigall 
spendynge, hable to brynge theymselfes to verye 
beggerye) these gentlemen, I say, do not only live 
Laodlordes idlenesse themselves, but also carrye 
bythewai about with them at their tailes a great 
checked for flocke or traine of idle and loyterynge 
rentraisyng servyngmen, which never learned any craft 
wherby to gette their livynges. These men as^one 
as their mayster is dead, or be sicke themselfes, be 
Of idle incontinent thrust out of dores. For gentle- 

servyng men hadde rather keepe idle persones, then 

Sieves**”* sicke men, and many times the dead mans 
heyre is not hable to mainteine so great a 
house, and kepe so many serving men as his father dyd. 
Then in the meane season they that be thus destitute 
of service, either starve for honger, or manfullye playe 
the theves. For what would you have them to do ? 
When they have wandred abrode so longe, untyl they 
have worne thredebare their apparell, and also 
appaired^ their helth, then gentlemen because of 
their pale and sickely faces, and patched cotes, will 
not take them into service. And husbandmen dare 
not set them a worke : Knowynge wel ynoughe that 
he is nothing mete to doe trewe and faythful service 
I to a poore man wyth a spade and a mattoke for small 
i wages and hard fare, whyche beynge deyntely and ten- 
V derly pampered up in ydilnes and pleasure, was wont 
fwith a sworde and a buckler by hys syde to jette^ 

' Drones. “ Dor-bug ” is a term used for certain insects in the 
United Stales. 

* To ix)U is to cut the hair. 

• Lavish. * Impaired. 

^ To swagger boastfully, or to strut. So in Cymbeline^ 

“ the gates of monarchs 

Arc arched so high that giants may jet through 
And keep their impious turbans oa.” 
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through the strete with a bragginge loke, and to 
thynke hym selfe to good to be anye mans mate. 
Naye, by saynt Mary sir (quod the lawier) not so. 
For this kinde of men muste we make moste of. For 
in them as men of stowter stomackes/ bolder spirites, 
and manlyer courages then handycraftes men and 
plowemen be, doth consiste the whole powre, strength 
and puissaunce of oure army, when we must fight in 
battayle. Forsothe, sir, aswell you myghte saye (quod 
I) that for warres sake you muste cheryshe theves. 
For suerly you shall never lacke theves, whyles 
youthave them. No nor theves be not 
the most false and faynt harted soldiers, nor 
souldiours be not the cowardleste theves : and theves 


so wel thees ii. craftes agree together. But 
this faulte, though it be much used amonge 


smal 

diversitie 


you, yet is it not peculiar to you only, but commen 


also almoste to all nations. Yet Fraunce besides 


this is troubled and infected with a much sorer plage. 
The whole royalme is fylled and besieged with hicred 
souldiours in peace tyme (yf that bee peace) whyche 
be brought in under the same colour and pretense, 
that hath persuaded you to kepe these ydell servynge 
men. For thies wysefooles and verye archedoltes^ 
thought the wealthe of the whole countrey herin to 
consist, if there were ever in a redinesse a stronge and 
a sure garrison, specially of old practised souldiours, 
for they put no trust at all in men unexercised. And 
therfore they must be forced to seke for warre, to 
the ende thei may ever have practised souldiours and 
cunnyng mansleiers, lest that (as it is pretely sayde of 
Salust) ® their handes and their mindes through idlenes 
or lacke of exercise, should waxe dul. But howe per- 
nitious and pestilente a thyng it is to maintayne suche 


^ Courage, will, disposition. 

* “Wisefools and archdolts” translate More’s “morosophi” 
(nempe quod morosophis visum est, etc.), “morosophi” being **fool 
philosophers.” 

* “ Prettily said by Sallust,” we should say. 
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learned, and the examples of the Romaynes, Cartha- 
giniens, Syriens, and of manye other countreyes doo 
What manifestly declare. For not onlye the Em- 
in convc- pire, but also the fieldes and Cities of all 
com^hb these, by divers ocasions have been over- 
continuall runned and destroyed of their owne armies 
g:arisons of before hande had in a redinesse. Now how 
souldiours unnecessary a thinge this is, hereby it maye 
appeare : that the Frenche souldiours, which from 
their youth have ben practised and inured in feates of 
armes, do not cracke ^ nor advaunce themselfes to have 
very often gotte the upper hand and maistry of your 
new made and unpractised souldiours. But in this 
poynte I wyll not use many woordes, leste perchaunce 
I maye seeme to flatter you. No, nor those same 
handy crafte men of yours in Cities, nor yet the rude 
and uplandish^ plowmen of the countreye, are not 
supposed to be greatly affrayde of your gentlemens 
idle servyngmen, unlesse it be suche as be not of 
body or stature correspondent to their strength and 
courage, or els whose bolde stomakes be discouraged 
throughe povertie. Thus you may see, that it is not 
to be feared lest they shoulde be effeminated, if thei 
were brought up in good craftes and laboursome 
woorkes, whereby to gette their livynges, whose stoute 
and sturdye bodyes (for gentlemen vouchsafe to 
corrupte and spill ^ none but picked and chosen men) 
now either by reason of rest and idlenesse be brought 
to weakenesse : or els by to easy and womanly ex- 
ercises be made feble, and unhable to endure hard- 
nesse. Truly howe so ever the case standeth, thys me 
thinketh is nothing avayleable ^ to the weale publique, 

' Boast, So in Love's Labour's Lost—*'- And Ethiopes of their sweet 
complexions crack.” 

® Belonging to out-of-the-way parts, and therefore ignorant. We 
still use “outlandish.” 

* To destroy. So Lear invites the thunder to “spill at once” all 
incipient men. 

* Not with its present diluted meaning, but “profitable.” 
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for warre sake, which you never have, but when you 
wyl your selfes, to kepe and mainteyn an unnumer- 
able flocke of that sort of men, that be so troublesome 
and noyous ^ in peace, wherof you ought to have a 
thowsand times more regarde, then of warre. But 
yet this is not only the necessary cause of stealing. 
There is an other, whych, as I suppose, is proper and 
peculiar to you Englishmen alone. What is that, 
quod the Cardinal ? forsoth my lorde (quod I) your 
shepe that were wont to be so meke and tame, and so 
smal eaters, now, as I heare saye, be English 
betome so great devowerers and so wylde, shepe 
that they eate up, and swallow downe the devourers 
very men them selfes.^ They consume, 
destroye, and devoure whole fieldes, howses, and 
cities. For looke in what partes of the realme doth 
growe the fynest and therfore dearest woll, there 
noblemen and gentlemen : yea and certeyn Abbottes, 
holy men no doubt, not contenting them selfes with 
the yearely revenues and profytes, that were wont to 
grow to theyr forefathers and predecessours of their 
landes, nor beynge content that they live in rest and 
pleasure nothinge profiting, yea much noyinge the 
weale publique : leave no grounde for tillage, thei 
inclose al into pastures ; thei throw doune houses : 
they plucke downe townes,and leave nothing standynge, 
but only the churche to be made a shepehowse. And 
as thougheyou loste no small quantity of grounde ^ by 

‘ Harmful. So in Hamid — 

“ The single and peculiar life is bound , . . 

With all the strength and armour of the mind 
To keep itself from noyance.’’ 

Lower we have “ noying.” 

^ The turning of cultivated land into pasture was bitterly resented 
by the people. The landowner (as usual) profited, the labourers (also 
as usual) suflfered. The implements rusted, the houses fell to ruins, 
and where a icore of people had subsisted with ease, now were found but 
a few shepherds. 

• The sense is : “and as if too little land were consumed by useless 
enclosures, these evil clergy proceed to destroy more.” 
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forestes, chases, laundes, and parkes, those good holy 
men turne all dwellinge places and all glebeland into 
desolation and wildernes. Therfore that one covetous 
Shepe unsatiable cormaraunte and very plage 

maisters of his naty ve contrey maye compasse aboute 

decayers of and inclose many thousand akers of grounde 
us an rye together within one pale or hedge, the hus- 
bandmen be thrust owte of their owne, or els either 
by coveyne^ and fraude, or by violent oppression 
they be put besydes it, or by wronges and injuries 
thei be so weried, that they be compelled to sell all : 
by one meanes therfore or by other, either by hooke 
or crooke they muste needes departe awaye, poore, 
selye,^ wretched soules, men, women, husbands, wives, 
fatherlesse children, widowes, wofull mothers, with 
their yonge babes, and their whole houshold smal in 
substance and muche in numbre, as husbandrye 
requireth manye handes. Awaye thei trudge, I say, 
out of their knowen and accustomed houses, fyndynge 
no place to reste in. All their housholde stuffe, whiche 
is verye litle woorthe, thoughe it myght well abide 
the sale : yet beeynge sodainely thruste oute, they be 
The decaye constrayned to sell it for a thing of nought, 
^hus- And when they have wandered abrode tyll 
caus^ that be spent, what can they then els doo but 
begrgeiy, steale, and then justly pardy ® be hanged, or 
wfich IS els go about beggyng. And yet then also 
t e mot er be caste in prison as vagaboundes, 

because they go aboute and worke not: 
whom no man wyl set a worke, though thei 
never so willyngly profre themselves therto. For one 
Shephearde or Heardman is ynoughe to eate up that 
grounde with cattel, to the occupiyng wherof aboute 
husbandrye manye handes were requisite. And this 


of vai 
boundes 
and theves 


* Fraudulent conspiracy. 

* Innocent or simple. “ It is silly sooth,” says the Duke, in Jkodfth 
Nighty of the clown’s simple song. 

* Par Dieu. By God, verily. 
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is also the cause why victualles be now in many places 
dearer. Yea, besides this the price of wolle is so 
rysen, that poore folkes, which were wont to 
worke it and make cloth therof, be nowe of dearth of 
hable to bye none at all. And by thys ^ctuales 
meanes verye manye be forced to forsake worke, and 
to geve them selves to idelnesse. For after that so 
much grounde was inclosed for pasture, an infinite 
multitude of shepe dyed of the rotte, suche vengeaunce 
God toke of their inordinate and unsaciable 
covetousnes, sendinge amonge the shepe convenience 
that* pestiferous morrein, whiche much commeth 
more justely shoulde have fallen on the 
shepemasters owne heades. And though ^ 
the number of shepe increase never so faste, yet the 
price falleth not one myte, because there be so fewe 
sellers. For they be almooste all comen The cause 
! into a few riche mennes handes, whome no of dearth 
neade forceth to sell before they lust, and 
\ they luste not before they maye sell as deare as they 
luste. Now the same cause bringeth in like dearth of 
the other kindes of cattell, yea and that so 
much the more, bicause that after ferrnes ^ 
plucked downe and husbandry decaied, the cause 
there is no man that passethe for^ the thereof 
breadynge of younge stoore.® For these riche men 
brynge not up the yonge ones of greate cattel as they 
do lambes. But first they bie them abrode verie 
chepe, and afterward when they be fatted in their 
pastures, they sell them agayne excedynge deare. 
And therefore (as I suppose) the whole incommoditie 
hereof is not yet felte. For yet they make dearth * 
onely in those places, where they sell. But when 
they shall fetche them away from thence wheare they 
be bredde faster then they can be broughte up : then 

• Farms. 

• Cares afafoot. So Marlowe^s Edward //.,“! pass not for their anger. ” 

• Young stock. * “ Make dearth means “ create dearness.** 
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shall there also be felte greate dearth, stoore beginning 
there to faile, where the ware is boughte. Thus the 
unreasonable covetousnes of a few hath turned that 
Dearth of utter undoing of your ylande, 

victualcs is in the whiche thynge the cheife felicitie of 
the decay of your realme did consist. For this greate 
init^^Jhe^V victualles causeth men to kepe 

of ensueth as litle houses, and as smale hospitalitie as 
heg-g:ery they possible maye, and to put away their 
and thefte servaiintes : whether, I pray you, but a 
beggynge : ^ or elles (whyche these gentell bloudes and 
stoute stomackes wyll sooner set their myndes unto) 
a stealing ? Nowe to amende the matter, to fhis 
wretched beggerye and miserable povertic is joyned 
greate wantonnes, importunate superfluitie and ex- 
cessive riote. For not only gentle mennes servauntes, 
but also handicrafe men : yea and almooste the 
ploughmen of the country, with al other sortes of 
people, use muche straunge and proude newefanglenes 
Excessein in their apparell, and to muche prodigall 
apparell riotte and sumptuous fare at their table, 
m^ntdner bawdes, queiries,^ whoores, harlottes, 

of beg-gery strumpettes, brothelhouses, stewes, and yet 
and thefte another stewes, wynetavernes, ale houses 
and tiplinge houses, with so manye noughtie, lewde, 
Baudes, and unlawfull games, as dyce, cardes, tables, 
whores, tennis, boules, coytes,^ do not all these 
tavemes sende the haunters of them streyghte a 
alehouse’s, stealynge when theyr money is gone ? 
and unlaw- Caste oute these pernicyous abhominations, 
be^ver^^* make a lawe, that they, whiche plucked 
mothers downe fermes, and townes of husbandrie,^ 
of theves shal reedifie them, or els yelde and uprender 
the possession therof to suche as wil go to the cost 


* They dismiss their servants — wbfJrc else, save to beggary ? 

* Queans. Loose women. * Quoits. 

* A farm with all its surrounding buildings. Tliis is the oldest sense 
of town.” 
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of buylding them anewe. Suffer not thesfc riche 
men to bie up al, to ingrosse, and forstalle/ and with 
their monopoHe to kepe the market alone , 
as please them. Let not so many be mgrossers 
brought up in idelnes, let husbandry and and fore- 
tillage be restored, let clotheworkinge be 
renewed, that ther may be honest labours for this 
idell sort to passe their tyme in profitablye, whtche 
hitherto either povertie hath caused to be theves, or 
elles nowe be either vagabondes, or idel serving men, 
and shortelye wilbe theves. Doubtles onles you finde 
a Remedy for these enormities, you shall in vaine 
advaunce your selves ^ of executing justice upon felloiis, 
For this justice is more beautiful in apperaunce, and 
more florishynge to the shewe, then either juste or 
profitable. For by suffring your youthe The 
wantonlie and viciously to be brought up, corrupte 
and to be infected, even frome theyr tender 
age, by litle and litle with vice : then a mother of^ 
goddes name^ to be punished, when they thevery 
commit the same faultes after being come to mans 
state, which from their youthe they were ever like to 
do: In this pointe, I praye you, what other thing do 
you, then make theves and then punish them ? ^ Now 
as I was thu^ speakinge, the Lawier began to make 
hym selfe readie to answere, and was determined 
with hym selfe to use the common fashion and trade 
of disputers, whiche be more diligent in rehersinge, 
then answering, as thinking the memorie worthy of 
the chief praise. In dede sir, quod he, you have said 
wel, being but a straunger, and one that myghte 
rather heare some thing of these matters,^ then have any 

^ To monopolize and make corners. ^ Boast yourselves^ 

• In God’s name ; or, as we might say, good heavens. 

* The spelling (first “then” = “than”) obscures the excellence of 
the judgment. “ What else do you do but make thieves, and then 
punish them.” 

" ‘ The lawyer, after the fashion of his kind, pronounces that Raphael’s 
duty as a layman is to listen, and not to instruct. 
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exacte or perfecte knowledge of the same, as I wil 
incontinent by open proffe make manifest and plaine. 
For firste I will reherse in order all that you have 
sayde : then I wyll declare wherein you be deceaved, 
through lacke of knowledge, in all oure fashions, 
maners and customes : and last of all I will aunswere 
youre argumentes and confute them every one. Firste 
therefore I wyll begynne where I promysed. Foure 
thynges you seemed to me. Holde your peace, quod 
the Cardinall ^ : for it appeareth that you will make 
He is wor- shorte aunswere, which make suche a 
thelic put ' beginnynge. Wherefore at this time you 
to silence shall not take the paynes to make ^'oure 
S^ordes^^ aunswere. but kepe it to youre nexte meat- 
ynge, which I woulde be righte glad, that 
it might be even to morrowe next, onles either you or 
mayster Raphael have any earnest let.^ But nowe 
mayster Raphael, I woulde verye gladlye heare of 
you, why you thinke thefte not worthye to be punished 
with deathe, or what other punishemente you can 
devise more expedient to the weale publique. For I 
am sure you are not of that minde, that you woulde 
have thefte escape unpunished. For yf nowe the 
extreme punishemente of deathe can not cause them 
to leave stealinge, then yf ruffians and robbers shoulde 
be suer of their lyves ; what violence, what feare were 
hable to holde their handes from robbinge, whiche 
That thefte mitigation of the punish- 

oughtnotto mente, as a verye provocation to the mis- 
^ chiefe ? Suerlye my lorde, quod I, I thinke 

by death ryght nor justice, that the losse of 

money should cause the losse of mans life. For myne 
opinion is, that all the goodes in the worlde are 

^ The I>atin text has a marginal note to the effect that this inter- 
ruption of wordy persons was a habit of the Cardinal’s. 

* Real impediment. “ Let,” both as noun and verb, is common in 
this sense in our older literature. Til make a ghost of him that lets 
me,” says Hamlet to those who were trying to prevent his going with 
the ghost of his father. 
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not hable to countervayle mans life. But if they 
would thus say ; that the breakynge of justice, and 
the transgression of the lawes is recompensed with 
this punishment, and not the losse of the money, then 
why maye not this extreme and rigorous justice wel 
be called plaine injurie ? For so cruell governaunce, 
so streite rules, ^ and unmercyful lawes be not allowable^ 
that if a small offense be committed, by and by ^ the 
sword should be drawen : nor so stoical straite 
ordinaunces are to be borne withall, as to lawes not 
counte al offenses of suche equalitie, that 
the killing of a man, or the takyng of his money from 
him Vere both a matter,^ and the one no more heinous 
offense then the other : betwene the whyche two, yf 
we have anye respecte to equitie, no similitude or 
equalitie consisteth. God commaundeth us that we 
shall not kill. And be we then so hastie to kill a 
man for takinge a litle money ? And if any man 
woulde understande killing by this commaundement 
of God to be forbidden after no larger wise, then mans 
constitutions define killynge to be lawfull, then whye 
maye it not lykewise by mans constitutions be 
determined after what sort whordome, fornication and 
perjurie may be lawfull ? For whereas, by the per- 
mission of God, no man hath power to kil mans 
neither himself, nor yet anye other man : law ought 
then yf a lawe made by the consent of men, not to be 
concerninge slaughter of men, oughte to be 
of suche strengthe, force, and vertue, that ® 
they which contrarie to the commaundement of God 


^ “ Such strait or strict rules.” The Latin has “ tarn Manliana 
imperia,” the adjective arising from the rough justice of Lucius Manlius 
Tor quatus,' dictator in the fourth century u.c, 

* “By and by" here means immediately. In southern English of 
to-day, “by and by” and “presently” both mean “after a lime.” 
In other parts it is still possible to hear them used as equivalent to 
“ immediately." 

^ Here “a” means “one,” and tbe whole expression means “both 
of equal rank." Compare the colloquialism “all one.” 
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have killed those, whom this constitution of man 
commaunded to be killed, be cleane quite and exempte 
out of the bondes and daunger ^ of Gods cosnmaunde- 
ment : shall it not then by this reason folow, that the 
power of Gods commaundemente shall extende no 
further, then mans lawe doeth define, and permitte ? 
And so shall it come to passe, that in like maner mans 
constitutions in al thinges shal determine how farre the 
observation of all Gods commaundementes shall ex- 
Thefte in shorte, Moyses law, though it 

the olde were ungentle and sharpe, as a law that 
lawe not was geven to bondmen ; yea, anc^ them 
E'^death obstinate, stubborne, and styfnecked : 

^ yet it punished thefte by the purse, and not 

wyth death. And let us not thinke that God in the 
newe law of clemencie and mercye, under the whiche 
he ruleth us with fatherlie gentlenes, as his deare 
children, hath gevey us greater scoupe and licence to 
the execution of cruelte, one upon another. Nowe ye 
have heard the reasons whereby, I am persuaded that 
What punishement is unlawful. Furthermore 

incon- I thinke ther is no body that knoweth not, 
venience how unreasonable, yea, how pernitious a 
pun?shynge thinge it is to the weale publike, that a 
theft with thefe and an homicide or murderer, should 
death suffer equall and like punishment. For the 
thefe seynge that man, that is condempned for thefte 
in no less jeoperdie, nor judged to no lesse punishment, 
then him that, is convicte of manslaughter ; throughe 
this cogitation onelye he is strongly and forciblye 
provoked, and in a maner constreined to kill him 
whome els he woulde have but robbed. For the murder 
beynge ones done, he is in lesse feare, and in more 
hoope that the deede shall not be bewrayed or 

‘ ‘^Danger*’ here means “jurisdiction,” and implies liability to re- 
ceive punishment. So in the trial scene of the Merchant of Venice,^ 
Portia says to Antonio, “You stand within his [Shy lock’s] danger, do 
you not ? ” 
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knowen, seynge the partye is nowe deade, and ryddc ^ 
oute of the waye, which onelye^ mighte have uttered 
and disclosed it But if he chaunce to be Punishing 
taken and discrived yet he is in no more of theft by 
daunger and jeoperdie,then if he had com- cSseth the 
mitted but single fellonye. Therfore whiles thefe to be 
we go about with suche crueltie to make amurtherer 
theves aferd, we provoke them to kil good men. Now 
as touchinge this question, what punishemente were 
more commodious and better ; that truelye in my 
judgemente is easier to be foundc, then 
what punishment might be wurse. For why punfsli.” 
shoulct we doubt that to be a good and a ment may 
profytable waye for the punishemente of 
offendours, whiche we knowe did in tymes ® 
paste so longe please the Romaines, men in the ad- 
ministration of a weale publique mooste experte, 
politique, and cunnynge ? Suche as amonge them were 
convicte of greate and heynous t respaces, ^owethe 
them they condempned into stone quarries, Romayns 
and into mienes to digge mettalle, there to punished 
be kepte in cheynes all the dayes of their 
life. But as concernying this matter, I allow ^ the ordi- 
naunce of no nation so wel as that which I sawe, whiles 
I travailed abroade aboute the worlde, used 
in Persia amonge the people that commenly an^c^-^ 
be called the Polylerites.^ Whose land is mendable 
both large and ample, and also well and punishment 
wittelye governed : and the people in all 
conditions free and ruled by their owne publique of 
lawes, saving that they paye a yearelye Polyler- 
tribute to the great kinge of Persia. But 
bicause they be farre from the sea, com- 
passed and inclosed almoste rounde aboute with hyghe 

' Removed. * Alone. 

• Discovered, detected. * Piaise. 

* An imaginary race, deriving their name from iroA.i>s = much, and 
k^pos = nonsense. 
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mountaines, and do content them selves with the 
fruites of their owne lande, which is of it selfe verye 
fertile and frutfull : for this cause neither they go to 
other countreis, nor other come to them. And 
accordynge to the olde custome of the land, they 
desire not to enlarge the boundes of their dominions : 
and those that they have by reason of the highe hilles 
be easely defended : and the tribute whiche they paye 
to their chiefe lord and kinge, setteth them quite ^ and 
free from warfare. Thus their life is commodious 
rather then gallante,^ and may better be called happie 
or welthy, then notable or famous. For they bj not 
knowen as much as by name, I suppose saving only to 
theyr next neighbours and borderes. They that in this 
lande be atteinted and convict of felony, make restitu- 
tion of that which they stole, to the right owner, and not 
(as they do in other landes) to the kinge : whome they 
A privie thinke to have no more righte to the thief- 
nippe for Stolen thinge, than the thiefe him selfe 
them that do hathe. But if the thing be loste or made 
otherwise ^^ay, then the value of it is paide of the 
gooddes of such offenders, which els remaineth all 
whole to their wives and children. And they them 
Theves con- condempned to be common 

^iempnedto laborers, and, oneles the theft be verie 
he commen heinous, they be neyther locked in prison, 
labourers fettered in gives,® but be untied and go 

at large, laboring in the common workes. They that 
refuse labour, or go slowly and slacklye to their 
worke, be not onelye tied in cheynes, but also pricked 
forward with stripes.* But beinge diligente aboute 
theyr worke they live without checke or rebuke. 
Every night they be called in by name, and be locked 
tn theyr chambers. Beside their dayly labour, their 


* Showy. Compare the similar use of “ brave.” 

* Gyves. 

* This is rather inexact.^ The sense is this : the laggards are 
punished, not so much with imprisonment as with stripes. 
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life is nothing hard or incommodious. Their 
indifferent good/ borne at the charges of the weale 
publike, bicause they be commen servauntes to the 
commen wealth. But their charges in all places of 
the lande is not borne alike. For in some partes 
that which is bestowed upon them is gathered of 
almes. And thoughe that waye be uncertein, yet 
the people be so ful of mercy and pitie, that none 
is found more profitable or plentifull. In some 
places certein landes be appointed hereunto : of the 
revenewes whereof they be mainteined. And in 
som|! places everye man geveth a certein tribute 
for the same use and purpose. Againe 
in some partes of the land these serving 
men (for so be these dampned^ persons 
called) do no common worke, but as everye private man 
nedeth laborours, so he commeth into the markette 
place, and there hierethe some of them for meate and 
drinke, and a certeine limitted waiges by the daye, 
sumwhat cheper then he shoulde hire a free man. It 
is also lawefull for them to chastice the slouthe of 
these servinge men with stripes. By this meanes they 
never lacke worke, and besides the gayninge of their 
meate and drinke, everye one of them bringeth dailie 
some thing into the common treasourie. All and 
every one of them be apparailed in one coloure. 
Their heades be not polled or shaven, but rounded a 
lytle above the eares. And the typpe of the one eare 
is cut of. Every one of them maye take meate and 
drinke of their frendes, and also a coate of their owne 
colloure : but to receive money is deathe, as well to 
the gever, as to the receivoure. And no lesse jeoperdie 
it is for a free man to receive moneye of a seruynge 
manne for anye maner of cause : and lykewise for 
servinge men to touche weapons. The servinge men 

‘ Fairly good. So Hamlet^ “ I am myself indifferent honest,” 

• Condemned, 


D 
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of every severall shire be distincte and knowen frome 
other by their severall and distincte badges : whiche to 
caste awaye is death : as it is also to be sene oute of 
the precincte of their owne shire, or to talke with a 
An evell servinge man of anothe shyre. And it is 

intent no lesse daunger to them, for to intende to 

estemed as runne awaye, then to do it in dede. Yea 
the dede conceal suche an enterpries in a 

servinge man it is deathe, in a free man servitude. 
Of the contrarie parte, to him that openeth and 
uttereth^ suche counselles, be decreed large giftes : to 
a free man a great some of money, to a serving ,man 
freedome : and to them bothe forgevenes and pardone 
of that they were of counsell in that pretence.^ So 
that it can never be so good for them to go forewarde 
in their evyll purpose, as by repentaunce to tourne 
The ri ht This is the lawe and order in this be- 

cnd and halfe, as I have shewed you. Wherein what 
intent of humanitie is used, howe farre it is frome 

SiiSit^^" crueltie, and howe commodyous it is, you 

do playnelye perceave : for asmuche as the 
ende of their wrath and punyshemente intendeth 
nothynge elles, but the destruction of vices, and 
savynge of menne : wyth so usynge, and ordering 
them, that they can not chuse but be good, and what 
harme so ever they did before, in the residewe of 
theyr life to make amendes for the same. Moreover 
it is so litle feared, that they shoulde tourne againe to 
their vicious conditions, that wayefaringe men wyll 
for their savegarde chuse them to theyr guydes ® before 
any other, in every sheire chaunging and taking new. 
For if they would committe robbery, they have 
nothinge aboute them meate for that purpose. They 
may touch no weapons : money founde aboute them 
shoulde betraie the robbery. They shoulde be no 

^ “ Openeth and uttereth” means “makes known.** 

• For their complicity in the arrangement. 

* For their guides. Choose them as guides. 
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sooner taken with the maner,^ but furthwith they 
shoulde be punished. Neither they can have any 
hope at all to skape awaye by flienge. For howe 
should a man, that in no parte of his apparell is 
like other men, flye prevelie and unknovven, onles he 
woulde runnt awaye naked ^ Howebeit so also flyinge 
he shoulde be discrived ^ by the roundyng of his heade, 
and his eare marke. But it is a thinge to be doubted,'"^ 
that they will laye theyr heddes together, and conspire 
againste the weale publique. No no I warrante you. 
For the servyng men of one sheire alone coulde 
nev%r hoope to bringe to passe such an enterprise, 
without sollicitinge, entysinge, and allurynge the 
servinge men of manye other shieres to take their 
partes. Whiche thinge is to them so impossible, that 
they maye not as much as speake or talke togethers, 
or salute one an other. No it is not to be thoughte 
that they woulde make theyr owne countreymen and 
companions of their counsell in suche a matter,^ whiche 
they knowe well should be jeopardie to the concclour 
thereof, and great commoditie and goodnes to the 
opener and detectour of the same. Whereas on the 
other parte, there is none of them all feopeles or in 
dispaire to recover againe his former estate of 
fredome, by humble obedience, by paciente suffringe, 
and by geving good tokens and likelyhoode of him- 
selfe, that he wyll ever after that, lyve like a trewe 
and an honest man. For everye yeare divers of them 
be restored to their freedome : throughc the com- 
mendation of their patience. Whan I had thus 

^ “With the manner ” = in the act (manus = hand). Thus in 
Henry IV, (Part I.), Prince Harry says to Falstaff, “Oh, villain, thou 
stolest a cup of sack eighteen years ago, and wert taken with the 
manner,” 

^ Discovered (as above). 

* The sense is really this, “But, it may be urged, there is the fear 
that they, etc.” For to “ doubt ” = to “ fear,” see Hamlet^ “ My father’s 
spirit in arms ! I doubt some foul play.” 

They would confide in their countrymen and companions. 

* Concealer. 
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spoken, sayinge moreover that I coulde see no cause 
why this ordre might not be had in Englande with 
muche more profyte, then the Justice whiche the 
lawyer so heighly praysed : Naye, quod the lawier, 
this coulde never be so stablyshed in Englande, but 
that it must nedes bringe the weale publike into 
great jeoperdie and hasarde. And as he was thus 
sayinge, he shaked his heade, and make a wrie 
mouthe, and so he helde his peace. And all that 
were there present, with one assent agreed to his 
sayinge. Well, quod the Cardinall, yet it were harde 
to judge without e a proffe,^ whether this order would 
do wel here or no. But when the sentence of death 
is geven, if than the kinge shoulde commaunde 
execution to be defferred and spared, and would 
prove this order and fassion : takinge awaye the 
priviliges of all saintuaries : ^ if then the profe 
shoulde declare the thinge to be good and profitable, 
than it were wel done that it were stablished : els 
the condempned and reprived persons may as wel 
and as justly be put to death after this profe, as 
when they were first cast.® Neither any jeoperdie 
can in the fheane space growe herof. Yea, and me 
thynketh that these vagaboundes may very wel be 
ordered after the same fashion, against Vaga- 
whom we have hitherto made so many boundes 
lawes, and so litle prevailed. When the Cardinall 
had thus saide, than every man gave greate praise 
to my sayinges, whiche a litle before they had dis- 
allowed. But moost of al was estemed that which 
was spoken of vagaboundes, bicause it was the 
Cardinalles owne addition. 1 can not tell whether 
it were best to reherse the communication that 

* Proof. 

* The ■ right of sanctuary was the right an accused person had of 
remaining unmolested withm the precincts of a church. Compare the 
Jewish cities of refuse, and the flight of Adonijah and Joab to the 
'I'abernacle. The privilege of sanctuary was much abused. 

* Condemned, 
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folowed, for it was not very sad.^ But yet you shall 
heare it, for there was no evil in it, and partlye it par- 
teined to the matter before saide. There waver- 
chaunced to stand by a certein jesting ing judge- " 
parasite,^ or scoffer, which wold ® seme to mentes of 
resemble and counterfeit the foole. But he ^^t^rers 
did in such wise counterfeit, that he was almost the 
very same in dede that he labored to represent : he 
so studied with wordes and sayinges brought furth so 
out of time and place to make sporte and move 
laughter, that he himselfe was oftener laughed at then 
his jVijites were. Yet the foolishe fellowe brought out 
now and then such indifferent^ and reasonable stuffe, 
that he made the proverbe true, which saieth : he that 
shoteth oft, at the last shal hit the mark.® So that 
when one of the company sayd, that throughe my 
communication a good order was founde for theves, 
and that the Cardinal also had wel provided for 
vagaboundes, so that only remained some good 
provision to be made for them that through sicknes 
and age were fallen into povertie, and were 
become so impotent and unweldie,^ that aged%in- 
they were not hable to worke for thefr potent per- 
livinge : Tushe (quod he) let me alone with 
them : you shall se me do well ynough with 
them. For I had rather then any good, that this kinde 
of people were driven sumwher oute of my sight, they 
have so sore troubled me manye times and ofte,. 
when they have wyth their lamentable teares begged 
money of me : and yet they coulde never to my 
mynde so tune their songe, that thereby they ever 
got of me one farthinge. For ever more the one of 

^ Serious, earnest. The Latin is positive ; “erant enim ridicula.*^ 

* A hanger-on. ^ Which would = who wished to, 

* In the sense of not mattering, or harmless. 

• Literally, “by frequent throwing you will sometimes throw a 
Venus.” Venus being the name of the highest throw at dice. 

• Not able to “wield” or w'ork. The modern sense of “bulky,” 
“ awkward,” does not apply here. 
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these two chaunced : either that I would not, or els 
that I could not, bicause I had it not. Therfore now 
they be waxed wise. For when they see me go by, 
bicause they will not leese ^ theyr labour, they let me 
A commen worde to me. So 

proverbe they loke for nothinge of me, no in good 
amonge sothe no more, then yf I were a priest, or 
beggers ^ monke. But I will make a lawe, that all 
these beggers shall be distributed, and bestowed into 
houses of religion. The men shal be made laye 
brethren,^ as they call them, and the women nunnes. 
Hereat the Cardinal smiled, and allowed it ip^,.jest, 
yea and all the residue in good earnest, tJBut a 
certeine freare,^ graduate in divinitie, tooke suche 
A me pleasure and delite in this jeste of priestes 
talke^ and monkes, that he also beynge elles^ a 
between a man of grislie and sterne gravitie, began 
a foole^^ merilie and wantonlye to jeste and taunt. 

Naye, quod he, you shall not so be ridde and 
dispatched of beggers, oneles you make some pro- 
vision also for us frears. Why, quod the jester, that 
is done alreadie, for my lord him selfe set a verye 
good order §or you, when he decreed that vagaboundes 
should be kept straite and set to worke : for you be 
the greatest and veriest vagaboundes that be. This 
jest also, when they sawe the Cardinall not disprove 
it, every man toke it gladly, savyng onelye the frear. 
^or he (and that no marveile) beynge thus touched 
.on the quicke, and hit on the gaule,® so fret, so fumed, 

^ Lose. 

^ Inmates of a monastery who did not take orders, but were em- 
ployed as servants. 

* Friar. Friars, being vowed to poverty, were beggars ; hence the 
jest of the graduate in divinity. Being beggars they were often 
nuisances ; hence the retort of the fool. 

* Else, otherwise, 

* The Latin has “tali profusus aceto” = “drenched with such 
vinegar.” More gives a reference to Horace for the phrase. “ Hit oh 
the gall” is an allusion to hitting a horse on a sore place. So now, 
colloquially* “ hit on the raw.” 
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and chafed at it, and was in such a rage, that he 
could not refraine himselfe from chidinge, skolding, 
railing, and reviling. He called the fellow ribbalde, 
villaine, javeV backbiter, sclaunderer, and the childe 
of perdition : citinge therwith terrible threateninges 
out of holie Scripture. ,^Then the jestynge scoffer 
beganne to playe the scoffer in dede, and verely 
he was good at yt, for he could play a part in that 
play no man better. Patient youre selfe, good 
maister Freare, quod he, and be not angrie, for 
scripture saieth : in youre patience you shall save 
your flDules, Then the PVeare (for I will rehearse his 
own very woordes) No gallons wretche,^ I Talke 
am not angrie (quod he) or at the leaste qualified 
wise, I do not sinne : for the Psalmiste the 

saith, be you angrie, and sinne not. Then person that 
the Cardinal spake gently to the freare speaketh 
and desired him to quiete himselfe. No my lorde, 
quod he, I speak not but of a good zeale as l oughte : 
for holye men had a good zeale. Wherefore it is 
sayd : the zeale of thy house hath eaten me. And it 
is songe in the church : The skorners of Helizeus,® 
whiles he went up into the house of Go^, felte the 
zeale * of the bald, as peradventure this skorning, 
villaine ribaulde shall feele. You do it (quod the 
Cardinall) perchaunce of a good mynde and affection : 
but me thinketh you should do, I can not tell whether 
more holilie, certes more wisely, yf you woulde not 
set youre witte to a fooles witte, and with a foole take 

' Rogue, criminal. The word is used in Roper’s “ Life ” to describe 
More’s executioner. 

* Wretch fit for the gallows, 

* Helizeus is Elisha, whose scorners (the children who cried “bald- 
head ” at him) were torn by she-bears. Dr. Lupton notes that the 
canticle referred to is the Hymn of Adam of Saint Victor. 

* More perpetrates a rather recondite joke here in the Latin text. 
The friar m his ignorance says, “Zelus calvi senliunt,” instead of 
“ zelum, etc. ; and More puts a note in the margin, saying that the 
friar uses ze/us as if it were a neuter noun like J i.e, he uses %eai 
like crime. 
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in hande a foolishe contention. No forsoeth, my 
•lorde, (quod he) I shoulde not do more wyselye. For 
Salomon the wyse saieth : Answere a foole accordinge 
to his folye, like as I do nowe, and do shew him the 
pit that he shall fall into, yf he take not hede. For if 
; many skorners of Helizeus, whiche was but one bald 
man, felte the zeale of the balde, how muche more 
! shall one skorner of many frears feele, amonge whom 
; be manye balde men ? And we have also the popes 
bulles, whereby all that mocke and skorne us be 
excommunicate, suspended, and acursed. The car- 
dinal, seeing that none ende would be mad^ sent 
awaie the jester by a prevy becke,^ and turned the 
communication to an other matter. Shortly after, 
when he was risen from the table, he went to heare 
his sueters,^ and so dismissed us. Looke maister 
More wyth how longe and tedious a tale I have kept 
you, whiche surely I woulde have bene ashamed to 
have done, but that you so earnestly desired me, and 
did after such a sorte geve eare unto it, as though 
you would not that any parcel of that communication 
should be left out. Whiche thoughe I have done 
sumwhat bfiefely, yet could I not chuse but rehearse 
it, for the judgemente of them, whyche when they had 
improved® and disallowed^ mysayinges,yet incontinent® 
hearynge the Cardinall allowe them, dyd themselves 
also approve the same : so impudently flattering him 
that they wer nothing ashamed to admitte, yea 
almoste in good earnest, his jesters folish inventions : 
bicause that he him selfe by smiling at them did 
seme not to disprove them. So that herby you 
may right wel perceave how litle the courtiers woulde 
regarde and esteme me and my sayinges. 

^ A private signal. 

• Morton was Chancellor as well as Cardinal, and so had legal 
suits to hear. 

» The prefix is here negative, and so “ improve ” is equivalent to 
** disapprove.” Lower we have “ disprove ” w'ith the same meaning, 

* Dispraised. ® Immediately. 
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I ensure^ you, maister Raphael, quod I, I toke 
greate delectacion in hearing you: all thinges that 
you saide were spoken so wittilye and so pleasauntly. 
And me thought me selfe to be in the meane time, 
not onelye at home in my countrei, but also through 
the pleasaunt remembraunce of the Cardinal, in whose 
house I was broughte up of a child, to waxe a child 
againe. And, frend Raphael, though I did beare 
verye greate love towardes you before, yet seynge 
you do so earnestlye favoure this man, you wyll not 
beleve howe muche my love towardes you is nowe 
increased. But yet, all this notwithstandinge, I can 
by no meanes chaunge my mind, but that I must 
nedes beleve, that you, if you be disposed, and can 
fynde in youre hearte to followe some princes courte, 
shall with your good counselles greatlye helpe and 
further the commen wealthe. Wherfore there is 
nothynge more apperteining to youre dewty, that is to 
saye, to the dewtie of a good man. For where as 
your Plato judgeth ^ that weale publiques shall by this 
meanes atteyne perfecte felicitie, ey ther if philosophers 
be kynges, or elles if kynges geve themselves to the 
studie of philosophic, how farre I praye you, shall 
comrnen wealthes then be frome thys felicitie, yf 
philosophers wyll vouchesaufe to enstruct kinges with 
their good counsell 

They be not so unkinde (quod he) but they 
woulde gladlye do it, yea, manye have done it 
alreadye in bookes that they have put furthe, if 
kynges and princes would be willynge and readye to 
folowe good counsell. But Plato doubtlesse dyd well 
foresee, oneless kynges themselves woulde applye their 

' Assure. 

® The reference is to the oft-quoted passage in “Republic,” V. 473. 

* Dr. Lupton suggests that this should be “will not vouchsafe,” 
corresponding to the “ nec dignentur ” of the original. But the 
rhetoncal question of the English really amounts to the same thing, 
the sense being, “ Commonwealths will be very near indeed to felicity 
if philosophers will vouchsafe to instruct the kings*” 
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mihdes to tlie studye of Philosophie; that elles they 
woulde never thoroughlye allowe the counsell of 
Philosophers, beynge themselves before even from 
their tender age infected, and corrupt with perverse, 
and evill opinions. Whiche thynge Plato hymselfe 
proved trewe in kinge Dionyse.^ If I shoulde propose 
to any kyng wholsome decrees, doynge my endevoure 
to plucke out of hys mynde the pernicious originall 
causes of vice and noughtines,^ thinke you not that I 
shoulde furthewith either be driven awaye, or elles 
made a laughyng stocke ? Well suppose I were with 
the Frenche kynge,''^and there syttinge in his counsell, 
whiles in that mooste secrete consultation, the kynge 
him selfe there beynge presente in hys owne personne, 
they beate their braynes and serche the verye bottomes 
of their wittes to discusse by what crafte and meanes 

^ For this allusion, see the Life of Dion in Plutarch. Plato came to 
Sicily to help Dion in the work of training Dionysius the younger, 
who became tyrant of Syracuse in 367 b.c. The end of the story may 
be briefly put thus : Dion was banished, and Plato retired. The 
monarch plunged into unmitigated vice, was driven out by Dion, re- 
captured the city, became more vicious than ever, was finally driven 
out, and died in exile. What Plato proved true is that it is impossible 
for the greatest of philosophers to undo the effect of a king’s vicious 
upbringing, 

* We use naughtiness ” to signify the minor escapades of children. 
But the older use is much stronger, and implies thorough wickedness, 
and (literally) “ nothingness ” in respect of worth. 

* It is a mistake to interpret too definitely the projects attributed in 
the text to the French king. They are merely suppositions, though 
suggested by facts. Louis XII. became king of France in 1498, and 
asserted his right by descent to the duchy of Milan and kingdom of 
Naples. He gained the former with little trouble ; but Frederic of 
Naples appealed to Ferdinand of Spain, who sent him an army. 
Louis and Ferdinand, however, made a secret agreement, and parted 
Naples between them. Then the thieves fell out ; and in the combats 
that followed, Nap’es was lost to France, and Louis was driven from 
Italy in 1513. His successor, Francis I., who began to reign in 1515 
(the year in which “ Utopia” was published), naturally turned his 
attention to the recovery of the lost Italian possessions, and won back 
Milan in 1515. Naples is called “fugitive Naples,” because the 
French were often seeking to obtain it, when, just as often, it slipped 
from their grasp. So our Plantagenet kings might have spoken of 
“fugitive and slippery France.” 
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the kynge maye styl kepe Myllayne, and drawe to 
him againe fugitive Naples, and then howe to con- 
quere the Venetians, and howe to bringe xhe 
under his jurisdiction all Italic, then howe Frenche- 
to win the dominion of Flaunders, Brabant, 
and of all Burgundie : with divers other seied'from 
landes, whose kingdomes he hath longe ago the desire 
in mind and purpose invaded. Here whiles of Italic 
one counselleth to conclude a legue of peace with the 
Venetians, so longe to endure, as shall be thought 
mete and expedient for their purpose, and to make 
themtalso of their counsell, yea, and besides that to 
geve them part of the pray, whiche afterwarde. 
when they have brought theyr purpose about after 
their owne myndes, they maye require and clayme 
againe. An other thinketh best to hiere the Launce 
Germaynes.^ An other woulde have the l^nightes 
favoure of the Swychers^ wonne with money. An others 
advyse is to appease the puissaunte power of the 
Emperoures majestic wyth golde,''^ as with a moste 
pleasaunte and acceptable sacrifice. Whiles an other 
gyveth counsell to make peace with the kynge of 
Arragone,*^ and to restoore unto him hys owne kynge- 
doms of Navarra,^ as a full assuraunce of peace. 
An other commeth in wdth his five egges,^ and 


‘ The German “free lances” (the Lafizknechte or Lance-knights of 
the margin) were well known in warfare as professional soldiers, whose 
services could be obtained for money. 

" The “ Swychers,” or Swiss, were also famous as hirelings, and are 
engagingly represented in modern literature in the person of Captain 
Bluntschli of “ Anns and the Man.” 

^ The Emperor Maximilian I. was never above being appeased with 
gold ; but, for all that, was a judicious, and, in many ways, a very 
enlightened monarch. 

* Ferdinand, husband of Isabella of Castile, and father of Catherine 
of Aragon, first wife of Henry VIII. 

® Navarre, a border state between France and Spain, was a constant 
bone of contention between the two kingdoms. 

* The sense is, “ another comes pushing in with his silly little plan.” 
Dr. Luplon nates that when it was a complaint that eggs were but four 
a penny, a dealer who offered five was the type of a hustling merchant. 
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adviseth to hooke in the kynge of Castell with 
some hope of affinitie or allyaunce, and to bringe to 
their parte certeine Pieers of his courte for greate 
pensions. Whiles they all staye^ at the chiefeste 
doubte of all, what to do in the meane time with 
Englande, and yet agree all in this to make peace 
with the * Englishmen, and with mooste suer and 
stronge bandes to bynde that weake and feable 
frendeshippe, so that they muste be called frendes, 
and hadde in suspicion as enemyes. And that 
therfore the Skottes^ muste be hadde in a readines, 
as it were in a standynge, readie at all occasions, in 
aunters ^ the Englishmen shoulde sturre never so lytle, 
incontinent to set upon them. And moreover previlie 
and secretlye (for openlie it maye not be done by the 
truce that is taken) privelie therefore I saye to make 
muche of some Piere of Englande, that is bannished 
hys countrey, whiche muste cleime title to the crowne 
of the realme, and afhrme hym selfe juste inherytoure 
thereof,* that by this subtill meanes they maye holde 
to them the kinge, in whome elles they have but 
small truste and affiaunce. Here I saye, where so 
great and heyghe matters be in consultation, where so 
manye noble and wyse menne counsell theyr kynge 
onelie to warre, here yf I selie man shoulde rise up 
and will them to tourne over the leafe,^ and le'arne 


Hence arose the proverb (aimed at officiousness), “You come in with 
your five eggs a penny, and four of them be rotten. ” 

* Hesitate, 

* For four hundred years the French constantly aimed blows at 
England through Scotland. 

* Aunters = adventures, so that “in aunters” is exactly “per- 
adventure” or “perhaps.” 

* The allusion is probably to Perkin Warbeck, who, posing as the 
banished Duke of York, claimed the throne from Henry ViL, and 
was supported by Charles VIH. of France and by James IV. of Scot- 
land. Earlier, Lambert Simnel, posing as Earl of Warwick, had been 
supported in his claim to the throne by Margaret of Burgundy. 

* The Latin has a different metaphor, and means “ order them to 
tack,” and so alter their course. 
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a newe lesson, sayinge that my counsell is not to 
medle with Italy, but to tarye styll at home, and that 
the kyngedome of Fraunce alone is almooste greater, 
then that it maye well be governed of one man ; 
so that the kynge shoulde not nede to studye howe to 
gette more ; and then shoulde propose unto them the 
decides of the people that be called the Achoriens/ 
whiche be situate over agaynste the Ilande of Utopia 
on the southeaste side. These Achoriens ones made 
warre in their kinges quarreil for to gette 
him another kingdome, whiche he laide example,^ 
claiijie unto, and avaunced hymselfe ryghte and worthy 
inheritoure to the crowne thereof, by the ^ 
tytle of an old aliaunce.^ At the last when ° 
they had gotten it, and sawe that they hadde even as 
muche vexation and trouble in kepynge it, as they had 
in gettynge it, and that either their newe conquered 
subjects by sundrye occasions were makynge daylye 
insurrections to rebell againste them, or els that other 
countreis were continuallie with divers inrodes and 
forragynges^ invadynge them : so that they were ever 
fighting either for them, or agaynste them, and never 
coulde breake up theyr campes : Seyng them selves 
in the meane season pylled ^ and impoverished : their 
money caried out of the realme : their own men killed 
to maintaine the giorye of an other nation : when 
they had no warre, peace nothynge better then warre, 
by reason that their people in war had so inured 
themselves to corrupte and wicked manners : that 
they had taken a delite and pleasure in robbinge 
and stealing : that through manslaughter they had 
gathered boidnes to mischiefe : that thier lawes were 
had in contempte, and nothing set by ® or regarded : 

' The Achorians are another imaginary people, deriving their name 
from Greek words equivalent to “no place,” either because they are 
non-existent, or else because they did not believe in acquiring extra 
places (a, privative, place). 

* Marriage. * Foragings or raids, ‘ Robbed. 

* Regarded or esteemed. 
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that their king beynge troubled with the charge and 
governaunce of two kingdomes» could not nor was not 
liable perfectlie to discharge his office towardes them 
both : seing againe that all these evelles and troubles 
were endles : at the laste layde their heades together, 
and like faithfull and lovinge subjectes gave to their 
kynge free choise and libertie to kepe styll the one 
of these two kingdomes whether he would : alleginge 
that he was not hable to kepe both, and that they 
were mo ^ then might well be governed of halfe a king : 
forasmuche as no man woulde be content to take him 
for his mulettour,^ that kepeth an other mans moyjes^ 
besydes his. So this good prince was constreyned to 
be content with his olde kyngedome and to geve over 
the newe to one of his frendes. Who shortelye after 
was violentlie driven out. Furthermore if I shoulde 
declare unto them, that all this busie preparaunce to 
warre, wherby so many nations for his sake ^ should 
be brought into a troublesome hurlei-burley,® when all 
his coffers were emptied, his treasures wasted, and his 
people destroied, should at the length through some 
mischance be in vaine and to none effect : and that 
therfore it were best for him to content him selfe with 
his owne kingedome of Fraunce, as his forfathers and 
predecessours did before him : to make much of it, to 
enrich it, and to make it as flourisshing as he could, to 
endevoure him selfe to love his subjectes, and againe 
to be beloved of them, willingly to live with them, 
peaceably to governe them, and with other kyng- 
domes not to medle, seinge that whiche he hath all 
reddy is even ynoughe for him, yea and more then he 
can well turne hym to : this myne advyse maister 
More, how thinke you it would be harde® and taken i 
So God helpe me not very thankefully, quod 1. 

^ More : t.e. they were too numerous to be governed properly by 
only half a king, 

* Muleteer. • Mules. 

* /.e. For the French king’s sake, * Disorder, disturbance, 

* Heard, 
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Wei let us precede then, quod he. Suppose that 
some kyng and his counsel were together whettinge 
their wittes, and devisinge, what subtell crafte they 
myght invente to enryche the kinge with great 
treasures of money. First one counselleth Enhaun- 
to rayse and enchaunce the valuation of cynge and 
money when the kinge must paye anye: imbasying 
and agayne to calle downe the value of ®^coynes 
coyne to lesse then it is worthe, when he muste 
receive or gather any. For thus greate sommes shal 
be payde wyth a lytyl money, and where lytle is 
due^ rnuche shal be receaved.^ Another Counter- 
counselleth to fayne warre, that when under faytewarres 
this coloure and pretence the kyng hath gathered 
greate aboundaunce of money, he maye, when it shall 
please him, make peace with greate solempnitie and 
holye ceremonies, to blinde the eyes of the poore 
communaltie, as taking pitie and compassion forsothe 
upon mans bloude, lyke a loving and a mercifull 
prince.^ Another putteth the kynge in remembraunce 
of certeine olde and moughteeaten ^ lawes, xhe renew- 
that of longe tyme have not bene put in ing of old 
execution, whych because no man can 
remembre that they were made, everie man hath 
transgressed. The fynes of these lawes he counselleth 
the kynge to require : for there is no waye „ . 
so proffitable, nor more honorable, as the ^ 
whyche hathe a she we and coloure of justice.^ Another 
advyseth him to forbidde manye thinges under 

* Dr. LUpton notes that Edward IV. introduced two new coins, the 
angel and angelot, which he ordered to be taken as equivalent to the 
noble and half-noble, though much inferior in weight and value. On 
the other hand, Henry VII. called in light and worn money, and 
simply allowed its weight valne. 

* Henry VU. in 1492, for instance, received grants from Parliament 
for the purpose of defending Brittany. There was a military demonstra- 
tion at Boulogne, and then peace was immediately made. 

* Moth-eaten. 

* Henry VII., in the person of hb agents, Empson and Dudley, 
revived many obsolete laws that enforced a money penaltjr, and thus 
enriched himself by means which had a show and colour of justice. 
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greate penalties and fines, specially suche thinges as 
is for the peoples profit not be used/ and afterwarde 
to dispence for money with them, whyche by this 
prohibition substeyne losse and dammage. For by 
this meanes the favour of the people is wonne, and 
profite riseth two wayes. First by takinge forfaytes 
of them whome covetousnes of gaynes hath brought 
Sellyng of in daunger of this statute, and also by 
licences sellinge privileges and licences,^ whyche 
the better that the prince is forsothe, the deerer he 
selleth them : as one that is lothe to graunte to any 
private persone anye thinge that is againste ,jthe 
proffitte of his people. And therefore maye sel none 
but at an exceding dere pryce. Another gyveth the 
kynge counsel to endaunger unto his grace the judges 
of the Realme,^ that he maye have them ever on his 
side, and that they maye in everye matter despute 
and reason for the kynges right. Yea and further to 
call them into his palace and to require them there to 
argue and discusse his matters in his owne presence. 
So there shalbe no matter of his so openlye wronge 
and unjuste, wherein one or other of them, either 
because he wyl have sumthinge to allege and objecte 
or that he is ashamed to saye that whiche is sayde 
alreadye, or els to pike a thanke^ with his prince, wil 
not fynde some hole open to set a snare in, wherewith 
to take the contrarie parte in a trippe.^ Thus whiles 
the judges cannot agree amonges them selfes, reason- 
inge and arguing of that which is playne enough, 
and bringinge the manifest trewthe in dowte : in the 


' Not be used = not to be used ; the sense being, to prohibit certain 
things that were against the interests of the people, and then to remove 
the prohibition for a money payment. 

• Mon^olies, or sole rights, for the sale or production of certain 
things. These monopolies were a serious abuse in More’s time, and 
became even worse later on. 

• The meaning is, to bind the judges over to his side. 

^ A pick thank ” was a sycophant, a favour -seeker. 

• To catch the other side tripping. 
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meane season the Kinge maye take a fyt occasion to 
understand the lawe as shal moste make for his 
advauntage, whereunto al other for shame, or for 
feare wil agree.^ Then the Judges may be bolde to 
pronounce on the kynges side. For he' that geveth 
sentence for the king, cannot be without a good 
excuse For it shalbe sufficient for him to have 
equitie on his part, or the bare wordes of the lawe, or 
a wrythen and wrested^ understandinge of the same, 
or els (whiche with good and just Judges is of greater 
force then all lawes be) the Kynges indisputable 
prerqgative. To conclude, al the counsell- 'pjjg saiyng 
ours agre and consent together with the of riche 
ryche Crassus,'^ that no abundance of gold Crassus 
can be sufficient for a prince, which muste kepe and 
maynteyne an armie : furthermore that a kynge, 
thoughe he would, can do nothinge unjustlye. For 
all that all men have, yea also the men them selfes be 
all his. And that every man hath so much of his 
owne, as the kynges gentilnes hath not taken from 
hym. And that it shalbe moste for the kinges 
advantage, that his subjectes have very lytle or 
nothinge in their possession, as whose savegarde dothe 
herein consiste, that his people doe not waxe wanton 
and wealthie through riches and libertie, because 
where these thinges be, there men be not wonte 
patiently to obeye harde, unjuste, and unlawefull com- 
maundementes. Where as on the other part neade and 
povertie doth holde downe and kepe under stowte 
courages, and maketh them patient perforce, takynge 
from them bolde and rebellynge stomakes. Here 
agayne if I shoulde ryse up, and boldelye affirme that 
all these counselles be to the kinge dishonoure and 
reproche, whose honoure and safetye is more and 


^ This is an excellent description of the administration of justice 
under Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 

* Wrythen {from verb “to writhe”) means “distorted.” 

• Marcus Licinius Crassus, triumvir with Caesar and Pompey, 
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rather supported and upholden by the wealth and 
ryches of his people, then by hys owne treasures : and 
if I should declare that the comminaltie chueseth their 
king for their owne sake and not for his sake : to the 
intent, that through his laboure and studie they might 
al live wealthily sauffe from wronges and injuries: 
and that therfore the kynge ought to take more care 
for the wealthe^ of his people, then for his owne 
wealthe, even as the office and dewtie of a shepehearde 
is in that, he is a shepherde, to feede his shepe rather 
then himselfe.^ For as towchinge this, that they 
Povertye thinke the defence and mayntenauijce of 
the mother peace to consiste in the povertie of the 
of debate people, the thing it selfe sheweth that they 

^realm^s farre out of the waye. For where shal 
a man finde more wrangling, quarrelling, 
brawling, and chiding, then among beggers ? Who 
be more desierous of newe mutations and alterations, 
then they that be not content with the present state of 
their lyfe ? Or finallye who be bolder stomaked to 
bringe all in a hurlieburlye (therby trustinge to get 
some windfal) then they that have nowe nothinge to 
leese ? ® And yf any Kyng were so smally regarded, 
and so lightly estemed,yea so behated * of his subjectes, 


‘ In all this passage, “wealth” signifies “well-being,” and not 
“riches.” 

* More, doubtless, had in his mind the shepherd simile in Book I. 
of the “ Republic,” especially this passage (I. 345) : “ As it is, 
Thrasymachus, . . . you suppose him [the genuine shepherd] to feed 
his sheep, in so far as he is a shepherd, not with an eye to what is best 
Xor the flock, but like a votary of feasting who is going to give an 
entertainment, with an eye to the good cheer, or else to their sale, 
like a money lender, and not like a shepherd. Whereas the only 
concern of the shepherd’s art is, I presume, how it shall procure what 
is best for ihato( which it is the appointed guardian ; . . . and so . . 
every government, in so far as it is a government, looks solely to the 
advantage of that which is governed and tended by it.” Dr. Lupton, 
however, quotes Ezekiel 34, 2 : “Woe be to the shepherds of Israel 
that do feed themselves : should not the shepherds feed the flocks ? ” 

* Lose. 

* Behated = greatly hated, and corresponds in form with “ beloved.” 
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that other wayes he could not kepe them in awe, but 
onlye by open wronges, by pollinge and shavinge, 
and by bringinge theiji to beggerie, sewerly it were 
better for him to forsake his kingedome, then to holde 
it by this meanes : whereby though the name of a 
king be kepte, yet the majestic is lost. For it is 
againste the dignitie of a kynge to have rule over 
beggers, but rather over ryche and welthie men. Of 
this mynde was the hardie and couragius a worthy 
Fabrice,^ when he sayde, that he had rather saiing of 
be a ruler of riche men, then be ryche Fabrice 
hims^fe. And verelye one man to live in pleasure 
and wealth, whyles all other wepe and smarte for it, 
that is the parte, not of a kynge, but of a jayler. To 
be shorte as he is a folyshe phisition, that cannot cure 
his patientes disease, onles he caste him in an other 
syckenes, so he that cannot amend the lives of his 
subjectes, but be taking from them the wealthe and 
commoditie of lyfe, he muste nedes graunte that, he 
knoweth not the feate ^ how to governe men. But let 
him rather amende his owne lyfe, renounce unhonest 
pleasures, and forsake pride. For these be the chiefe 
vices that cause hym to runne in the contempte or 
hatred of his people. Let him lyve of hys owne, 
hurtinge no man. Let him doe cost not above his 
power.® Let him restreyne wyckednes. Let him 
prevente vices, and take awaye the occasions of 
offenses by well orderynge hys subjectes, and not by 
sufferynge wickednes to increase afterward to be 
punyshed. Let hym not be to hastie in callynge 
agayne lawes, whyche a custome hathe abrogated : * 
specially suche as have bene longe forgotten, and 


' More exactly, “the upright and high-minded Fabricus.” Caius 
Fabricus, consul in the latter part of the third century B.C., is the type 
of integrity, incorruptibility, and simplicity of life. 

^ The act or art. 

* Let him not spend beyond his means. 

* Bringing back laws w'hich have been tacitly abandoned* 
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never lacked nor neaded. And let hym never under 
the cloke and pretence of transgression take suche 
fynes and forfaytes, as no Judge wyll suflfre a private 
persone to take, as unjuste and ful of gile.^ Here if I 
A fleasiixre should brynge forth before them the lawe 
and notable of the Macariens,^ whiche be not farre 
lawe of the distaunt from Utopia: whose Kynge the 
Macariens ^j^ye of hys coronation is bounde by a 
solempne othe, that he shall never at anye time have 
in hys treasure above a thousande pounde of golde or 
sylver.^ They saye a verye good kynge, whiche toke 
more care for the wealthe and commoditye of his 
countrey, then for thenriching ^ of him selfe, made this 
lawe to be a stop and a barre to kinges from heaping 
and hording up so muche money as might im- 
poveryshe their people. For he forsawe that this 
som of treasure woulde suffice to supporte the kynge 
in battaile against his owne people, if they shoulde 
chaunce to rebell : and also to maintein his warres 
againste the invasions of his forreyn enemies. Againe 
he perceived the same stocke of money to be to litle 
and unsufficient to encourage and enhable him wrong- 
fullye to take away other mens goodes : whyche 
was the chiefe cause whie the lawe was made. 
An other cause was this. He thought that by 
this, provision his people shoulde not lacke money, 
wherewith to mayneteyne their dayly occupieng and 
chaffayre.® And seynge the kynge could not chewse 
but laye out and bestowe al that came in above the 

^ Sir William Capel fell into the clutches of Sir Richard Empson, 
and was condemned in the sum of £2^00 under obsolete laws, but was 
allowed to compound with Henry VII, for £1600, (See Gairdner’s 
‘‘Henry VII,”) 

* Another imaginary people, named from the Greek fx&Kdpiost happy, 
blessed. 

* Henry VII. left at his death ;^l, 8 oo,ooo, representing nearly 
twenty millions in modem value ! 

‘ The enriching. 

* “ Occupying ” is trading in the wholesale sense, “ chattering ” is 
trading in tne retail sense. 
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prescript some ^ of his stocke, he thought he woulde 
seke no occasions to doe his subjectes injurie. 
Suche a kyng shalbe feared of evel men, and loved 
of good men. These, and suche other informations, yf 
I shoulde use among men wholye inclined and geven 
to the contrarye part, how deaffe hearers thinke you 
shoulde I have } 

Deaffe hearers douteles (quod I) And in good 
faith no marveyle. And to be plaine with you, truelye 
I can not allowed that suche communication shalbe 
used, or suche counsell geven, as you be suere shall 
nevqf be regarded nor receaved. For howe can so 
straunge informations be profitable, or how can they 
be beaten into their headdes, whose myndes be 
allredye prevented with cleane contrarye persua-, 
sions ? This schole philosophic is not schole 
unpleasaunte amongc frendes in familiare philosophye 
communication,^ but in the counselles of 
kinges, where greate matters be debated of princes 
and reasoned with greate authoritye, these hath no 
thinges have no place. That is it whiche 
I mente (quod he) when I sayde philosophye hadde 
no place amonge kinges. In dede (quod I) this 
schole philosophic hath not : whiche thinketh all 
thinges mete for every place. But there is an other 
philosophye more civile,® whyche knoweth, as ye 
wolde say, her owne stage, and thereafter orderynge 
and behavinge hereselfe in the playe that ^ 
she hathe in hande, playethe her parte a fitte 
accordingelye with comlyenes, utteringe similitude 
nothinge oute of dewe ordre and fassyon. And this 
IS the philosophye that you muste use. Or els whyles 

' Prescribed sum. 

* Approve. 

* Prejudiced, or prepossessed. 

* The idea is that rulers will act by might and not by right ; and so 
academic discussions, though pleasing exercises, are not practical, 

^ Civil, that is, as belonging to the life of citizens. A modern may 
use “social ” in this sense. 
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a cbmmodye of Plautus is playinge, and the vyle 
bondcmen skoffynge and tryffelinge^ amonge them 
selfes, yf you shoulde sodenlye come upon the stage 
in a Philosophers apparrell, and reherse oute of 
Octavia the place wherein Seneca disputeth with 
Adumme Nero:^ had it not bene better for you to 
plaier have played the domme persone,^ then by 

rehersynge that, whych served neither for the tyme 
nor place, to have made suche a tragycall comedy’e 
or gallymalfreye ? ^ For by bryngynge in other stuffe 
that nothinge apperteynethe to the presente matter, 
you muste nedes marre and pervert the play t^at is 
in hand, thoughe the stufife that you bringe be muche 
better. What part soever you have taken upon you, 
playe that aswel as you can and make the best of it : 
And doe not therefore disturbe and brynge out of 
ordre the whole matter, bycause that an other, whyche 
is meryer and better, cummethe to your remem- 
braunce. So the case standeth in a common wealthe, 
and so it is in the consultations of Kynges and 
prynces. Yf evel opinions and noughty® persuasions 
can not be utterly and quyte plucked out of their 
hartes, if you can not even as you wolde remedy 
vices, which use and custome hath confirmed : yet 
for this cause you must not leave and forsake the 
common wealthe : you muste not forsake the shippe 
in a tempeste, because you can not rule and kepe 


* Trifling. 

* The idea to be conveyed is that of incongruity, unsuitability, and 
so, of waste—of casting pearls before swine. Plautus was a comic 
dramatist, Seneca a writer of rhetorical and philosophical tragedies — 
Oetmia being one attributed to him. Transferring the similitude to 
English plays, we may imagine the effect of Hamlet’s soliloquy on 
death if it were placed amidst the knock-about farce of the Taming of 
the Sht:tw, 

* A character who appears in a play, and takes no part in the 
dial^ue. 

^ Gallimaufry. From an old French word, meaning a hash or 
ragout 5 . and hence a jumble, a ridiculous mixture. 

^ Vile. 
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downe the wyndes. No nor you muste not laboure 
to dryve into their heades newe and straunge infor- 
mations, whyche you knowe wel shalbe nothinge re- 
garded wyth them that be of cleane contrary mindes. 
But you must with a crafty wile and a subtell trayne ^ 
studye and endevoure youre selfe, asmuche as in you 
lyethe, to handle the matter wyttelye^ and hande- 
somelye for the purpose, and that whyche you can 
not turne to good, so to order it that it be not verye 
badde. For it is not possible for al thinges to be 
well, onles all men were good. Whych I thinke wil 
not Jbe yet thies good many yeares. 

By this meanes (quod he) nothing elles wyl be 
brought to passe, but whyles that I goe aboute to 
remedye the madnes of others, I shoulde be even as 
madde as they. For if I wolde speake suche thinges 
that be trewe I must neades speake suche thinges ; 
but as for to speake false thinges, whether that be a 
philosophers parte or no I can not tel, truelye it is 
not my part. Howebeit this communication of mine, 
thoughe peradventure it maye seme unplesaunte to 
them, yet can I not see why it shoulde seme straunge, 
or folishelye newfangled. If so be that I should 
speake those thinges that Plato faynethe in his weale 
publique : or that the Utopians doe in theires, these 
thinges thoughe they were (as they be in dede) better, 
yet they myghte seme spoken oute of place. Foras- 
muche as here amonges us, everye man TheUto- 
hathe his possesions severall ^ to him selfe, pian weale 
and there all thinges be common. But 
what was in my communication conteyned, that 
mighte not, and oughte not in anye place to be 
spoken } Savynge that to them whyche have 
throughlye decreed and determined with them 
selfes to rurine hedlonges the cpntrary waye it can 
not be acceptable and pleasaunt, because it calleth 

' Plan or stratagem. 

• Wisely. * Separate, 
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them backe^ and sheweth them the jeopardies. Verilye 
yf all thinges that evel and vitiouse^ maners have 
caused to seme inconveniente and noughte should be 
refused, as thinges unmete and reprochefull, then we 
must among Christen people wynke at^ the moste 
parte of al those thinges, whych Christ taught us, and 
so streitly forbad them to be winked at, that those 
thinges also whiche he whispered in the eares of his 
disciples he commaunded to be proclaimed in open 
houses.^ And yet the most parte of them^ is more 
dissident from the maners of the worlde nowe a 
dayes, then my communication was. But preachers, 
slie and wilie men, followynge youre counsel (as I 
suppose) bicause they saw men evel willing ^ to frame 
theyr manners to Christes rule, they have wrested 
and wriede ® his doctryne, and like a rule of leade have 
applyed it to mennes manners : that by some meanes 
at the leaste way^,® they myghte agree together. 
Whereby I can not' see what good they have done : 
but that men may more sickerlye® be evell. And I 
truelye shoulde prevaile even as litle in kinges coun- 
selles. P'or either I muste saye otherwayes then 
they saye, and then I were as good to saye nothinge, 
or els I muste saye the same that they saye, and (as 
Mitio saieth in Terence) heipe to further their mad- 
ties. For that craftye wyle, and subtil traine of 
yours, I can not perceave to what purpose it serveth, 
wherewith you wolde have me to study and endevoure 
my selfe, yf all thinges can not be made good, yet 
to handle them wittily and handsomely for the pur- 


* Vicious. * Ignore, shut our eyes to. 

* On the house-tops ; and so, with the utmost publicity, 

* J.f, Christ’s doctrines. * Ill-willing ; and so, unwilling, 

* Twisted and distorted ; so above, writhen and wrested.’* 

’ I.e, a measure that can be bent or twisted. 

* Where we should say simply “at least.” 

* Securely, surely. 

Mitio, in the Adelphi^ says, “ If I provoke or even put up with his 
violence, I shall indeed be as mad as he.” 
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pose, that as farre forth as is possible, they may not 
be very evel. For there is no place to dissemble in, 
nor to wincke in. Noughtye counselles muste be 
openlye allowed and verye pestilent decrees muste 
be approved. He shalbe counted worse then a spye, 
yea almoste as evel as a traytour, that with a faynte 
harte doth prayse evel and noyesome decrees. More- 
over a man canne have no occasion to doe good, 
chaunsinge into the companye of them, whych wyl 
soner perverte a good man, then be made good them 
selfes : through whose evel company he shalbe marred, 
or ^s if he remayne good and innocent, yet the 
wickednes and follye of others shalbe imputed to 
hym, and layde in his necke.^ So that it is impossible 
with that craftye wyele, and subtel trayne to turne 
anye thinge to better. Wherefore Plato by a goodlye 
similitude declareth, why wise men reiraine to medle 
in the common wealthe.^ P'or when they see the 
j>eople swarme into the stretes, and daily wet to the 
skinne with rayne, and yet can not persuade them 
to goe out of the rayne, and to take their houses, 
knowynge wel, that if they shoulde goe out to them, 

^ Laid to his charge. 

* “Those who worthily associate with philosophy form a very small 
remainder. . . . Now, he who has become a member of this little 
band, and has tasted how sweet and blessed his treasure is, and has 
watched the madness of the many, with the full assurance that there is 
scarcely a person who takes a single judicious step in his public life, 
and that there is no ally with whom he may safely march to the succour 
of the just ; nay that should he attempt it, he will be like a man that 
has fallen among wild beasts, unwilling to join in their iniquities, and 
unable singly to resist the fury of all, and therefore destined to perish 
before he can be of any service to his country or his friends, and do no 
good to himself or any one else. Having, 1 say, weighed all this, such 
a man keeps quiet and confines himself to his own concerns, like one 
who takes shelter behind a w'all on a stormy day, when the wind is 
driving before it a hurricane of dust and rain, and when from his 
retreat he sees the infection of lawlessness spreading over the rest of 
mankind, he is well content if he can in any way live his life here un- 
tainted in his own person by unrighteousness and unholy deeds, and 
when the time for his release arrives, take his departure amid bright 
hopes with cheerfulness and serenity.*’ — “ Republic,” VI., 496. 
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they should nothinge prevayle, nor wynne ought by 
it, but with them be wette also in the raine, they do 
kepe them selfes within their houses, being content 
that they be saffe them selves, seinge they cannot 
remedye the follye of the people. Howe be it doubt- 
lesse, maister More, (to speke truelye as my mynde 
geveth me) ^ where possessions be private, where 
money bearethe all the stroke,^ it is harde and almoste 
impossible that there the weale publique maye juste- 
leye be governed, and prosperouslye floryshe. Onles 
you thinke thus : that Justyce is there executed, 
where all thinges come into the handes of evell men, 
or that prosperitye there florysshethe, where all is 
divided amonge a fewe ; whyche fewe neverthelesse 
doe not leade theire lives very wealthely, and the 
resydewe lyve myserablye, wretchedlye and begger- 
lye. Wherefore when I corisyder with my selfe and 
weye in my mynde the wyse, and godlye ordinaunces 
of the Utopians, amonge whome with verye fewe 
lawes all thinges be so wel and wealthelye ordered, 
that vertue is had in pryce® and estimation and yet 
all thinges beinge there common, everye man hath 
aboundaunce of everye thinge. Againe on the other 
part, when 1 compare with them so manye nations 
ever makinge newe lawes, yet none of them all well 
and sufficientlye furnysshed with lawes : where everye 
man calleth that he hathe gotten, his owne proper^ 
and private goodes, where so^many newe lawes day lye 
made be not sufficiente for everye man to enjoye, 
defend, and knowe from an other rpans that whych 
he calleth his owne ; which thinge the infinite con* 
troversies in the la we, day lye rysynge, never to be 
ended, playnly declare to be trewe. These thinges 
(I say) when I consider with me selfe, I holde wel with 

* As my mind prompts me; ‘ 

* Where every ihing is measured inoney value, 

» Highly esteemed, or well-rewarded. 

* Proper = private, belonging tb one’s self. 
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Plato, and doe nothinge tnarveille, that he woulde make 
no lawes for them that refused those lawes, whereby 
all men shoulde have and enjoye equall • 
portions of welthes and commodities.^ For 
the wise man did easely foresee, this to bee al things in 
the one and onlye waye to the vvealthe of a common 
a communaltyc, yf equalitye of all thinges ^^rommen 
should be bioughte in and stablyshed. 

Wh)che I thinke is not possible to be observed, 
where everye mans gooddes be proper and peculiare 
to him selfe. For where everye man under certeyne 
tytlej and pretences draweth and plucketh to him- 
selfe as much as he can, so that a fewe devide among 
them selfes all the whole riches, be there never so 
muche abundaunce and stoore, there to the residewe 
is lefte lacke and povertye. And for the moste parte 
it chaunceth, that this latter sorte is more worthye 
to enjoye that state of wealth, then the other be : 
bycause the ryche men be covetous, craftye and un- 
profitable. On the other parte the poore be lowly, 
simple and by theire daylye laboure more profitable 
to the common welthe then to them selfes. Thus 
I doe fullye persuade me selfe, that no equall and 
juste distribution of thinges can be made, nor that 
perfecte wealthe shall ever be among men, onles this 
propriety ^ be exiled and bannished. But so long as it 
shal continew, so long shal remaine among the most 
and best part of men the hevy, and inevitable burden 
of poverty and wretchednes. Whiche, as I graunte 
that it maye be sumwhat eased, so I utterly denye 
that it can wholy be taken away. For if thete were 
a statute made, that no man should possesse above 
a certeine measure of grounde, and that no man 

^ It is related by Diogenes Laertius in his biography of Plato that 
the Arcadians and Thebans invited Plato to make the laws for a new 
city they had founded. When he discovered that there nas to be no 
community of rights and goods, he refused, 

‘‘‘ Private ownership. 
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shoulde have in his stocke above a prescripte and 
appointed some of money : ^ if it were by certein 
lawes decreed, that neither the Kinge should be of 
to greate power, neither the people to haute® and 
wealthy, and that offices shoulde not be obteined by 
inordinate suite, or by brybes and gyftes : that they 
shoulde neither be bought nor sold, nor that it shoulde 
be nedeful for the officers, to be at any cost or charge 
in their offices : for so occasion is geven to theym by 
fraude and ravin® to gather up their money againe, 
and by reason of giftes and bribes the offices be 
geven to rich men, which shoulde rather have cbeen 
executed of wise men : by such lawes I say, like as 
sicke bodies that be desperat and past cure, be wont 
with continual good chenssing to be kept and botched 
up for a time : so these evels also might be lightened 
and mitigated. But that thei may be perfectly cured, 
and brought to a good and upryght state, it is not 
to be hoped for, whiles every man is maister of his 
owne to him selfe. Yea. and whyles you goe aboute 
to doe youre cure of one parte, you shall make bygger 
the sore of an other parte, so the healpe of one causeth 
anothers harme ; forasmuche as nothinge can be geven 
to annye one, onles it be taken from an other. 

But I am of a contrary opinion (quod I) for me 
thinketh that men shal never there live wealthelye^ 
where all thinges be commen. For howe can there 
be abundaunce of gooddes, or of any thing, where 
every man withdraweth his hande from labour 
Whome the regard of his owne gaines driveth not 
to worke, but the hope that he hath in other mens 
travayles maketh him slowthfull. Then when they 
be pricked with poverty e, and yet no man can by 
any lawe or right defend that for his owne, which 
he hathe gotten with the laboure of his owne handes, 
shal not there of necessitie be continual sedition and 

' More than a prescribed and definite sum of money. 

• Too high, too haughty, “ Robbery, extortion. 
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blodeshed ? Speciallye the authoritye and reverence 
of magistrates beinge taken away, whiche, what place 
it maye have with such men amonge whome is no 
difference, I cannot devise. 

I marvel not (quod he) that you be of this opinion. 
For you conceave in youre minde either none at al, 
or els a verye false Image and similitude of this 
thing. But yf you had bene with me in Utopia^ and 
had presently^ sene theire fasshions and lawes, as I 
dyd, whyche lived there v. years and moore, and 
wolde never have commen thence, but onlye to make 
that i^ewe lande knowen here : Then doubtles you 
wolde graunt, that you never sawe people wel ordered, 
but onlye there. 

Surely (quod maister Peter) it shalbe harde for 
you to make me beleve, that there is better order 
in that newe lande, then is here in these count ryes, 
that wee knowe. For good wittes be aswel here 
as there : and I thinke oure commen wealthes be 
auncienter than theires ; wherein long use and ex- 
perience hath found out many thinges commodious 
for mannes lyfe, besides that manye thinges heare 
amonge us have bene found by chaunce, whiche no 
wytte coulde ever have devysed. 

As touchinge the auncientnes (quod he) of common 
wealthes, than ^ you might better judge, if you had red 

* More concocts this famous name from ov, no, and place, — 

the word “Utopia” being thus equivalent to “Nowhere.” More 
latinizes it with this significance. Writing (for instance) to Erasmus 
in 1517, he says, “Nusquamam nostrum nusquam bene scriptam ad te 
mitto ; ” z.f. “I am sending you my “Nowhere,” nowhere well 
written,” The suggestion in the text that the name derives from King 
Utopus, the great founder of the commonwealth, is of course a mere 
device of the fiction. The hexastich of Ancmolius (see p. 197), the 
Utopian poet-laureate, closes with the pun that the island might well 
be called “ Eutopia,” t.f. “Goodplace” (e6, good, and r 6 vost place). 
As parallels to More’s invention, readers will remember that Morris 
calls his description of a regenerated England, “News from Nowhere,” 
and that “Erewhon,” the topsy-turvy country described in Samuel 
Butler’s delightful satire, is a mere anagram of “ Nowhere,” 

* By your own presence ; personally. 

* Then. 
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the histories and cronicles of that land, which if we 
may beleve, cities were there, before men were here, 
Nowe what thinge soever hetherto by witte hath bene 
devised, or found by chaunce, that myght be aswel 
there as here. But I thinke verily, though it were 
so that we did passe them in witte : yet in study, 
in travaile, and in laboursome endevoure they farre 
passe us. F'or (as theire Chronicles testifie) before 
our arrival there, they never hard any thing of us, 
whome they cal the ultraequinoctialles : saving that 
ones about M.CC. yeares ago,^ a certeine shyppe was 
lost by the He of Utopia whiche was driven thether 
by tempest. Certeine Romaines and Egyptians were 
caste on lande. Whyche after that never wente 
thence. Marke nowe what profite they tooke of this 
one occasion through delygence and earneste travaile. 
There was no crafte nor scyence within the impire of 
Rome whereof any proffite could rise, but they either 
lerned it of these straungers, or els of them taking 
occasion to searche for it, founde it oute. So greate 
proffite was it to them that ever anye wente thyther 
from hence. But yf annye like chaunce before this 
hath brought anye man from thence hether, that is 
as quyte oute of remembraunce, as this also per- 
chaunce in time to come shalbe forgotten, that ever 
I was there. And like as they quickelye, almoste 
at the first meting, made their owne, what soever is 
amonge us wealthelye devised : so I suppose it wolde 
be long before we wolde receave anythinge, that 
amonge them is better instituted then amonge us. 
And this I suppose is the chiefe cause whie theire 
common wealthes be wyselyer governed, and doe 
flowrish in more wealthe, then ours, though we 
neither in wytte nor riches be their inferiours. 

' Therefore gentle Maister Raphael (quod 1) I praye 
you and beseche you describe unto us the Ilande. 
And study not to be shorte : but declare largely in 

^ Twelve hundred years ago. . . . 
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order their groundes, their rivers, their cities, theire 
people, theire manners, their ordinaunces, their lawes, 
and to be short al thinges, that you shal thinke us 
desierous to knowe. And you shal thinke us desierous 
to know what soever we knowe not yet. There is 
nothing (quod he) that I wil doe gladlier. For all 
these thinges I have freshe in mind. But the matter 
requireth leasure. Let us go in therfore (quod I) to 
dinner, afterward we wil bestowe the time at our 
pleasure. Content (quod hc^) be it. 

So we went in and dyned. When dinner was 
done, ^e came into the same place again, and sate 
us downe upon the same benche, commaunding oure 
servauntes that no man should trouble us. Then I 
and Maister Peter Giles desiered maister Raphael to 
performe his promise. He therefore seing us desirous 
and willing to harken to him, when he had sit stil 
and paused a litle while, musing and bethinkinge 
himselfe, thus he began to speake. 


THE END OF THE FIRSTE BOKfi. 





THE SECONDE BOKE OF THE COMMU- 
NICATION OF RAPHAEL HYTHLODAYE, 
CONCERNYNG THE BEST STATE OF A 
COMMON WEALTHE CONTEYNINGE THE 
DISCRIPTION OF UTOPIA. WITH A LARGE 
DECLARATION OF THE POLITIKE GO- 
VERNEMENT AND OF ALL THE GOOD 
LAWES AND ORDERS OF THE SAME 
ILANDE. 

T he Hand of Utopia, conteynethe in breadthe 
in the middel parte of it (for there it is brodest) 
CC,^ miles. Which bredthe continueth 
throughe the moste parte of the lande and fashion 
Saving that by litle and litle it commeth ofthenewe 
in, and waxeth narrower towardes both the 
endes. Which ^ fetching about a circuite 
or compasse of V. C,^ miles, do fassion the whole Hand 
like to the new mone. Betwene these two corners 
the sea runneth in, dividyng them a sender by the 
distaunce of xi. miles or there aboutes, and there 
surmountethe^ into a large and wyde sea, which by 
reason that the land on every side compassethe it 
about, and shiltreth it from the windes, is not roughe, 
nor mounteth not with great waves, but almost 
floweth quietlye, not muche unlike a greate standinge 
powle: and maketh welnieghe^ all the space within 
the bellye of the lande in maner of a haven : and to 
the greate commoditie of the inhabitauntes receaveth 

^ Two hundred. * I,e. the ends. ® Five hundred. 

* Spreads out. • Well-nigh. 
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in shyppes towardes everye parte of the lande. The 
forefrontes or frontiers of the ii. corners, what with 
fordes and shelves,^ and what with rockes be verye 
jeoperdous and daungerous. In the middle distaunce 
betwene them bothe standeth up above the water 
a greate rocke, which therfore is nothing perillous 
A place bycause it is in sight Upon the top of this 

naturally rocke is a faire and a strong tower builded^ 

which they holde with a garrison of men. 
but one Other rockes there be lyinge hidde under 
g^arrison the water, which therfore be daungerous. 
The channelles be knowen onely to themselfes. ^nd 
therfore it seldome chaunceth that anye straunger 
oneles he be guided by an Utopian can come in to 
this haven. In so muche that they themselfes could 
skaselye^ entre withoute jeoperdie, but that theire 
way is directed and ruled by certaine lande markes 
A politique standing on the shore. By turninge, trans- 
devise latinge,^ and removinge thies markes into 
chaung-ine places they maye destroye theire 

of land enemies navies, be they never so many, 

markes The out side or utter ^ circuite of the land is 

also ful of havens, but the landing is so suerly fenced, 
what by nature, and what by workemanshyp of mans 
The Ilaode ^ defenders maye dryve 

of Utopia backe manye armies. Howbeit as they 
so named saye, and as the fassion of the place it selfe 
Utomm dothe partely shewe, it was not ever com- 

^ passed about with the sea. But kyng 

Utopus, whose name, as conquerour the Hand beareth 
(For before his tyme it was called Abraxa) ^ which also 


devise 
in the 
chaun^ing: 
of land 
markes 


of Utopia 
so named 
of king 
Utopus 


• Fords = shallow waters ; shelves = sandbanks. 

• Scarcely. » Transferring. * Outer, as in “uttermost.” 

• Unlike most of More’s names, this seems to have no meaning, unless 
it is connected with “Abraxas ”-~a mystic name used as the tike of a 
Gnostic deity, and a gem engraved with the composite human and 
animal figure of the god. As More took his Utopian deity “ Mithras ” 
from Eastern mysteries, he might have found “Abraxa” at the same 
source. If ^ny suggestion is meant to be conveyed by the name, it is 
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broughte the rude and wilde people to that excellent 
perfection jp al good fassions, humanitye, and civile 
gentilnes, wherin they nowe goe beyond al the people 
of the world : even at his firste arrivinge and enteringe 
upon the lande, furthwith obteynynge the victory, 
caused xv. myles space of uplandyshe grounde, where 
the sea had no passage, to be cut and dygged up. 
And so brought the sea rounde aboute the lande. He 
set to this worke not only the inhabitauntes of the 
Ilande (because the^ should not thinke it done in 
contumelye and despyte) but also all his owne sol- 
dioijrs. Thus the worke beyng divided into juj 
so greate a numbre of workemen, was with handes 
excedinge marvelous spede dyspatched. make light 
In so muche that the borderers/ whiche 
at the firste began to mocke, and to jeste at this 
vaine enterpryse, then turned theire derision to 
marveyle at the successe, and to feare. There be 
in the Ilande liiii. large and faire cities, cities in 
or shiere townes, agreyng all together in Utopia 
one tonge, in lyke maners, institucions, and lawes. 
They be all set and situate alyke, and in gimiutude 
al poyntes fasWoned alyke, as farforthe as causeth 
the place or plotte sufferethe. concorde 

Of these cities they that be nigheste 
together be xxiiii. myles asonder. Againe distaunce 
there is none of them distaunte from the betwene 
nexte above one dayes jorneye a fote. 

There com yearly to Amaurote^ out of every 

cytie. .iii. old men wyse and well experienced, there to 

that a land without reasonable social order is a land of chaos and hocus- 
pocus. The curious reader will find a page full of pictures of Gnostic 
gems in Jennii^’ book, “The Rosicrucians.” Another solution which 
occurs to me is this ; Give to each letter of “Abraxas its numerical 
value in Greek, and the total comes to 365 — a complete year reckoned 
in days. Oipit the last letter, as More does, and the tot^ is decreased 
hy 20a Does he mean, then, that the social order represented by the 
unreformed island is not even half complete ? 

* The neighbouring people. 

• The capital of Utopia, from d^vp 6 s — dark, dim, hidden. 
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entreate^ and debate, of the common matters of the 
land. For this citie (because it standeth juste in the 
middes of the Ilande, and is therefore moste mete for 
the ambassadours of all partes of the real me) is taken 
for the chiefe and heade citye. The precinctes and 
The distri- boundes of the shieres be so commodiouslye 
bution of appoynted oute, and set fourthe for the 
cities, that none of them all hathe of anye 
syde lesse then xx. myles of grounde, and of some 
syde also muche more, as of that part where the 
But this cities be of farther distaunce asonder. None 
now adaies of the cities desire to enlarge the boundes 
and limites of theire shieres. For they 
aU^mfscheife them selfes rather the good hus- 

bandes,^ then the owners of theire landes. 
They have in the countrey in all partes of the shiere 
houses or fermes'*^ builded, wel appointed and fur- 
Husbandrye nyshed with all soites of instrumentes and 
and tillage tooles belongynge to husbandrye. These 
cheflye ^d houses be inhabited of the citezens, whyche 
regarded ^ come thether to dwelle by course.^ No hows- 
and holde or ferme in the countrey hath fewer 

advaunced ^hen xl. persones men and women, besydes 
two bondmen, whyche be all under the rule and order 
of the good man, and the good wyfe of the house, 
beinge bothe verye sage, discrete and aunciente per- 
sones. And every xxx. fermes or families have one 
heade ruler, whyche is called a Philarche,® being as it 
were a head baylyffe. Out of every one of these 
families or fermes commeth everye yeare into the citie 
XX. persones whiche have continewed ii. yeres before 
in the countreye. In theire place so manye freshe be 
sent thether oute of the citie, whoe, of them that have 
bene there a yeare all readye, and be therefore expert 
and conninge in husbandry, shalbe instructed and 
taughte. And they the nexte yeare shall teache 

' To treat, to deal with. * Husbandmen. • Farms. 

* By turns. • From tribe ; chief. 
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other. This order is used for feare that either 
skarsenes of victualles, or some other like incom- 
moditie should chaunce, throughe lacke of knowledge: 
yf they should be altogether newe, and freshe, and 
unexperte in husbandrie. This maner and fassion 
of yearelye chaunginge and renewinge the Cccupiers 
of husbandrye,^ though it be solempne^ and custom- 
ablye used, to thintent that no man shall be con- 
strayned againste his wil to contynewe longe in that 
harde and sharpe kynde of lyfe, yet manye of them 
have suche a pleasure and delyte in husbandrye, that 
they^ obteyne a longer space of yeares. These 
husbandmen plowe and til the ground, Thedueties 
and breede up cattel, and provide and make of men of 
ready woode, whyche they carrye to the J^usbandrye 
citie either by lande, or by water, as they maye 
moste convenyently. They brynge up a greate 
multitude of pulleyne,® and that by a mervaylouse 
policye.^ For the hennes dooe not sytte upon the 
egges : but by keepynge theym in a cer- a straung^e 
tayne equall heate they brynge lyfe into fassion in 
them, and hatche theym. The chykens, ^d^bring- 
assone as they be come oute of the shel, mg up of 
follow men and women in steade of the pulleyne 
hennes. They brynge up veryc few horses : nor 
none, but very fearce ones : and that for The use of 
none other use or purpose, but onlye to horses 
exercyse theire youthe in rydynge and feates of 
armes. For oxen be put to all the laboure The use of 
of plowyng and drawinge. Whiche they Oxen 
graunte to be not so good as horses at a sodeyne 
brunte,® and (as we saye) at a dead lifte, but yet they 

' Those occupied in husbandry. 

* Regular, usual. Originally, it means annual, especially in respect 
to religious rites. 

* Poultry. 

* A wonderful plan. Artificial incubation was in More’s day a 
matter of speculation, and not of practice, 

* At occasional spurts. 
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holde opinion, that oxen wil abide and suffre muche 
more laboure, payne and hardnes, then horses wil. 
And they thinke that oxen be not in daunger and 
subject unto so many diseases, and that they be kepte 
and mainteined with muche lesse coste and charge : 
and finallye that they be good for meate, when they be 
Bread and past laboure. They sowe come onelye for 
drink breade. For their drinke is eyther wyne 
made of grapes, or els of apples, or peares, or els it 
is cleare water. And many times meathe^ made of 
honey or licouresse ^ sodde in water, for thereof they 
have great store. And though they knowe certeynlie 
(for they knowe it perfectly in dede) how muche 
vitailes the citie wyth the whole countreye or shiere 
Asrreatdis- aboute it doeth spende yet they 

crSion in sowe muche more come, and bryed ^ up 
sowing of muche more cattell, then serveth for their 
come owne use, partynge the overplus among 
their borderers. What soever necessarie thinges be 
lacking in the countrey, all suche stuffe they fetch 
out of the citie : where without any exchaunge they 
easelye obteyne it of the magistrates of the citie. 
For every moneth manie of them go into the citie 
on the holy daye. When theyr harvest day draweth 
neare, and is at hande, then the Philarches, which 
be the head officers and bailifes of husbandrie, sende 


Mutual worde to the magistrates of the citie what 
helpe numbre of harvest men is nedefull to be 
ouickcly sent to them oute of the citie. The whiche 
dispatcneth companye of harvest men beynge readye 
at the daye appoynted, almost in one fayre daye 


dispacheth all the harvest woorke. 


» Mead. 

• Consume. 


• Licorice. 

* Breed, 
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Of the Cities and Namely of Amaurote. 

A S for their cities, who so knoweth one of them, 
knoweth them all : they be al so like one to an 
other, as farfurthe as the nature of the place 
permitteth. I will describe therefore to you one or 
other of them, for it skilleth not ^ greatly which : but 
which rather then Amaurote ? ^ Of them all this is 
the worthiest and of most dignitie. For the resideu 
knovfledge it for the head citie, because there is the 
counsell house. Nor to me anye of them all is better 
beloved, as wherein I lived five whole years together. 
The citie of Amaurote standeth upon the The de- 
side of a lowe hill in fashyon almost foure scription of 
square. For the breadth of it beginneth ^^^hiefe 
a litle beneth the toppe of the hill, and Citiein 
still continueth by the space of two miles, Utopia 
untill it come to the ryver of Anyder.® The 
length of it, which lieth by the ryvers syde, is sum- 
what more. The river of Anyder riseth The de- 
four and twentie myles above Amaurote out scription of 
of a litle springe. But beynge increased the river 
by other smale rivers and broukes that Anyder 
runne into it, and amonge other two sumwhat bygge 
ons, before the citie it is halfe a mile broade, and farther 
broader. And fortie myles beyonde the citie it falleth 
into the Ocean sea. By all that space that liethe 
betwene the sea and the citie, and certen myles also 
above the citie the water ebbeth and floweth sixe 
houres together with a swift tide. Whan the sea 
floweth in, for the length of thirtie miles it filleth 
all ‘ the Anyder with salte water, and driveth backe 

* It matters not. 

• In the title above, “ namely ” means “ by name,” or “ in particular.” 
* Anyder, from the Greek &yvBpos = without water (a, privative ; 
water). 
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the freshe water of the ryver. And sumwhat further 
The verie chaungeth ^ the swetenes of the freshe 


like in 
England in 
the river 
of Thamys 


water with saltnes. But a litle beyonde 
that the river waxeth swete, and runneth 
forcby ^ the citie freshe and pleasaunt. And 
when the sea ebbeth, and goeth backe 
againe, the freshe water foloweth it almooste even 
to the verie fal into the sea. Ther goeth a bridge 

Herein also made not of piles or of 

(joeth timber, but of stonewarke with gorgious 
London and substancial arches at that part of the 
Amaurote farthest from the sea: tp the 

intent that shippes maye passe alonge 
forbie all the side of the citie without let. They have 
also an other river which in dede is not verie great. 
But it runneth gentely and pleasauntly. For it riseth 
even oute of the same hill that the citie standeth 
upon, and runneth downe a slope through the middes 
of the citie into Anyder. And because it riseth a litle 
without the citie, the Amaurotians have inclosed the 
head spring of it, with stronge fences and bulwarkes, 
The use have joyned it to the citie. This 

of freshe is done to the intente that the water 
water should e not be stopped nor turned away, 
or poysoned, if their enemies should chaunce to come 
upon them. From thence the water is derived® and 
conveied down in cannels ^ of bricke divers wayes 
into the lower partes of the citie. Where that cannot 
be done, by reason that the place wyll not suffer it, 
there they gather the raine water in great cisternes, 
whiche doeth them as good service. The citie is com- 
The passed aboute with a heighe and thicke 

defence stone walle full of turrettes and bulwarkes. 
of towne A drie diche, but deape, and brode, and over- 
walles growen with bushes, briers, and thornes, 
goeth aboute thre sides or quarters of the city. To 


* Spoils. * Past ; the word occurs again a few lines lower, 
* Conducted. * Channels (cf. canals). 
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the fourth side the river it selfe serveth for a ditche. 
The stretes be appointed and set furth very com- 
modious and handsome, both for carriage, stretes 
and also against the windes. The houses 
be of faire and gorgious building, and on the strete 
side they stande joyned together in a long Buildin^es 
rowe through the whole streate without any houses 
partition or separation. The stretes be iwentie footc 
brode.^ On the backe side of the houses through the 
whole length of the streete, lye large gardens inclosed 
rounde aboute wyth the backe part of the streetes. 
Evei^e house hathe two doores, one into Xo every 
the streete, and a posterne doore on the dwelling 
backsyde into the garden. These doores ^den^ 
be made with two leaves, never locked nor piatte 
bolted, so easie to be opened, that they wil adjoyninge 
followe the least drawing of a fynger, and shutte 
againe alone. Whoso will, may go in, for there is 
nothinge within the houses that is private, or anie 
mans owne. And every tenth ycare they chaunge their 
houses by lot. They set great store by 
their gardeins. In them they have vine- smellStTof 
yardes, all maner of fruite, herbes, and Plato his 
flowre.s, so pleasaunt, so well furnished, and . ,, 

SO lynely kepte, that I never saw^e thynge 
more frutefull, nor better trimmed in anyc place. Their 
studie and dcligence herin commeth not The com- 
onely of pleasure, but also of a certen strife moditie of 
and contention that is betwene strete and fo^^ended 
strete, concerning the trimming, husband- also of 
ing, and furnisshing of their gardens : everye Vergile 
man for his owne parte. And verelye you shall not 
lightelye finde in all the citie anye thinge, that is 

^ To us this seems no great width ; but the streets of More’s London 
were generally but half that width. 

* Gear = matter. “Republic,” III., 416, says, “ In the first place, 
no one should possess any private property if it can possibly be avoided ; 
secondly, no one should have a dwelling or storehouse into which all 
who please may not enter.” 
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more commodious, eyther for the profite of the 
Citizens, or for pleasure. And therfore it maye seme 
that the first founder of the citie mynded nothing 
so much, as these gardens. For they saye that 
kinge Utopus him selfe, even at the first beginning 
appointed, and drewe furth the platte fourme ^ of the 
ciiie into this fashion and figure that it hath nowe, 
but the gallant^ garnishinge, and the beautifull settinge 
furth of it, wherunto he sawe that one mannes age 
would not suffice : that he left to his posteritie. For 
their cronicles, whiche they kepe written with all 
deligente circumspection, conteinynge the histone of 
M. vii. C. lx. ^ yeares, even from the firste conquest 
of the Ilande, recorde and witnesse that the houses in 
the beginning were very low, and like homely cotages 
or poore sheppard houses, made at all adventures ^ of 
everye rude pece of tymber, that came firste to hande, 
with mudde walles, and ridged rooffes, thatched over 
with strawe. But nowe the houses be curiouslye® 
buylded after a gorgious and gallante sorte, with three 
storyes one over another. The outsides of the walles 
be made either of harde flynte, or of plaster, or els 
of bricke, and the inner sydes be well strengthened 
with tymber work. The roofes be plaine and flat, 
covered with a certen kinde of plaster that is of no 
coste, and yet so tempered that no fyre can hurt or 
perishe it, and withstandeth the violence of the wether 
better then any leade. They kepe the winde oute of 
Glased or their windowes with glasse, for it is ther 
ca^nvased much used,^ and somhere'^ also with fine 
windowes Jinnen cloth dipped in oyle or ambre,® and 
that for two commodities. For by thys meanes more 
lighte commeth in, and the winde is better kepte oute. 

* Le, the flat figure, or ground plan, • Handsome, 

• Seventeen hundred and sixty. 

♦ Haphazard. • Carefully. 

• Glass was not used for the poorer houses in More’s time, 

^ Somewhere, in some places. • Resin. 
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Of the Magistrates. 

E VERYE thirtie families or fermes, chuese them 
yerely an officer, which in their olde language is 
called the Syphograunte, and by a newer name 
the Philarche, Every ten Syphograuntes, with al 
their thirtie families be under an officer which was 
ones called the Tranibore, nowe the chiefe A tranibore 
Philarche.^ Moreover as concerninge the intheUto- 
elecfion of the Prince, all the Sypho- 
grauntes, which be in number 200, first be a head or 
sworne to chuese, him whom they thinke chief peere 
rnooste mete and expediente. Then by a secrete 
election, they name prince ^ one of those A mar- 
iiij. whome the people before named unto velous 
them. For oute of the iiij, quarters of the ^ssioiffn 
citie there be iiij. chosen, oute of every chusinge 
quarter one, to stande for the election : magistrates 
Whiche be put up to the counsell. The princes office 
continueth all his life tyme, oneles he be deposed or 
put downe for suspition of tirannie. They Tyranny in 
chuese the Tranibores yearly, but lightlie awelor- 
they chaunge them not. All the other 
officers be but for one yeare. The Trani- utterlieto 
bores everye thyrde daye, and sumtimes, be abhorred 
yf nede be, oftener come into the counsell house with 
the prince. Their counsell is concerninge the common 
wealthe. If there be any controversies amonge the 


* Dr. Lupton has made heroic efforts to derive these names from 
the Greek, and suggests that ‘‘Tranibor” means “Bench-eater,” 
(Bpdyos = top bench in a gallery ; ^op6s ~ feeders), and that “ Sypho- 
grant ” has something to do with (rv<p€6tj a sty ; and that since Our 
own word “Steward ” is but “ Sty-ward,” More obvioussly had in his 
mind the Benchers and Stewards of an Inn of Court ! Wild and 
improbable as all this sounds, it is not impossible. More was not 
above verbal ingenuity of this kind. 

* Of each city, not of the whole state. 
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reasonably 

delated 


Against 
hastie and 


commoners, whiche be verye fewe, they dispatch and 
Sutes d them by and by.^ They take ever ii. 

cOTitro^ Siphograuntes to them in counsel, and everi 
▼ersies dai a new coupel. And it is provided, that 
touchinge the common wealthe 
partie forth- shalbe confirmed and ratified, onlesse it 
with to be have bene reasoned of and debated thre 
now a^aies counsell, before it be decreed, 

ofr^tpur- deathe to have anye consultation for 
pose be un- the common wealthe oute of the counsell, 
dTtSe?'^*^ or the place of the common election. This 
® statute, they saye, was made to the efi*tent 

that the prince and Tranibores might not easilye 
Against conspire together to appresse the people 
hastie and by tyrannic, and to chaunge the state of the 
rash decries weale publik. Therfore matters of great 
or statutes importance be broughte to the 

election house of the Siphograuntes, which open the 
matter to their families. And afterwarde, when they 
have consulted amonge themselves, they shew their 
devise to the counsell. Somtime the matter is brought 
before the counsel of the whole Ilande. Furthermore 
A custome custome also the counsel useth, to 

worthye to dispute or reason of no matter the same 
he used daye that it is firste proposed or put furthe, 
in^^ but to defferre it to the nexte syttinge of 

counsels the counsell. Because that no man when 

Md par- he hath rashely there spoken that commeth 
lamentes tonges ende, shall then afterwarde 

rather studye for reasons wherwith to defende and 
mainteine his first folish sentence, than for the com- 
moditie of the common wealth : as one rather willing 
the harme or hindraunce of the weale publike then 
any losse or diminution of his owne existimation.^ 
And as one that would be ashamed (which is a verie 
folishe shame) to be counted anye thing at the firste 


A custome 
worthye to 
be used 
these daies 
in our 
counsels 
and par- 
liamentes 


* Quickly. 


* Esteem, estimation. 
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oversene' in the matter. Who at the first ought to 
have spoken rather wyselye, then hastely, or rashlye. 


Of Sciences, Craftes & Ocupations. 


H USBANDRIE is a Science* common to them all 
in generall, bothe men and women, wherein 
they be all experte and cunning. In this they 
be all instructe even from their youth : jiysbandrie 
parH^lie in their scholes with traditions and or tillage 
preceptes, and partlie in the countrey nighe practised of 
the citie, brought up® as it were in playinge, ^jjich^now 
not onely beholding the use of it, but by adayesis 
occasion of exercising their bodies practising reject unto a 
it also. Besides husbandrie, whiche (as I ^^^Ig^gort 
saide) is common to them all, everye one 
of them learneth one or other several ^ and particular 
science, as his owne proper crafte. That Siences or 
is most commonly either clothworking in 
wol or flaxe, or masonrie, or the smithes 
craft, or the carpenters science. For there necessities 
is none other occupation that any number 
to speake of doth use there. For their gar- the mayn- 
mentes, whiche throughoute all the llande tenaunce of 
be of one fashion, (savynge that there is a 
difference betwene the mans garmente and wanton 
the womans, betwene the maried and the pleasure 
unmaried) and this one continueth for evermore 


occupations 
should be 
learned for 


* Overseen = deceived, or misled. The whole sentence means, 
“ As one that would feel ashamed to be thought deceived in the first 
instance, i.e, he is unwilling to admit that what he said first is wrong, 
and so devotes all his energies to defending his mistake. 

* Science is used throughout as knowledge, especially of a trade or 
craft. 

* A mistranslation of Robinson’s; it should be, “taken out.” But 
the real sense is the same — namely, that of teaching field-work byplay, 
making the field a literal “ kindergarten.” 

* Separate. 
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unchaunged, semely and comelie to the eye, no lette* 
to the movynge and weldynge ^ of the bodye, also fytte 
Similitude both for wynter and summer : as for these 
inapparreli garmentes (I saye) every familie maketh 
their owne. But of the other foresaide craftes everye 
Nocitizein learneth one. And not onely the 

without a men, but also the women. But the women, 
science as the weaker sort, be put to the easyer 
craftes: as to worke wolle and flaxe. The more 
laborsome sciences be committed to the men. For 
the mooste part every man is broughte up in his 
fathers crafte. For moste commonlye they®* be 
To what naturallie therto bente and inclined. But 
occupation yf a mans minde stande to anye other, he 
miturSlfe^^ is by adoption put into a familye of that 
inclined occupation, which he doth most fantasy.^ 
that let Whome not onely his father, but also the 

him learne magistrates do diligently loke to, that he 
be put to a discrete and an honest householder. Yea, 
and if anye person, when he hath learned one craft, 
be desierous to learne also another, he is likewyse 
suffred and permitted. 

When he hathe learned bothe, he occupieth 
whether he wyll : ^ onelesse the citie have more neade 
of the one, then of the other. The chiefe and 
al mooste the onelye offyce of the Syphograuntes is, 
Idelper- to see and take hede, that no manne sit 
idle : but that everye one applye ® hys owne 
outof^t^ craft with earnest diligence. And yet for 
weale all that, not to be wearied from earlie in 
publique the morninge, to late in the evenninge, 
with continuall worke, like labouringe and toylinge 
beastes. For this is worse then the miserable and 
wretched condition of bondemen. Whiche nevertheles 
is almooste everye where the lyfe of workemen and 

^ Hiudi’ance. 

* Wielding, employment, or use. * Fancy. 

* He follows wnich of the two he prefers. • Ply, perform. 
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artificers, saving in Utopia. For they dividynge the 
daye and the nyghte into xxiiii. juste^ houres, appointe 
and assigne onelye sixe of those houres to woorke, 
[three] before noone, upon the whiche they go streighte 
to diner : ^ and after diner, when they have 
rested two houres, then they worke iii. tion^in the" 
houres and upon that they go to supper, laboure andi 
Aboute eyghte of the cloke in theeveninge toy?® of 
(counting one of the clocke at the firste 
houre after noone) they go to bedde : eyght houres 
they geve to slepe. All the voide® time, that is 
bejwene the houres of worke, slepe, and meate, that 
they be suffered to bestowe, every man as he liketh 
best him selfe. Not to thintent^ that they shold 
mispend this time in riote or slouthfulnes : but beynge 
then licensed® from the laboure of their owne occupa- 
tions, to bestow the time well and thriftelye upon 
some other science, as shall please them. (J^or it is a 
solempne® custome there, to have lectures daylye 
early in the morning, \vhere to be presente they 
onely be constrained that be namelye chosen'^ and- 
appoynted to learninge. Howbeit a greate xhe studie 
multitude of every sort of people, both of good 
men and women go to heare lectures, some hterature 
one and some an other, as everye mans nature is 
inclined. Yet, this notwithstanding, if any man had 
rather bestowe this time upon his owne occupation, 
(as it chaunceth in manye, whose mindes rise not in 
the contemplation of any science liberall) ® Playing 
he is not letted, nor prohibited, but is s«pper 
also praysed and commended, as profitable to the 

• Exact, equal. 

• The text is misleading. The Utopian working day is six hours 
long, and not nine as seems to be implied.^ The word “ three was 
dropped out before “ noon ” in second edition, though it appears in 
the mrst. TTie Latin has “ tres ante meridiem.” Thus they work from 
nine till five with a two hours’ interval. 

• Spare, leisure. * The intent. * Liberated. 

• Regular. ' Chosen by name, specially. 

• Whose minds do not aspire to pure knowledge. 
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common wealthe. After supper they bestow one 
houre in playe : in summer in their gardens : in 
winter in their commen halles : where they dine and j 
suppe. There they exercise themselves in musike, orj 
els in honest and wholsome communication. Dice-' 
playe, and suche other folishe and pernicious games 
But now know not.] But they use ii. games not 

adaies dice- i^uch unlike the chesse. The one is the 
play is the battell of numbers, wherein one numbre 
pastime of stealethe awaye another. The other is 
prmces wherin vices fyghte with vertues, as it were 
in battel array, or a set fyld. In the which game is 
verye properlye shewed, bothe the striffe and discorde 
Plaies or vices have amonge themselves, and 

games also agayne theirc unitye and Concorde againste 
profitable vertues; And also what vices be repugnaunt 
to what vertues : with what powre and strength they 
assaile them openlye : by what wieles ^ and subtelty 
they assaulte them secretely : with what helpe and 
aide the vertues resiste, and overcome the puissaunce 
of the vices : by what craft they frustrate their 
purposes : and finally by what sleight or meanes the 
one getteth the victory. But here least ^ you be 
deceaved, one thinge you muste looke more narrowly 
upon. For seinge they bestowe but vi. houres in 
vvoorke, perchaunce you maye thinke that the lacke 
of some necessarye thinges hereof maye ensewe. But 
this is nothinge so. For that smal time is not only 
enough but also to muche for the stoore and abundaunce 
of all things, that be requisite, either for the necessitie, 
Thekyndes commoditie of life. The which thinge 
and sortes you also shall perceave, if you weye and 
of ydle consider with your selfes how great a parte 
peope people in other contreis lyveth ydle. 

First almost all women, whyche be the halfe of the 
Women whole numbre: or els if the women be 
somewhere occupied, there most comonlye in their 
> Wiles. * Lest. 
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steade the men be ydle. Besydes this how greate, 
and howe ydle a companye is there of preystes, and 
relygious men,^ as they cal them ? put Priestes 
thereto al ryche men, speciallye all landed religious 
men, which comonlye be called gentilmen, 
and noble men. Take into this numbre men and 
also theire servauntes : I meane all that landed men 
flocke of stoute bragging russhe bucklers,^ Joyne to 
them also sturdy and valiaunte^ beggers, Servyng- 
clokinge their idle lyfe under the coloure men 
of some disease or sickenes. And trulye you shal 
find tl^em much fewer then you thought, by whose 
labour all these things are wrought, that in sturdy and 
mens affaires are now daylye used and valiaunt 
frequented.^ Nowe consyder with youre heggers 
selfe, of these fewe that doe woorke, how fewe be 
occupied, in necessarye woorkes. For wonderfull 
where money beareth all the swinge,^ there wittely 
many vayne and superfluous occupations spoken 
must nedes be used, to serve only for ryotous super- 
fluite, and unhonest pleasure. For the same multitude 
that now is occupied in woork, if they were devided 
into so fewe^' occupations as the necessarye use of 
nature requyreth ; in so greate plentye of thinges as 
then of necessity woulde ensue, doubtles the prices 
wolde be to lytle for the artifycers to maynteyne 
their livinges. But yf all these, that be nowe busied 
about unprofitable occupations, with all the whole 
flocke of them that lyve ydellye and slouthfullye, 
whyche consume and waste everye one of them more 

' Monks and friars. 

* Armed retainers. Swashbucklers — boys of* the belt,” to use 
Scott’s phrase. 

* Vigorous: beggars thoroughly able to work. 

* The construction rather obscures the sense, which is, “ you will be 
astonished to find what a small number of people are engaged in actual 
productive labour.” 

’ Where worth is measured by money; above, we bad “where 
money beareth all the stroke.” 

* So few ... as = no greater number of . . , than. 
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of these thinges that come by other mens labourer 
then ii. of the workemen themselfes doo : yf all these 
(I saye) were sette to profy table occupatyons, you 
easelye perceave howe lytle tyme would be enoughe, 
yea and to muche to stoore us with all thinges that 
maye be requisite either for necessitie, or for com- 
moditye, yea or for pleasure, so that the same pleasure 
be trewe and natural And this in Utopia the thinge 
it selfe makethe manifeste and playne. For there in 
all the citye, with the whole contreye, or shiere 
adjoyning to it scaselye 500. persons of al the whole 
numbre of men and women, that be neither olde,, 
nor to weake to worke, be licensed and discharged 
from laboure. Amonge them be the Siphograuntes 
Not as- (whoe thoughe they be by the lawes ex* 
muche as empte and privileged from labour) yet they 
the magi- exempte not themselfes : to the intent that 
they may the rather by their example pro- 
voke other to worke. The same vacation 
from labour do they also enjoye, to whome the people 
persuaded by the commendation of the priestes, and 
secrete election of the Siphograuntes, have geven a 
perpetual licence from laboure to learninge.^ But if 
any one of them prove not accordinge to the expecta- 
tion and hoope of him conceaved,^ he is forthwith 
plucked backe to the company of artificers. And 
contrarye wise, often it chaunceth that a handicraftes 
man doth so earnestly bestowe his vacaunte and 
Onely spare houres in learninge, and throughe 
learned men diligence so profyteth therin, that he is 
c^ledto taken from his handy® occupation, and 

^ promoted to the company of the learned. 

Oute of this ordre of the learned be chosen ambassa- 
dours, priestes, Tranibores, and finallye the prince him- 

* Le, certain persons, chosen by the priests and magistrates, are 
allowed to forgo bodily labour, and devote themselves to study, 

* Le, falsify the hopes and expectations entertained of him. 

’ Manual. < 
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selfe. Whome they in theire olde tonge cal Barzanes,^ 
and by a newer name, Ademus.^ The residewe of the 
people being neither ydle, nor yet occupied about 
unprofitable exercises, it may be easely judged in 
how fewe houres how muche good woorke by them 
may be doone and dispatched, towardes those thinges 
that I have spoken of. This commodity they have 
also above other, that in the most part of necessarye 
occupations they neade not so much work, 
as other nations doe. For first of all the avoydex- 
buildinge or repayringe of houses asketh ce^iye cost 
everye# where so manye mens continual 
labour, bicause that the unthrifty heire suffereth the 
houses that his father buylded in contyneuaunce of 
tyme to fall in decay. So that which he myghte 
have upholden wyth lytle coste hys successoure is 
constreyned to buylde it agayne a newe, to his great 
charge. Yea manye tymes also the howse that stoode 
one man in ^ muche moneye, another is of so nyce ^ and 
soo delycate a mynde, that he settethe nothinge by it. 
And it beynge neglected, and therefore shortelye 
fallynge into ruyne, he buyldethe uppe another in an 
other place with no lesse cost and chardge. But 
amonge the Utopians, where all thinges be sett in a 
good ordre, and the common wealthe in a good staye,® 
it very seldom chaunceth, that they cheuse a newe 
plotte to buyld an house upon. And they doo not 
only finde spedy and quicke remedies for present 
faultes : but also prevente them that be like to fall. 
And by this meanes their houses continewe and laste 
very longe with litle labour and smal reparations : in 

^ Doubtless from the Hebrew “ Bar,” son of, and Zdy^ Doric for 
poetical form of ZeiJy, Jupiter. 

* Misprinted “ Adamus ” by Robinson. It is from the Greek, a, 
without, and people. Thus a king with the title ** Folkless,” rules 
in Misty town ” on the river “ Waterless ” in the land of “ Nowhere.” 

* “ Stood him in,” for ** cost him,” is a common modern colloquialism. 

* Particular. 

* Well settled, on a sure foundation. 
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so much that this kind of woorkmen somtimes have 
almost nothinge to doo. But that they be com- 
maunded to hewe timbre at home, and to square and 
trimme up stones, to the intente that if anye woorke 
chaunce, it may the spedelier rise. Now, syr, in theire 
Howto apparell, marke (I praye you) howe few 
lessen the woorkmen they neade. Fyrste of al, whyles 
charg:e in they be at woorke, they be covered homely 
with leather or skinnes, that will last vii. 
yeares. When they go furthe abrode they caste 
upon them a cloke, whych hydeth the other homelye 
apparel. These clookes through out the wholb Hand 
be all of one coloure, and that is the natural coloure 
of the wul. They therefore do not only spend ^ much 
lesse wullen clothe then is spente in other contreis, 
but also the same standeth them in muche lesse coste. 
But lynen clothe is made with lesse laboure, and is 
therefore hadde more in use. But in lynen cloth 
onlye whytenesse, in wullen only clenlynes is regarded. 
As for the smalnesse or finenesse of the threde, that 
is no thinge passed for.^ And this is the cause 
wherfore in other places iiii. or v. clothe gownes of 
dyvers coloures, and as manye silke cootes be not 
enoughe for one man. Yea and yf he be of the 
delicate and nyse ^ sorte x. be to fewe : whereas there 
one garmente wyl serve a man mooste commenlye ij. 
yeares. For whie shoulde he desyre moo } ^ Seinge 
yf he had them, he should not be the better hapte ® or 
covered from colde, neither in his apparel anye whitte 
the comlyer. Wherefore, seinge they be all exercysed 
in profitable occupations, and that fewe artificers in 
the same craftes be sufficiente, this is the cause that 
plentye of all thinges beinge among them, they doo 
sometymes bringe forthe an innumerable companye 
of people to amend the hyghe wayes, yf anye be 
broken. Many times also, when they have no suche 

‘ Use. ^ * Cared nothing for. ® Nice, particular. 

* More. * Wrapped, covered. 
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woorke to be occupied aboute, an open proclamation 
is made, that they shall bestowe fewer houres in 
worke. For the magistrates doe not exercise theire 
citizens against© theire willes in unneadefull laboures. 
For whie^ in the institution of that weale publique, 
this ende is onelye and chiefely pretended® and 
mynded, that what time maye possibly be spared 
from the necessary© occupacions and affayres of the 
commen wealth, all that® the citizeins shoulde with- 
draw© from the bodely service to the free libertye of 
the minde, and garnisshinge of the same. For 
herein* they suppose the felicitye of this liffe * to 
consiste. 


Of theire Living and Mutual Conversation 
Together. 

B ut nowe wil I declare how the citizens use 
them selfes one towardes another : what familiar 
occupieng and enterteynement,^ there is amonge 
the people, and what fassion they use in the dis* 
tribution of every thing. CFirste the city consisteth j 
of families,® the families most commonlye be made of 
kinredes.'^ For the women, when they be maryed 
at a lawefull age, they goo into theire husbandes 
houses. But the male children with al the whole 
male ofspringe continewe still in their owne family 
and be governed of the eldest and auncientest father,: 
onles he dote® for age : for then the next to him in 

> Because. * Put forth, set before them. 

• Referring, to ‘' what time.” 

* Life. * Employment and intercourse. 

• Households. ' Kindreds or relatives. 

• Become a dotard. 
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5 ige, is placed in his rowngj^l But to thintent the 
prescript number of the citizens shoulde neither de- 
The numbrc crease, nor above measure increase, it is 
of citizens ordeined that no familie, which in every 
citie be vi. thousand in the whole, besydes them of 
the contrey, shall at ones have fewer children of the 
age of xiiii. yeares or there about then x. or mo then 
xvi., for of children under this age no numbre can be 
prescribed or appointed.^ This measure or numbre is 
easily observed and kept, by putting them that in 
fuller families be above the number into families of 
smaller increase. But if chaunce be that in the whole 
citie the stoore encrease above the just number, there- 
with they fil up the lacke of other cities. But if so 
be that the multitude throughout the whole Ilande 
passe and excede the dewe number, then they chuese 
out of every citie certein citezens, and build up a 
towne under their owne lawes in the next land where 
the inhabitauntes have muche waste and unoccupied 
ground, receaving also of the same countr^y people to 
them, if they wil joyne and dwel with them.J They thus 
joyning and dwelling together do easelye agre in one 
fassion of living, and that to the great wealth of both 
the peoples. For they so briiige the matter about by 
theire lawes, that the ground which before was neither 
good nor profitable for the one nor for the other, is nowe 
sufhciente and fruteful enoughe for them both. But 
if the inhabitauntes of that lande wyl not dwell with 
them to be ordered by their lawes, then they dryve 
them out of those boundes which they have limited,^ 
and apointed out for them selves. And if they 
resiste and rebel, then they make warre agaynst 

* This is obscure. What is meant is this : No city with its environs 
may contain more than six thousand families ; and no family may 
contain less than ten or more than sixteen adults. Robinson’s phrase, 
“children of the age of fourteen or thereabouts” signifies “adults.” 
There was no rule about the number of children l^low the age of 
fourteen. 

* Marked out, defined. 
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them. For they counte this the moste juste cause of 
warre, when anye people holdethe a piece of grounde 
voyde and vacaunt to no good nor profitable use, 
kepyng other from the use and possession of it, 
whiche notwithstandyng by the lawe of nature ought 
thereof to be nouryshed and relieved. If anye 
chaunce do so muche diminishe the number of any of 
theire cities, that it cannot be fylled up agayne, without 
the diminishynge of the just numbre of the other 
cyties (whiche they saye chaunced but twyse synce the 
beginnyng of the lande throughe a greate pestilente 
plage)* then they fulfyll and make up the numbre 
with cytezens fetched out of theire owne forreyne 
townes,^ for they had rather suffer theire forreyne 
townes to decaye and peryshe, then any cytie of theire 
owne Ilande to be diminished. But nowe 
agayne to the conversation ^ of the cytezens wefl 
amonge themselfes. The eldeste (as I be dis- 
sayde) rulethe the familye. The wyfes bee 
ministers to theire husbandes, the children of the 
to theire parentes, and to bee shorte the ydle cora- 
yonger to theire elders. 

Every Cytie is devided into foure equall 
partes or quarters. In the myddes of every quarter 
there is a market place of all maner of thinges. 
Thether the workes of every familie be brought 
into certeyne houses. And everye kynde of thing 
is layde up severall ® in bernes ^ or store houses. 
From hence the father of everye familye, or every 
housholder fetchethe whatsoever he and his have 
neade of, and carieth it away with him without 
money, without exchaunge, without any gage, pawne, 
or pledge. For whye shoulde any thing be denyed 
unto him i seynge there is abundaunce of all thinges, 
and that it is not to bee feared, leste anye man wyll 
aske more then he neadeth. For whie should it 

* Barns, 


^ Towns on the mainland, occupied by Utopians. 
• Intercourse. * Separately. * 
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be thoughte that that man woulde ask more then 
anough, which is sewer ^ never to lacke ? Certeynely 
The cause kyndes of lyvinge creatures either 

of covetous* feare of lacke dothe cause covetousnes and 
extor- ravyne ® or in man only pryde, which 
countelh it a glorious thinge to passe and 
excel other in the superfluous and vayne ostentation 
of thinges. The whyche kynde of vice amonge the 
Utopians can have no place. Nexte to the market 
places that I spoke of, stande meate markettes : * 
whether be brought not only all sortes of herbes, and 
the fruites of trees, with breade, but also fishe, s.nd all 
maner of iiii. footed beastes, and wilde foule that be 
mans meate. But first the fylthynes and ordure 
therof is dene washed awaye in the renninge ryver 
without the cytie in places appoynted mete for the. 
same purpose. From thence the beastes be brought 
in kyllcd, and cleane wasshed by the handes of theire 
bondemen. For they permitte not their frie citezens 
Of the accustome them selfes to the killing of 

slaughter beastes, through the use whereof they 
thinke, clemencye the genteleste affection 
of oure nature by lytle and lytle to decaye 
and peryshe. Neither they suffer anye 
thinge that is fylthye, lothesome, or un- 
clenlye, to be broughte into the cytie, least the ayre 
by the stenche therof infected and corrupte, shoulde 
Fylth and cause pestilente diseases. Moreover everye 
strete hath certeyne great large halles sett 
in equal distaunce one from another, everye 
one knowen by a severall name. In these 
halles dwell the Syphograuntes. And to 
everye one of the same halles be apoynted xxx. 
families, on either side xv. The stewardes of everye 
halle at a certayne houre come in to the meate 


of beastes 
we have 
learned 
manslaugh- 
ter 


ordure 
bring the 
infection of 
pestilence 
mto Cyties 


' Sure. * Covetise, covetousness. 

• Plunder, rapine. 

* Meat food, and not flesh only. 
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markettes, where they receyve meate accordinge to 
the number of their halles.^ But first and chieflie of 
all, respect is had to the sycke, that be 
cured ^ in the hospitalles. For in the circuite gence and 
of the citie, a litle without the walles, they attendance 
have iiii. hospitalles,^ so bigge so wyde, so 
ample, and so large, that they may seme 
iiii. litle townes, which were devised of that bignes 
partely to thintent the sycke, be they never so many 
in numbre, shuld not lye to thronge or strayte,^ and 
therefore uneasely, and incommodiously : and partely 
that l^ey which were taken and holden with con- 
tagious .iseases, suche as be wonte by infection to 
crepe irom one to another, myght be layde apart 
farre from the company of the residue. These 
hospitalles be so wel appointed, and with al thinges 
necessary to health so furnished, and more over so 
diligent attendaunce through the continual presence 
of cunning phisitians is given, that though no man be 
sent thether against his will, yet notwithstandinge 
there is no sicke persone in al the citie, that had not 
rather lye there, then at home in his owne house. 
When the stewarde of the sicke hath received suche 
meates as the phisitians have prescribed, then the 
beste is equallye devided among the halles, according 
to the company of every one, saving that there is had 
a respect to the prince, the byshop, the tranibours, 
and to ambassadours and all straungers, if there be 
any, which be verye fewe and seldome. But they also 
when they be there, have certeyne severall® houses 
apointed and prepared for them. To these halles at 
the set houres of dinner and supper commeth all the 

* l.€, the number of people in their halls. 

* Under care, or under treatment. 

* The London of More’s time had one hospital only, St, 
Bartholomew’s. 

* To thronge=loo thronged ; to strayte=too confined, too cramped 
for room. 

* Separate (as often here). 
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whole Siphograuntie or warde, Warned by the noyse 
of a braseri trumpet: excepte suche as be sicke in 
the hospitalles, or els in their owne houses. Howbeit 
no man is prohibited or forbid, after the 
halles be served, to fetch home meate out 
Ubertic so of the market to his own house, For they 
^at nothing: knowe that no man wyl doe it without a 
comouls^on reasonable. For thoughe no man be 

prohibited to dyne at home, yet no man 
doth it willyngly ; because it is counted a pointe of 
smal honestie.^ And also it were a follye to take the 
payne to dresse a badde diner at home, whe,n they 
may be welcome to good and fyne fare Sv. neighe 
hande at the hall. In this hal al vile service, all 
slavery, and drudgerie, with all laboursome toyle, and 
Women * busines is done by bondemen. But 

bothe dresse the women of every family by course ^ have 
and serve the office and clmrge of cookerie for 
the meate sethinge and dressinge the meate, and 
ordcringe all thinges therto belongyng. They sit at 
three tables or moe, accordinge to the numbre of 
their company. The men sitte upon the bench next 
the wall, and the women againste them on the other 
side of the table, yet yf anye sodeyne evyll should 
chaunce to them, as manye tymes happeneth to women 
with chylde, they maye rise wythoute trouble or dis- 
turbuance of anye bodie, and go thence into the 
. nurcerie. The nurceis sitte severall alone 
o^rceis theyr younge suckelinges in a certaine 

parloure appointed and deputed to the same purpose, 
never without fire and cleane water, nor yet without 
cradels, that when they wyll they maye laye downe 
the younge infantes, and at theyr pleasure take them 
oute of their swathynge clothes, and holde them to 
the fire, and refreshe them with playe. Every mother 

* Honesty = honour ; so that “small honesty” amounts really to 
“ bad form,” or a breach of public manners. 

• By turns. 
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is tioufce to her owne childe, onles either death, or 
sycknes be the let.^ When that chaunceth, the wives 
of the Syphograiintes quyckelye provyde a 
nource* And that is not harde to be done, soner pro- 
For they that can doo it, profer themselves voketh men 
to no service so gladlye as to that. Because 
that there thys kinde of pitie is muche then praise 
praysed : and the chylde that is nourished, and com- 
ever after taketh his nource for his owne ®endation 
naturall mother. Also amonge the nourceis, sytte all 
the children that be under the age of v. Theeduca^ 
yeares.^ All the other chyldren of bothe tion of 
kyndes, as well boyes as girles, that be 
under the age of maryage, do eyther serve 
at the tables, or els if they be to yonge therto, yet 
they stand by with marvailous silence. That whiche 
is geven to them from the table they eate, and other 
severall dynner tyme they have none. The Sipho- 
graunte and his wife sitte in the myddes of the high 
table, farasmuch as that is counted the honorablest 
place, and because from thence all the whole companie 
is in their sight. For that table standeth overwharte^ 
the over ® ende of the hall. To them be joyned two 
of the auncientest and eldest For at everye table 
they sit foure at a meesse.^ But yf there be a church 
standing in that Syphograuntie or warde, then tho 
priest and his wife sitteth with the Siphograunt, as 
chiefe in the company. On both sydes of xhe yon^ 
them sit yonge men, and nexte unto them mixed wSh 
againe olde men. And thus through out elders 
all the house equall of age be sette together, and yet 
be mixt and matched with unequal ages. This, 
they say, was ordeyned, to the intent that the sage 
gravitie and reverence of the elders should kepe the 

* Be the hindrance. 

* Athwart, across. * Upper. 

* Mess : as we use the word “ mess ” to describe the common table 
in ships, regiments, etc. 
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yongers from wanton licence of wordes and behavioure. 
Forasmuch as nothynge can be so secretlye spoken or 
done at the table, but either they that sit on the one 
side or on the other muste nedes perceave it. The 
dishes be not set down in order from the first place 
Oldemenre- ^he olde men (whose places be 

gardcdand marked with some speciall token to be 
reverenced knowen) be first served of their meate, 
and then the residue equally. The old men devide 
their deinties ^ as they think best to the yonger on 
eche syde of them. 

Thus the elders be not defrauded of their 
dewe honoure, and neverthelesse equall commoditie 
This nowe ^^mmeth to every one.^ They begin everye 
adaiesis dinner and supper of redinge® sumthing 
observed that perteneth to good maners and vertue, 
univwsities shorte, because no man shalbe 

greved^ therwith. Hereof thelders® take 
occasion of honest communication, but neither sadde 
nor unpleasaunt. Howbeit they do not spende all 
Talke at the whole dinertime themselves with longe 
theteble and tedious’ talkes : but they gladly heare 
also the yonge men : yea, and purposelye provoke 
them to talke, to then tent that they may have a profe 
of every mans wit, and towardnes,® or disposition to 
vertue, which commonlie in the libertie of feasting 

This is re- Their diners 

pugnaunt to be verie short : but their suppers be sum- 
thc opinion what longer, because that after dyner 
phisitions foloweth laboure, after supper slepe and 
natural reste, whiche they thinke to be of 
more strength and efficacie to wholsome and healthful! 

‘ Robinson omits here a parenthesis, which amounts to, “if there 
be not enough to go all round/* 

* Every one’s convenience is considered* 

* By reading, 

* Bothered, annoyed, 

* The elders. 

* Inclinations, bent. 
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digestion. No supper is passed without musicke. 
Nor their bankettes ^ lacke no conceytes nor jonketes.^ 
They burne swete gummes and spices Musicke at 
or perfumes, and pleasaunt smelles, and the table 
sprinckle aboute swete oyntementes and waters, yea, 
they leave nothing undone that maketh for the 
cheringe of the companye. For they be muche en- 
clined to this opinion : to thinke no kinde 
of pleasure forbydden, whereof commeth without 
no harme. Thus therfore and after this sort harme not 
they live togethers in the citie, but in the 
countr^y they that dwell alone farre from ® 

any neighboures, do dyne and suppe at home in their 
owne houses. For no familie there lacketh any kinde 
of victualles, as from whom^ commeth all that the 
citezens eate and ly ve by. 


Of their Journeyng or Travalying Abrode 
WITH Divers other Matters Cunninglye 
Reasoned and Wyttilye Discussed, 

B ut if any be desierous to visite either theyr 
frendes dwelling in an other citie, or fb see the 
place it selfe : they easelie obteyne licence of 
their Siphograuntes and Tranibores, onlesse there be 
some profitable let.* No man goeth out alone but a 

* Banquets (connected, of course, with ‘*banc,” a bench). 

® “Conceits and junkets ” simply stand for fancy eatables, dainties, 
confectionery, and so forth. 

* Since from the country-folk come all victuals for the city. 

* Some hindrance which makes it advisable to keep them at home. 
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companie Js sente furth together with their princes 
letters, which do testifie that they have licence to 
go that journey^ and prescribeth also the day of their 
retonme*. They have a wageyn geven them, with a 
common bondman, which driveth the oxen, and taketh 
charge pf them. But onles they have women in their 
cpmpanie, they sende home the wageyn againe, as an 
impediment and a let. And thoughe they carye 
nothynge furth with them, yet in all their jorney 
they lack nothing. For whersoever they come, they 
be at home. If they tary in a place longer then one 
daye, than ^ there every one of them falleth to his 
owne occupation, and be very gentilly enterteined ^ of 
the workemen and companies of the same craftes. If 
any man of his owne heade ^ and without leave, walke 
out of his precinct and boundes, taken without the 
princes letters, he is broughte againe for a fugitive 
or a runaway with greate shame and rebuke, and is 
sharpely punished. If he be taken in that fault 
againe, he is punished with bondage. If anye be 
desirous to walke abrode into the feldes, or into the 
countrey that belongeth to the same citie that he 
dwelleth in, obteininge the good wil of his father, 
and the consente of his wife, he is not prohibited. 
But Into what part of the contrei soever he commeth 
he hath no meat geven him until he have wrought 
out his forenones * taske, or dispatched so muche work, 
as there is wont to be wrought before supper. 
Observing this law and condition, he may go whether 
he wil within the boundes of his own citie. For he 
shalbe no les profitable to the citie, then if he were 
within it. Now you se how litle liberte they have to 
loiter : howe they can have no cloke or pretence to 
ydlenes. There be neither winetavernes, nor ale 
houses, nor stewes, nor anye occasion of vice or 

‘ Then. ® Kindly treated. 

• His own authority, without permission. 

* Forenoon, morning. 
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wickednes, no lurkinge corners, no places of wfycked 
counsels or unlawfull assembles. But they be in the 
presente sighte,^ and under tlve eies of q 
every man. So that of necessitie they must common 
either apply® their accustomed labours, or wealth, 
els recreate themselves with honest and ^Hstians 
laudable pastimes. This fashion and trade to be 
of life, being used amonge the people, it can- flowed 
not be chosen, but that they muste of necessitie have 
store and plentie of all thinges. And seyng they be all 
therof parteners equallie, therefore can no _ .. . . 

man there be poore or nedie. In the the'cause*^ 
counsell of Amaurot, whether,® as I said, that every 
every citie sendeth three men a pece “^attl^ath 
yearly, assone as it is perfectly knowen ® 

of what thinges ther is in every place plentie, and 
againe what thinges be skant in any place : inconti- 
nent the lacke of the one is perfourmed ^ and filled up 
with the aboundance of the other. And this they do 
frely without anye benefite, taking nothing againe of 
them, to whom the thinges is given, but those cities 
that have geven of their store to any other citie that 
lacketh, requiring nothing againe of the same citie, 
do take suche thinges as they lacke of an other citie, 
to the which they gave nothinge. So the whole ylande 
is as it were one familie, or housholde. But when 
they have made sufficient provision of store a common 
for themselves (which they thinke not done, wealthe is 
until they have provided for two yeres 
folowinge, because of the uncertentie of the a great 
next yeares proflfe)® then of those thinges, household 
wherof they have abundaunce, they carie furth into 
other countreis great plentie : as grayne, honnie, 

‘ In full view. * Ply, work at, * Whither. 

* Immediately the deficiency in one place is filled up from the 
superfluity of the other. 

* Proof ; the sentence means : “ because it is uncertain whether next 
year’s production will prove sufficient.” 
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The traf- 
fique and 
merchaun- 
dise of the 
Utopians 


wulle,»flaxe, woode, madder, purple die, felles,*- waxe,. 
tallowe, lether, and lyvinge beastes. And the seventh 
parte of all these thynges they geve 
franckelye and frelie to the pore of that 
countrey. The residewe they sell at a 
reasonable and meane price. By this trade 
of traffique or marchaundise, they bring into* 
their own countrey, not only great plenty of golde and 
silver, but also all suche thynges as they lacke at home,, 
whiche is almoste nothinge but Iron. And by reason 
they have longe used this trade, nowe they have more 
aboundaunce of these thinges, then anye man wyll 
beleve. Nowe therfore they care not whether the>r 
sell for readye money, or els upon truste to be payed 
at a daye, and to have the mooste parte in debtes. 
In all in so doynge^ they never followe the 

thinges and credence of privat men but the assuraunce 
or warrauntise ^ of the whole citie, by instru- 
mentes® and writinges made in that behalfe 
accordingly. When the daye of paiement is 
come and expired, the citie gathereth up the 
debte of the private debtoures,® and putteth it into the 
common boxe, and so longe hathe the use and profite 
of it, untill the Utopians their creditours 
demaunde it. The mooste parte of it they 
never aske. For that thynge whiche is to 
them no profite to take it from other, to 
whom it is profitable : they thinke it no 


above all 
thinges to 
their com- 
munitie thei 
have an eye 


By what 
pollicie 
money may 
be in lesse 
estimation 


righte nor conscience.’’' But if the case so stand, 


* Felles = skins. Robinson’s text reads “purple died fells,’* which 
is wrong, two separate things being meant. The reading above is that 
of the first edition, with a comma supplied. 

* Should be, “But in so lending.*' 

* Never trust the credit of private persons — they trade with the 
community, not with individuals. Guarantee. ® Agreements. 

® Jm the city with which Utopia is trading collects the payments of 
its own citizens, since the Utopians, as noted above, trade with the 
city, not with individuals. 

^ They think it unconscionable, or a hard bargain, to take something 
they do not want from those who do* 
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that they must lende part of that money to an other 
people, then they require theyr debte : or when they 
have warre. For the whiche purpose onelye they kepe 
at home all the treasure, whiche they have, to be 
holpen and socoured by it either in extreame jeopar- 
dyes, or in suddeine daungers. But especiallye and 
chiefelie to hiere therewith, and that for unreasonable 
greate wayges, straunge ^ soldiours. For they hadde 
rather put straungers in jeopardie, then theyr owne 
countreyemen ; knowynge that for money it is better 
ynoughe, their enemyes themselves many either with 
times, may be boughte or solde, or elles 
throughe treason be sette togethers by the to avoyde 
eares amonge themselves. For this cause warre, then 
they kepe an inestimable treasure. But 
yet not as a treasure : but so they have mans bloud 
it, and use it, as in good faythe I am to fight 
ashamed to shewe : fearinge that my woordes shall 
not be beleved. And this I have more cause to 
feare, for that I knowe howe difficultlie 
and hardelye I meselfe would have beleved wy e 
an other man tellinge the same, if I hadde not 
presentlye ^ sene it with mine owne eyes. 

For it muste neades be, that howe farre a thynge 
is dissonaunt and disagreing from the guise and trade ^ 
of the hearers, so farre shall it be out of theire belefe. 
Howebeit, a wise and indifferent estimer^ of thynges 
will not greatly e marveill perchaunce, seynge all theyr 
other lawes and customes do so muche differre from 
cures, yf the use also of gold and sylver amonge them 
be applied, rather to their owne fashyons, than to 
oiires. I meane in that they occupie not® money 
themselves, but kepe it for that chaunce, whiche as 
it maye happen, so it maye be, that it shall never 

* Foreign. * Being present myself. 

• Guise = manners, or fashion. Trade = ways, or customs, 

* Impartial estimator, or judge. 

• Do not use money, or trade with money. 
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come to passe. In the meane time golde and sylver, 
whereof money is made, they do so use, as none of 
them doethe more esteme it, then the verye nature of 
Golde thing deserveth. And then who doeth 

worse then not playnelye se howe farre it is under Iron : 
yron as without the whiche men can no better 

the^neSs^ lyve then without here and water. Where- 
sarie use a$ to golde and silver nature hath geven no 
therof that we may not well lacke : if that the 

follye of men hadde not sette it in higher estimation 
for the rarenesse sake. But of the contrarie parte, 
nature as a mooste tender and lovynge mother, hathe 
placed the beste and mooste necessarie thinges open 
abroade : as the ayere, the water, and the yearth ^ it 
selfe. And hathe removed and hyd farthest from 
iisvayne and unprofitable thinges. Therefore if these 
metalles amonge them shoulde be faste locked up in 
some tower, it might be suspected, that the prince 
^nd the counsell (as the people is ever foolishelie 
ymagininge) intended by some subtiltie to deceave 
the commons, and to take some profite of it to 
themselves. Furthermore if they shold make therof 
plate and suche other finelie and cunninglie wroughte 
stuffe : if at anye time they should have occasion to 
breake it ; and melt it againe, therewith to paye their 
souldiers wages, they see and perceave verye well, 
that men woulde be lothe to parte from those thinges, 
that they ones begonne to have pleasure and delite 
in. To remedie all this they have founde oute a 
meanes, whiche, as it is agreable to all their other 
lawes and customes, so it is from oures,^ where gol,de 
is so much set by, and so diligently kept, very farre 
discripant and repugnaunt : and therfore uncredible, 
blit onelye to them that be wise. For where as they 
eate and drinke in earthen and glasse vesselles, whiche 

* Earth. 

* From our customs; “from” depends upon * **discrepaUt and 
repugnant,” 
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in dede be curiouslye and properlie ^ made, and yet be 
of very small value: of golde and sylver q wonder- 
they make commonly chaumber pottes, and full con- 
other vessel les, that serve for moste vile tumelie 
uses, not onely in their common halles, but 
in every mans private house. Furthermore of the same 
mettalles they make greate chaines, fetters, and gieves ^ 
when'n they tie their bondmen. Finally whosoever 
for anye offense be infamed,^ by their eares 
hange rynges of golde : upon their fyngers reprochful 
they weare rynges of golde, and aboute badge of 
their neckes chaines of golde : and in con- 
elusion their headcs be tied aboute with 
gold. Thus by al meanes possible thei procure to 
have golde and silver among them in reproche and 
infamie. And these mettalles, which other nations 
do as grevously and sorrowefullye forgo, ^ as in a 
manner their owne lives : if they should altogethcrs 
at ones^ be taken from the Utopians, no man there 
would thinke that he had lost the worth of one farthing. 
They gather also pearles by the sea side, and Dia- 
mondes and carbuncles upon certen rocks, and yet they 
seke not for them : but by chaunce finding them, they 
cut and polish them. And therwith thei deck their 
yonge infauntes. Whiche like as in the 
first yeres of their childhod, they make 
muche and be fonde and proude of such precious 
ornamentes, so when they be a litle more stones, 
growen in yeares and discretion, perceiving 
that none but children do weare such toies children 
and trifels : they lay them awaye even of to plave 
their owne shamefastenesse,® wythoute anye 
byddynge of their parentes : even as oure chyldren. 


* Elaborately and handsomely. 

* Gyves. ’ Infamous, held in disrepute or infamy. 

^ Do without. * Once. 

* “ Shamefastness is the correct form, of which “ sharaefacedness ” 
is merely a corruption. 
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when they waxe bygge, doo caste awaye nuttes, 
brouches, and puppettes.^ Therfore these lawes and 
customes, whiche be so farre differente from al other 
nations, howe divers fantasies also and myndes they 
doo cause, dydde I never so playnelie perceave, as in 
the Ambassadoures of the Anemolians.^ 

These Ambassadoures came to Amaurote whiles 
I was there. And because they came to entreate of 
A very plea- great and weightie matters, those three 
saunttale citizens a pece oute of everie city^ were 
comen thether before them. But all the Ambassadours 
of the nexte countreis, whiche had bene there before, 
and knewe the fashions and maners of the Utopians, 
amonge whom they perceaved no honoure geven to 
sumptuous apparell, silkes to be contemned, golde 
also to be infamed and reprochful,^ were wont to come 
thether in verie homelye and simple araie. But the 
Anemolianes because they dwell farre thence, and 
had very litle aquaintaunce with them : hearinge that 
they were all apparelled alike, and that verie rudely 
and homely : thinkinge them not to have the thinges 
whiche they did not weare : being therfore more 
vproude, then wise : determyned in the gorgiousnes 
of their apparel to represente verye goddes, and wyth 
the brighte shyninge and glisterynge of their gay 
^lothing to dasell the eyes of the silie® poore Utopians. 
^So there came in iii. Ambassadours with c. ® servauntes 
all apparelled in chaungeable colours the moste of : 
them in silkes : the Ambassadours themselves (for at 1 
home in their owne countrey they were noble men) in 
cloth of gold, with great cheines of gold, with golde 

* Nuts, trinkets, and dolls ; and so, “childish things” in general. 

* itytfjLdfKios = windy ; so the Anemolians are the windy, inflated, 
boastful people. 

* The three mentioned at the beginning of Book Two, who are sent 
out of every city to Amaurote as counsellors. 

* Disreputable and implying reproach. 

* Simple. • A hundred. 

’ Probably what we should call “shot” material, 
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hanginge at their eares, with gold ringes upon their 
fingers, with brouches and aglettes ^ of gold upon their 
cappes, which glistered ful of peerles and precious 
stones : to be short trimmed, and adourned with al 
those t hinges, which among the Utopians were either 
the punishement of bondmen, or the reproche of 
infamed persones, or elles trifels for yonge children 
to playe withal. Therefore it wolde have done a man 
good at his harte to have sene howe proudelye they 
displeyed theire pecockes fethers, howe miiche they 
made of theire paynted sheathes,^ and howe loftely 
they set forth and advaunced them selfes, when they 
compared their gallaunte apparrell with the poore 
rayment of the Utopians. For al the people were 
swarmed forth into the stretes. And on the other 
side it was no lesse pleasure to consider howe muche 
they were deceaved, and how farre they missed of 
their purpose, being contrary wayes taken then they 
thought they should have bene. For to the eyes of 
all the Utopians, excepte very fewe, which had bene 
in other countreys for some resonable cause, all that 
gorgeousnes of apparrcl semed shamefull and reproche- 
ful. In so muche that they most reverently saluted 
the vilest and moste abject of them for lordes : pass- 
ing over the Ambassadoures themselfes without any 
honour: judging them by their wearing of golden 
cheynes to be bondmen. Yea you shoulde have sene 
children also, that had caste away their peerles and 
pretious stones, when they sawe the like sticking 
upon the Ambassadours cappes, digge and pushe theire 
mothers under the sides, sainge thus to them. Loke 
mother how great a lubbor ^ doth yet were o wittic 
peerles and precious stoones, as though he head 
were a litel child stil. But the mother, yea and that 

‘ Aglets, aiglets, or aiguillettes— tags or points ; applied to the 
shoulder-knots and loops of braid in certain uniforms. 

* Their dresses — coverings, external trappings. 

* A lubber, a booby. 
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also in * good earnest: peace, sone, saithe she: I 
thinke he be some of the Ambassadours fooles.^ Some 
founde faulte at theire golden cheines, as to no use 
nor purpose, being so smal and weake, that a bonde- 
man might easely breake them, and agayne so wyde 
I and large, that when it pleased him, he myght cast 
them of, and runne awaye at libertye whether he 
woulde. But when the Ambassadoures hadde bene 
there a daye or ii. and sawe so greate abundaunce 
of gold so lyghtely esteimed, yea in no lesse reproche, 
then it was with them in honour : and besides that 
more golde in the cheines and gieves of one fugitive 
bondman, then all the costelye ornaments of them 
iii. was worth : they beganne to abate their courage,^ 
and for very shame layde away al that gorgyouse 
arraye, whereof theye were so proud.3 And specyally ' 
when they had talked familiarlye with the Utopians, 
and had learned al theire fassions and opinions. 

For they^ marveyle that any men be so folyshe, 
as to have delite and pleasure in the doubteful glis- 
Doubteful of a lytil tryffelynge stone, which ^ 

he calleth niaye beholde annye of the starres, or elles 
it, either in the sonne it selfe. Or that anye man is 
tiorT^d^" so madde, as to count him selfe the nobler 
respite ^or the smaller or fyner threde of wolle, 
of counter- which selfe same wol (be it now in never 
w dles^h^** so fyne a sponne threde) a shepe did ones 
calfeth* ^ weare : and yet was she all that time no 
doubteful other thing then a shepe. C^hey marveile 
w5the^^ also that golde, whych of the owne nature ® 
® is a thinge so unprofy table, is nowe 
j amonge all people in so hyghe estimation, that man 
! him selfe, by whome, yea and for the use of whomfe 
; it is so much set by, is in muche lesse estimation, 
then the golde itselfe. In so muche that a lumpyshe 

' Jesters, • Lose their spirits or pride. 

• The Utopians. * Referring, of course, to “men.** 

* /.<. of its own nature, in itself. 
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blockehedded churle, and whyche hathe no more wytte 
then an asse, yea and as ful of noughtynes ^ as of follye, 
shall have nevertheles manye wyse and Atruesaing 
good men in subjectyon and bondage, andawittie 
only for this, bycause he hath a greate heape of golde, 
Whyche yf it shoulde be taken from hym by anye 
fortune, or by some subtyll wyle and cautele ^ of the 
lawe, (whyche no lesse then fortune dothe bothe raise 
up the lowe, and plucke downe the highe) and be 
geven to the moste vile slave and abject dryvell® of 
all his housholde, then shortely after he shal goo into 
the service of his servaunt, as an augmentation or 
overplus beside his mone}^. }) But they Howe 
muche more marvell at and detest the 
madnes of them, whyche to those riche ^he heades 
men, in whose debte and daunger they be of the Uto- 
not, do give almost divine honoures, for 
none other consideration, but bicause they monsorteof 
be riche : and yet knowing them to bee christianes 
suche nigeshe penny fathers,* that they be sure as 
longe as they live, not the worthe of one farthinge 
of that heape of gold shall come to them. 

These and such like opinions have they con- 
ceaved, partely by education, beinge brought up in 
that common wealth, whose lawes and customes be 
farre different from these kindes of folly, and partely 
by good litterature and learning. For though there 
be not many in every citie, which be exempte and 
discharged of all other laboures, and appointed only 
to learning, that is to saye : suche in whome even 
from theire very childhode they have perceaved a 
singular towardnes, a fyne witte, and a minde apte 
to good learning : yet all in their childhode be in- 
structe in learninge. And the better parte of the 
people, bothe men and women throughe oute all 
their whole lyffe doo bestowe in learninge those 

* Evil, wickedness, * Quibble. 

• Driveller, fool. Niggardly skindiiiti. 
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spare houres, which we sayde they have vacante 
from bodelye laboures. They be taughte learninge 
The studies their owne natyve tong. For it is bothe 
andlitera- copious in woordes, and also pleasaunte to 
ture the eare : and for the utteraunce of a mans 

Utop^es^ minde verye perfecte and sure. The 
mooste parte of all that syde of the wordle ^ 
useth the same langage, savinge that amonge the 
Utopians it is fyneste and purcbte, and accordinge 
to the dyversytye of the coun treys it is dyverslye 
alterede. Of all these Philosophers, whose names 
be heare famous in this parte of the worlde to us 
knowen, before oure cummynge thether not asmuche 
as the fame of annye of them was cumen amonge 
Musicke them. And yet in Musike, Logike, Aryth- 
Logike metyke, and Geometrye they have founde 
Arithmetike oute in a manner all that oure auncient 
Geometrie Philosophers have tawghte. But as they 
in all thinges be almoste equal to oure olde auncyente 
clerkes,^ so our newe Logiciens in subtyl inventions 
have farre passed and gone beyond e them. P'or they 
In this have not devysed one of all those rules 
semethe to restrictions, amplifications and supposi- 
be a nipping tions,^ verye wittleye invented in the small 
taunte Logicalles,^ whyche heare oure children in 
every place do learne. Furtheremore they were never 
yet hable to fynde out the seconde intentions : ® inso- 
muche that none of them all coulde ever see man 

* World. This transposition of letters is not uncommon in our 

older literature. * Scholars, learned persons. 

’ Technical terms for logical hair-splittings. 

* Little books on Logic “ Paroa Logicalia is the title (so the com- 
mentators say), of the seventh section of the Summulac LogkaUs of 
Petrus Hispanus, a famous treatise in its day. More suggests in one of 
his letters that “ little logicais ” are well named, as they usually 
contain little logic. 

* Lumby quotes from Thomson’s “ Laws of Thought ” this in ex- 
planation of “second intentions.’’ “Logic is said, in the language 
of the old authors, to be concerned only with second notions or 
motions. Notions are of two kinds ; they either have regard to 
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himselfe in commen/ as they cal him, thoughe he be 
(as you knowe) bygger than ever was annye gyaunte, 
yea and poynted to of us^ even wyth our finger. 
But they be in the course of the starres, - 
and the movynges of the heavenly ® ronomie 
spheres verye expert and cunnynge. They have 
also wittely excogitated and divised instrumentes of 
divers fassions : wherein is exactly comprehended 
and conteyned the movynges and situations of the 
sonne, the mone, and of al the other starres, which 
appere in theire horizon. But as for the amityes and 
dissentions of the pianettes,^ and all that 
deceyteful divination by the starres, they emon^e 
never as much as dreamed thereof. Raynes, Christians 
windes, and other courses of tempestes ishifhlT^ 
they knowe before by certeine tokens, estemed 
which they have learned by long use and thies dales 
observation. But of the causes of al these thinges 
and of the cbbinge, flowinge, and saltnes of the sea, 
and finallye of the original bcgynnyge and jj 

nature of heaven and of the worlde, they phTlosophie 
holde partelye the same opinioi]S that isaknow- 
oure olde Philosophers hold, and partely, iedge^most 
as our Philosophers varye among them- 
selfes, so they also, whiles they bringe newe reasons 
of thinges, do disagree from all them, and Moral phi- 
yet among themselfes in all poyntes they losophie 
doe not accord e. In that part of Philosophic, which 

things as they are, and are called first notions ; or to things as they are 
understood, and in this respect are called second notions. The first 
intentions precede in order of time. Now Logic is not so much 
employed upon first notions of things as upon second, i.e. it is not so 
much occupied with things as they exist in nature, but with the way in 
which the mind conceives them. The first intention of every word is 
its real meaning, the second intention its logical value according to the 
function of thought to which it belongs.’* 

‘ The logical universal ^.bstract “ man,*’ which is at once no man at 
all, and all the men that ever were : Man in his quiddity, as Lamb 
would say. * By us. 

* The planetary conjunctions and oppositions, whicn astrologers 
supposed to determine a person’s character and future. 
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intreateth of manners and vertue, theire reasons and 
The order opinions agree with ours. They dispute 
of s^ood of the good qualityes of the sowle, of the 
thin^es body, and of fortune. And whether the 
name of goodnes maye be applied to all these, or 
onlye to the endowementes and giftes of the soule. 

They reason of vertue and pleasure. But the 
The endes chiefe and principall question is in what 
of good thinge, be it one or moe, the felicitye of 
thinges consistethe. But in this poynte 

they seme almooste to muche geven and enclyned 
The Utooi- opinion of them, which defende 

anes holde pleasure, wherein they determine either all 
opynion or the chiefyste parte of mans felicitye 
felvcytie reste. And (whyche is more to bee 

consistethe marveled at) the defense of this soo deyntye 
in honest and delicate an opinion, they fetche even 
pleasure from theire grave, sharpe, bytter, and rygor- 
ous^ religion. For they never dispute of felicity 
Theprin- or blessednes, but they joine unto the 
ciples of reasons of Philosophye certeyne principles 
grounded^^ taken Qute of religion : wythoute the whyche 
upon re- to the investigation of trewe felicitye they 
ligion thynke reason of it selfe weake and un- 
perfecte. Those principles be these and such lyke. 
The theolo- That the soule is immortal, and by the boun- 
gieofthe tiful goodnes of God ordeined to felicitie. 
Utopianes That to oure vertues and good deadest 
rewardes be appointed after this life, and to our 
The immor- evel deades punishmentes. Though these 
talitie of be perteyning to religion, yet they thincke it 
whcrSr mete that they shoulde be beleved and 
these daycs graunted by profes ^ of reason. But yf these 
certeine principles were condempned and dysanulled, 
QinsUanes without anye delaye they pronounce 
doubte no man to be so folish, whiche woulde 

* Better their austere, sober, and severe religion.” 

• Deeds. * Proofs. 
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not do all his diligence and endevoure to obteyne 
pleasure be ryght or wronge, onlye avoydynge this 
inconvenience, that the lesse pleasure should not 
be a let or hinderaunce to the bigger: or that he 
laboured not for that pleasure, whiche would bringe 
after it displeasure, greefe, and sorrow. For they 
judge it extreame madnes to folowe sharpe As every 
and peinful vertue, and not only to bannishe pleasure 
the pleasure of life, but also willingly to 
suffer griefe, without anye hope of proffit beimbraced 
thereof ensuinge. For what proffit can sogrefeis 
there be, if a man, when he hath passed purs^ued1>ut 
over all his lyfe unpleasauntly, that is to for vertues 
say, miserablye, shall have no rewarde after sake 
his death } But nowe syr they thinke not felicitie 
to reste in all pleasure, but only in that pleasure 
that is good and honeste, and that hereto, as to 
l)erfet blessednes our nature is allured and drawen 
even of vertue, whereto onlye they that be of the 
contrary opinion do attribute felicitie. For in this 
they define vertue to be life ordered accord- definition 
ing to nature, and that we be hereunto they^agre 
ordeined of god. And that he dothe followe with the 
the course of nature, which in desiering Stoicians 
and refusinge thinges is ruled by reason. Further- 
more that reason doth chiefely and prin- xheworke 
cipallye kendle in men the love and and effecte 
veneration of the devine majestie. Of whose reason in 
goodnes it is that we be, and that we be in 
possibilitie to attayne felicite. And that secondarely 
it bothe stirrethe and provoketh us to leade our lyfe 
oute of care in joy and mirth, and also moveth us to 
helpe and further all other in respecte of the societe 
of nature to obteine and enjoye the same. For there 
was never man so earnest and paineful a follower of 
vertue and hater of pleasure, that wold so injoyne 
you laboures, watchinges, and fastinges, but he. would 
also exhort you to ease, lighten, and relieve, to your 
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powre, the lack and misery of others, pray sing the 
same as a dede of humanitie and pitie. Then if it be 
a poynte of humanitie for man to bring health and 
comforte to man, and speciallye (which is a vertue 
moste peculiarlye belonging to man) to mitigate and 
assuage the greife of others, and by takyng from 
them the sorowe and hevynes of lyfe, to restore them 
to joye, that is to saye, to pleasure : whie maye it 
But nowe a sayd, that nature doth provoke 

dales some everye man to doo the same to himselfe ? 

For a joyfull lyfe, that is to say, a pleasaunt 
wyllinglye either evel : and if it be so, then thou 

procure unto shouldest not onlye helpe no man therto, 
themselves rather, as much as in the ^ lieth, with- 
drawe all men frome it, as noysome and 
hurteful, or els if thou not only mayste, 
but also of dewty art bound to procure it 
to others, why not chiefely to the selfe ? 
To whome thou art bound to shew as 
much favoure and gentelnes as to other. 
For when nature biddeth the to be good 
and gentle to other she commaundeth the 
not to be cruell and ungentle to the selfe. 


painefull 
griefes, as 
thoughe 
therin rest- 
ed some 
hieghe 
pointe 
of religion, 
wheras 
rather the 
religiously 
disposed 


tSy^haj^en Therefore even very nature (saye they) 


prescribeth to us a joyful lyfe, that is to 
say, pleasure as the ende of all oure opera- 
tions. And they define vertue to be lyfe 
ordered accordynge to the prfescripte of 
nature. But in that that nature dothe 
allure and provoke men one to healpe 
another to lyve merily (which suerly she 
doth not without a good cause : for no 
man is so farre above the lotte of mans 
state or condicion, that nature dothe carke® and 
care for hym onlye, whiche equallye favourethe all, 


to him 
either by 
chaunce 
or elles by 
natural! 
necessitie, 
ought 
pacientlye 
to receave 
and suffer 
them 


* Thee. 

* With the same meaning as ‘*care’* and usually (by attraction of 
sound) found with it— like toil and moil,’* “ growl and grumble^’’ 
and so on. 
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that be comprehended under the communion of one 
shape forme and fassion) verely she commaundeth 
the to use diligent circumspection, that thou do 
not so seke for thine owne commodities, that thou 
procure others incommodities. Wherefore theire 
opinion is, that not only covenauntes and bargaynes 
made amonge private men ought to be Bargaynes 
well and faythefullye fulfilled, observed, and Lawes 
and kepte, but also commen lawes, whiche either 
a good prince hath justly publyshed, or els the 
people neither oppressed with tyrannye, neither de- 
ceaved by fraude and gyell,^ hath by theire common 
consent constituted and ratifyed, concerninge the par- 
ticion of the commodities of lyfe, that is to say, the 
matter of pleasure. These lawes not offended,^ it is 
wysdome, that thou looke to thine own wealthe. 
And to doe the same for the common wealth is no 
lesse then thy duetie, if thou bearest any reverent 
love, or any naturall zeale and afifection to thy native 
countreye. But to go about to let^ an other man of 
his pleasure, whiles thou procurest thine owne, that 
is open wrong. Contrary wyse to withdrawe some- 
thinge from the selfe to geve to other, that is a pointe 
of humanitie and gentilnes : whiche never takelh 
awaye so muche commoditie, as it bringethe agayne. 
For it is recompensed with the retourne of benefytes, 
and the conscience of the good dede, with xhe mutual 
the remembraunce of the thankefull love recourse of 
and benevolence of them to whom thou kindues 
hast done it, doth bringe more pleasure to thy mynde, 
then that whiche thou hast withholden from thy selfe 
could have brought to thy bodye. Finallye (which 
to a godly disposed and a religious mind is easy 
to be persuaded) God recompenseth the gifte of a 
short and smal pleasure with great and everlastinge 
joye, Therfore the matter diligently weyede* and 

* Guile. 

* An absolute construction = “ While these laws arc kept un» 

broken.’’ * Hinder. * Weighed, 
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considered, thus they thinke, that all our actions, and 
in them the vertues themselfes be referred at the last 
The defini- to pleasure, as their ende and feiicitie. 
tion of Pleasure they call every motion and state 
Pleasure bodie or mynde wherin man hath 

naturally delectation. Appetite they joyne to nature,^ 
and that not without a good cause. P'or like as, not 
only the senses, but also right reason coveteth what- 
soever is naturally pleasaunt, so that it may be gotten 
without wrong or injurie, not letting or debarring a 
greater pleasure, nor causing painful labour, even so 
those thinges that men by vaine ymagination do 
False and fayne against nature to be pleasaunt (as 
counterfeate though it laye in their power to chaunge 
pleasures ^he thinges, as they do the names of 
thinges) al suche pleasures they beleve to be of so 
small helpe and furtheraunce to feiicitie, that they 
counte them a great let and hinderaunce. Because 
that in whom they have ones taken place, ^ all his 
mynde they possesse with a false opinion of pleasure. 
So that there is no place left for true and naturall 
delectations. For there be many thinges, which of 
their owne nature conteyne no plesauntnes : yea the 
moste parte of them muche griefe and sorrowe. And 
yet throughe the perverse and malicyous flickeringe 
intieementes of lewde and unhoneste desyres, be 
taken not only for speciall and sovereigne pleasures, 
but also be counted amonge the chiefe causes of 
life. In this counterfeat kind of pleasure 
Jfthera^hat them that I spake of before, 

esteme Whiche the better gownes they have on, 
tliemaelfes the better men they thinke thtmselfes. 
aMwrefles*^ which thing they doo twyse erre. 

site they be no lesse deceaved in that they 

thinke theire gowne the better, than they 
be, in that they thinke themselfes the better. For if 

* /.e. ** they consider healthy bodily desires to be natural.’* 

• Settled themselves. 
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you consider the profitable use of the garmente, whye 
should wulle of a fyner sponne threde, be thougt 
better, than the wul of a course sponne threde ? Yet 
they, as though the one did passe the other by nature^ 
and not by their mistakyng, avaunce themselfes, and 
thinke the price of their owne persones thereby 
greatly encreased. And therefore the honour, which 
in a course gowne they durste not have loked for, 
they require, as it were of dewtie, for theyr fyner 
gownes sake. And if they be passed by without 
reverence, they take it displeasauntly and disdair>- 
fullye. And agayne is it not lyke madneS Polish 
to take a pryde in vayne and unprofitable honore 
honours ? For what naturall or trewe pleasure doest 
thou take of an other mans bare hede, or bowed 
knees ? Will this ease the paine of thy knees, or 
remedie the phrensie of thy hede ? In this ymage 
of counterfeite pleasure, they be of a marvelous mad- 
nesse, whiche for the opinion of nobilitic, rejoyse 
muche in their owne conceyte. Because Vaine 
it was their fortune to come of suche nobilitie 
auncetoures,^ whose stocke of longe tyme hathe bene 
counted ryche (for nowe nobilitie is nothing elles) 
speciallye riche in landes. And though their aun- 
cetours left them not one foote of lande, or els they 
themselves have pyssed it agaynste the walles,® yet 
they thinke themselves not the lesse noble therfore 
of one heare.® In this number also they counte them 
that take pleasure and delite (as I said) in pleasure in 
gemmes and precious stones, and thynke precious 
themselves almooste goddes, if they chaunce 
to gette^an excellente one, speciallye of ® 
that kynSe, whiche in that tyme of their own countre 
men is had in hyghest estimation. For one kynde 
of stone kepeth not his pryce styll* in all countreis, 

* Ancestors. * Thrown it away. 

* Not a hair’s breadth less noble. 

* Fixed or constant. 
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and at all times. Nor they bye them not, but taken 
out of the golde and bare : no nor so neither, untyll 
The apinion they have made the seller to sweare, that 
and fansie he will warraunte and assure it to be a true 
do^aue- ^tone, and no counterfeit gemme. Suche 
mental^ care they take lest a counterfeite stone 
diminishe should deceave their eyes in steade of a 
es^atfoiT^ ryghte stone. But why shouldest thou not 
of precious take even as muche pleasure in beholdynge 
stones a counterfeite stone, whiche thine eye 
cannot discerne from a righte stone } They shoulde 
bothe be of lyke value to thee, even as to 
the blynde man. What shall I saye of 
them, that kepe superfluous riches, to take 
delectation only in the beholdinge, and not 
in the use or occupiynge thereof.^ Do they 
take trew pleasure, or elles be thei deceaved with false 
Hydersof pleasure Or of them that be in a con- 
treasure trarie vice,^ hidinge the gold whiche they 


Beholders 
of treasure, 
not occupi> 
yng the 
same 


shall never occupye, nor perad venture never se more ? 
And whiles they take care leaste they shall leese^ it, 
do leese it in dede. For what is it elles, when they 
hyde it in the ground, takyng it bothe frome their 
owne use, and perchaunce frome all other mennes 
A prettie ^^^o ? And yet thou, when thou haste 
fiction and hydde thy treasure, as one out of all care, 
a wittie hoppest ^ for joye. The whiche treasure, yf 
it shoulde chaunce to bee stolen, and thou ignoraunt 
of the thefte shouldest dye tenne years after : all that 
tenne yeares space that thou lyvedest after thy 
money was stoolen, . what matter was it to thee, 
whether it hadde bene taken awaye or elles 
ice p aye lefteste it? Trewlye both 

wayes like profytte came to thee. To these so 
foolyshe pleasures they joyne dicers, whose madnesse 


* Of those who go to the other extreme, or who make a different 
mistake. 

* Lose. 

* Dances or jumps (not “hopes’* as one commentator explains it). 
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they knowe by he^ay, and not by use. Hunters 
a!so, and hawkers. |For what pleasure is there (saye 
they) in castinge the dice upon a table. Which thou 
hast done so often, that if there wer any pleasure in 
it, yet the oft use might make thee werie thereof? 
Or what delitc can there be, and not rather Huntinge 
dyspleasure in hearynge the barkynge and hawk- 
and howlynge of dogges ? Or what greater ^”8^® 
pleasure is there to be felte, when a dogge followeth 
an hare, then when a dogge followeth a dogge ? for 
one thinge is done in bothe, that is to saye, runnynge, 
yf thou hast pleasure therin. But yf the hope of 
slaughter and the expectation of tearynge in peces 
the beaste doth please thee : thou shouldest rather 
be moved with pitie to see a selye innocente hare 
murdered of ^ a dogge : the weake of the stronger, the 
fearefull of the fearce, the innocente of the cruell and 
unmercyfull. Therefore all thys exercyse Hunting 
of huntynge, as a thynge unworthye to the basest 
be used of free men, the Utopians have 
rejected to their bouchers,* to the whiche ^ongThe 
crafte (as we sayde before) they appointe Utopians, 
their bondemen. For they counte huntynge and yet this 
the lowest, the vyleste, and mooste abjecte exerd^ of 
part of boucherie, and the other partes of most noble 
it niore prcrfitable, and more honeste, as nien 
bryngynge muche more commoditie,® in that they kyll 
beastes onely for necessitie. Whereas the hunter 
seketh nothinge but pleasure of the seelye and wofull 
beastes slaughter and murder.^ The whiche pleasure 
in beholdinge deathe, they thinke doeth rise in the 
very beastes, either of a cruel affection of mind, or 
els to be chaunged in continuaunce of time into crueltie, 
by longe use of so cruell a pleasure. These therefore 

^ Of s= by ; as in the rest of the sentence, and often in the book. 

• Butchers. * Convenience. 

* The slaughter and murder of the innocent and wretched little 
animals. 
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and all suche like, whiche be innumerable, though the 
common sorte of people doth take them for pleasures, 
yet they, seing there is no natural pleasauntn'es in 
them, do playnly determine them to have no affinitie 
with trew and right pleasure. For as touchinge that 
they do commonlye move the sense with delectation 
(whiche semeth to be a woorke of pleasure) this 
doeth nothynge diminishe their opinion. For not 
the nature of the thing, but their perverse and lewde 
custome is the cause hereof. Whiche causeth them 
to accept bitter or sowre thynges for swete thynges. 
Even as women with child in their viciate^ and cor- 
rupte taste, thynke pytche and tallowe sweter then 
any honey. Howbeit no mannes judgemente depraved 
and corrupte, either by syckenes, or by custome, can 
chaunge the nature of pleasure, more then it can do 
Thekindes nature of other thinges. They make 
of trew divers kindes of pleasures. For some they 
pleasures attribute to the soule, and some to the 
body. To the soule they geve intelligence, and that 
delectation, that commethe of the contemplation of 
trewth. Hereunto is joyned the pleasaunte remem- 
The plea- braunce of the good lyfe paste.^ The 
suresofthc pleasure of the bodye they devide into 
bodye jj partes. The first is when delectation 
is sensibly felt and perceaved. Whiche many times 
chaunceth by the renewing and refreshing of those 
partes, which oure naturall heate drieth up. This 
commeth by meate and drynke. And sometymes 
whyles those thynges be expulsed, and voyded,® 
wherof is in the body over great abundaunce. This 
pleasure is felt, when we do our natural easement, 
or when we be doying the acte of generation, or 
when the ytchinge of any part is eased with rubbyng 


* Vitiated. 

* Robinson omits the rest of the sentence, which may be rendered 

**and the certain expectation of future felicity.* ** ’ 

* Driven out and evacuated. 
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or scratchynge. Sometimes pleasure riseth exhibit- 
inge to any membre nothynge that it desireth, nor 
takynge from it any paine that it feeleth, which 
nevertheless tikleth and moveth oure senses w) th a 
certeine secrete efficacie, but with a manifeste motion 
lurnethe them to it. As is that whiche commeth of 
musicke. The seconde parte of bodely pleasure, they 
say, is that which consisteth and resteth Bodily 

in the quiete, and upryghte^ state of the health 

bodye. And that trewlye is everye mannes owne 
propre health entermingled and disturbed with no 
griefe.^ For this, yf it be not letted nor assaulted 
with no greif, is delectable of it selfe, thoughe it be 
moved with no externall or outwarde pleasure. For 
though it be not so plain and manyfeste to the sense, 
as the gredye luste of eatynge and drynkynge, yet 
neverthelesse manye take it for the chiefeste pleasure. 
All the Utopians graunt it to be a right sovereigne 
pleasure, and as you woulde say the foundation and 
grounde of all pleasures, as whiche even alone is hable 
to make the state and condition of life delectable 
and pleasaunt. And it beyng once taken awaye, 
there is no place lefte for any pleasure. For to be 
without greife not havinge health,® that they call 
unsensibilitie, and not pleasure. The Utopians have 
long ago rejected and condempned the opinion of 
them, whiche sayde that stedfaste and quiete healthe 
(for this question also hathe bene diligently debated 
amonge them) oughte not therfore to be counted a 
pleasure, bycause they saye it can not be presentlye 
and sensiblye perceaved and felte by some outwarde 
motion. But of the contrarie parte nowe they agree 
almooste all in this, that healthe is a moost sove- 
raigne pleasure. For seynge that in sycknesse (saye 
they) is greiffe, whiche is a mortal enemie to pleasure, 

* Well attuned, well balanced. 

® And that condition, while it is not disturbed by any evil, is a 
man’s real health. 

* Mere freedom from pain, without real health, 
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even as sicknes is to health, why should not then 
pleasure be in the quietnes of health ? For they say 
it maketh nothing to this matter, whether you saye 
that sycknesse is a griefe, or that in sickenes is griefe, 
for all commethe to one purpose. For whether health 
be a pleasure it selfe, or a necessary cause of pleasure, 
as her is of heate, truelye bothe wayes it foloweth, 
that they cannot be withoute pleasure, that be in 
perfect helth. Furthermore whiles we eat (say they) 
then healthe, whiche beganne to be appayred,^ fighteth 
by the heipe of foode againste hunger. In the which 
fight, whiles health by litle and litle getteth the 
upper hande, that same procedyng, and (as ye would 
say) that onwardnes to the wonte'-^ strength ministreth 
that pleasure, wherby we be so refreshed. Health 
therfore, whiche in the conflict is joyefull, shall it not 
be mery, when it hath gootten the victorie ? But as 
soone as it hathe recovered the pristinate^ strength, 
which thing onely in all the fight it coveted, shal it 
incontinent^ be astonied ? Nor shal it not know nor 
imbrace the owne^ wealthe and goodnes ? For where 
it is said, healthe can not be felt: this, they thinke, 
is nothing trew. For what man wakyng, saye they, 
feleth not himselfe in health : but he that is not ? ^ Is 
there anye man so possessed with stonishe*^ insen- 
sibilitie, or with lethargic, that is to say, the sleping 
sicknes,® that he will not graunt healthe to be accept- 

Delectation delectable? But what 

other thinge is delectation, than that whiche 
by an other name is called pleasure ? They imbrace ® 


* Impaired, damaged, 

* Wonted, usual. * Pristine, first. 

* At once, immediately. * Its own. 

* /./. it is the man out of health that feels unwell on waking. 

^ Stony, 

* Not, of coarse, the fatal and mysterious “ sleeping sickness ” of 
Equatorial Africa. 

* They follow, therefore. Latin text has “ergo,” which Robinson 
omits. 
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chieflie the pleasures of the mind. For them they 
counte the chiefist and most principall of The plea- 
all. The chiefe parte of them they thinke sures of the 
doth come of the exercise of vertue, and 
conscience of good life. Of these pleasures that the 
body ministreth^ they geve the preeminence to helth. 
For the delite of eating and drinking, and whatso- 
ever hath any like pleasauntnes, they determyne to 
be pleasures muche to be desired, but no other wayes 
than for healthes sake. For suche thinges of their 
own proper nature be not so pleasaunt, but in that 
they resiste sickenesse privelie stealing on. Therfore 
like as it is a wise mans part, rather to avoid sicknes, 
then to wishe for medicines, and rather to drive away 
and put to flight carefull griefes,^ then to call for 
comfort ; so it is muche better not to neade this 
kinde of pleasure, then thereby to be eased of the 
contrarie griefe. The whiche kinde of pleasure, yf 
anye man take for his felicitie, that man must nedes 
graunt, that then he shalbe in most felicitie, if he 
live that life, which is led in continuall hunger, thurste, 
itchinge, eatinge, drynkynge, scratchynge, and rubbing. 
The which life how not only foule, and unhonest,^ but 
also howe miserable, and wretched it is, who per- 
ceveth not ? These doubtles be the basest pleasures 
of al, as unpure and unperfect. For they never come, 
but accompanied with their contrarie griefes. As 
with the pleasure of eating is joyned hunger, and that 
after no very egal® sort For of these ii. the griefe is 
both the more vehement, and also of longer continu- 
aunce. For it beginneth before the pleasure, and 
endeth not until the pleasure die with it Wherefore 
suche pleasures they thinke not greatlye to be set 
by, but in that thei be necessari. Howbeit they 
have delite also in these, and thankfulli knowledge^ 
the tender love of mother nature, which with most 

* Pains which bring care and anxiety. • Without honour. 

• Equal. * Acknowledge. 
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pleasaunt delectation allureth her children to that, to 
the necessarie use wherof they must from time to time 
continually be forced and driven. For how wretched 
and miserable should our life be, if these dailie greffes 
of hunger and thurst coulde not be driven awaye, but 
with bitter potions and sower medicines, as the other 
diseases be, wherwith we be seldomer troubled ? But 
The ^iftes beutie, strengthe, nemblenes, these as pecu- 
of nature liar and pleasaunt giftes of nature they 
make much of. But those pleasures that be receaved 
by the eares, the eyes, and the nose, whiche nature 
willeth to be proper and peculiar to man (for no 
other livinge creature doth behold the fairenes and 
the bewtie of the worlde, or is moved with any respecte 
of savours, but onely for the diversitie of meates, 
neither perceaveth the concordaunte and discordant 
distaunces of soundes, and tunes) these pleasures, I 
say, they accept and alowe ^ as certen pleasaunte rejoy- 
singes of life. But in all thinges this cauteP they use, 
that a lesse pleasure hinder not a bigger, and that 
the pleasure be no cause of displeasure, whiche they 
thinke to folow of necessitie, if the pleasure be un- 
honeste. But yet to dispise the comlines of bewtie, 
to wast the bodelie strength, to turne nimblenes into 
sloughishnesse,® to consume and make feble the bodie 
with fastinge, to do injurie to healthe, and to rejecte 
the pleasaunte motions of nature ; onles a man neg- 
lecte these commodities, whiles he dothe with a 
fervent zeale procure the wealthe of others, or the 
commen profite, for the whiche pleasure forborne, he 
is in hoope of a greater pleasure at Goddes hande, 
elles for a vaine shaddow of vertue, for the wealth 
and profite of no man, to punishe himselfe, or to the 
intente he maye be hable courragiouslie to suffer 
adversitie : whiche perchaunce shall never come to 
him, this to do they thinke it a point of extreame 
madnes, and a token of a man cruellye minded 

‘ Praise. * Precaution. * Sloth, sluggishness. 
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towardes himselfe, and unkind towardes nature, as 
one so disdaining to be in her daunger/ that he 
renounceth and refuseth all her benefites. 

This is their sentence and opinion of vertue and 
pleasure. And they beleve that by mans reason none 
can be found trewer then this, onles any Markethis 
godlyer be inspired into man from heven. well 
Wherin whether they beleve well or no, neither the 
time doth suffer us to discusse neither it is nowe neces- 
sarie. For we have taken upon us to shewe and declare 
their lores ^ and ordinaunces, and not todefende them. 
But this thynge I beleve vcrely : howe soever these 
decrees be, that there is in no place of the world, 
neyther a more excellent people, neither a 
more flourishynge commen wealth. They wealtheand 
be lyghte and quicke of bodie, full of activitie description 
and nimblenes, and of more strength then Utopians 
a man woulde judge them by their stature, 
which for all that is not to lowe. And thoughe theyr 
soyle be not verie frutefull, nor their aier very whol- 
some, yet againste the ayer they so defende them 
with temperate diete, and so order and husbande® 
their grounde with diligente travaile,^ that in no 
countrey is greater increase, and plentye of come and 
cattell, nor mens bodies of longer lyfe, and subject or 
apte to fewer diseases. There therfore a man maye 
see well and diligentlie exploited and furnished,® not 
onelye those thinges which husbandemen docommenly 
in other countreis, as by craft and cunninge to remedie 
the barrennes of the grounde : but also a whole wood 
by the handes of the people plucked up by the rootes 
in one place, and set againe in an other place. Where- 
in was had regard and consideration, not of plenty, 
but of commodious® carriage, that wood and timber 

* To be under liability to her. ’ Doctrines, opinions (not Jaws 

* Till, farm, practise husbandry upon. * Labour. 

• Both words mean performed, despatched, carried out. 

• Convenient. 
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might be nigher to the sea, or the rivers, or the cities. 
For it is lesse laboure and businesse to carrie grayne 
farre by land, than wood. The people be gentle, 
merie, quicke, and fyne witted, delitinge in quietnes, 
and when nede requireth, hable to abide and suffer 
much bodelie laboure. Els they be not greatly 
desirous and fond of it ; but in the exercise and 
studie of the mind they be never wery. When they 
Theutilitie speak of the greke litera- 

ofthe ture or lerning (for in latin there was 
grckctonge nothing that I thought they would 
greatly alow,^ besides historiens and Poetes) they 
made wonderfull earneste and importunate sute 
unto me that I would teach and instructe them 
in that tonge and learninge. I beganne therfore 
to reade unto them, at the first truelie more bicause 
I would not seme to refuse the laboure, then that 
A wonder ^ hooped that they would any thing 
full aptness pi'ofite therein. But when I had gone for- 
te learninge ward a litle, I perceaved incontinente by 
^ their diligence, that my laboure should not 

opians bestowed in vaine. For they began so 
easelie to fashion their letters, so plaiAlie to pronounce 
the woordes, so quickelie to learne by hearte, and so 
suerlie ^ to rehearse the same, that I marvailed at it, 
savinge that the most parte of them were 
most”block- chosen wittes and of ripe age, 

heded asses piked oute of the companie of the learned 
be sette to men, whiche not onelie of their owne free 
voluntarie will, but also by the com- 
pregnaunt maundemente of the counsell, undertoke 
’'"dttw cor- to learne this langage. Therefore in lesse 
bf^ores yeres space there was nothing in 

the Greke tonge that they lacked. They 
were hable to rede good authors withoute anie staye ® 
if the booke were not false.^ This kynde of learninge, 

* Praise. • Surely, correctly. 

* Hindrance, stumbling. * Corrupt and obscure in teat. 
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as I suppose, they toke so muche the sooner, bycause, 
it is sumwhat allyaunte ^ to them. For I thinke that 
this nation tooke their beginninge of^ the Grekes, 
bycause their spcche, which in al other poyntes is not 
much unlyke the Persian tonge, kepeth dyvers signes 
and tokens of the greke langage in the names of 
their cityes and of theire magistrates. They have of 
me (for when I was determyned to entre into my iiii. 
voyage, I caste into the shippe in the steade of mar- 
chandise a prety fardel^ of bookes, bycause I intended 
to come againe rather never, than shortly) ^ they have, 
I saye, of me the moste parte of Platoes workes, more 
of Aristotles, also Theophrastus^ of plantes, but in 
divers places (which I am sorye for) unperfecte. 
For whiles we were a shipborde, a marmoset ® chaunced 
upon the booke, as it was negligentlye layde by, 
which wontonlye playinge therewyth plucked oute 
certeyne leaves, and toore them in pieces. Of them 
that have wrytten the grammer, they have onelye 
Lascaris.’ For Theodorus® I caried not wyth me, nor 
never a dictionayre but Hesichius,® and Dioscorides.^® 

» Allied. 

* From. Actually the Utopians did come from Greece, as More’s 
book is so plainly inspired by Plato’s “ Republic.” 

* Burden : “ Who would fardels bear, to grunt and sweat under a 
weary life?” asks Hamlet, The adjective “pretty” is still used in 
this sense of ** moderate,” “not small.” 

* Le, it was to be his last voyage there. 

* A Greek philosopher and naturalist (370-288 B.C.), author of woiks 
on natural history (chiefly botany) and of the better known “ Characters ” 
—a book represented in English by the “ Microcosmography ” of Earle, 
and in French by the “ Characters ” of La Bruay^re. 

* This is obviously a reminiscence of certain doings of More’s own 
monkey^ an animal immortalized by the pen of Erasmus and the pencil 
of Holbein. 

^ Constantine Lascaris wrote a Greek grammar that first appeared at 
Milan in 1476, and was reprinted frequently. 

* Theodorus Gaza (1398-1478) wrote a Greek grammar (published 
in 1495) fhat was considered by scholars of the time to be the best of 
its kind. 

® Hesychius, an obscure Alexandrine grammarian, to whom is attri* 
bated a Greek dictionary. 

Pedanius Dioscorides, a medical writer who lived in the time of 
Nero, and whose writings kept their value for many hundred years 
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They sett greate stoore by Plutarches bookes. And 
they be delyted wyth Lucianes mery conceytes and: 
jestes. Of the Poetes they have Aristophanes, Homer, 
Euripides, and Sophocles in Aldus ^ small prynte. Of 
the historians they have Thucidides, Herodotus, and 
Herodian.^ Also my companion, Tricius Apinatus,® 
caried with him phisick bokes, certein smal woorkes 
of Hippocrates/ and Galenes Microtechne/ The 
whyche boke they have in greate estimation. For 
Phisicke thoughe there be almost no nation under 
hieghly heaven that hath lesse nede of Phisicke 

regarded they, yet this notwithstandyng, 

Phisicke® is no where in greater honour. Bycause 
they counte the knowledge of it among the good- 
lyeste and most profy table partes of Philosophic. 
For whyles they by the helpe of this Philosophic 
searche oute the secrete mysteryes of nature, they 
thinke themselfes to receave therby not onlye 
wonderfull greate pleasure, but also to obteine great 
thankes and favour of the autour and maker thereof. 
Whome they thinke, according to the fassion of other 
artificers, to have set furth the marvelous and gorgious 


‘ Aldus Manutius was the greatest of early printers, and from his 
press at Venice during the sixteenth century came a constant stream of 
correct and excellently printed classics. 

* The well-known authors do not call for identification. Herodian 
was a Greek historian (popular in More’s time) who flourished in the 
third century a.d., and wrote a history of the Roman Emperors of his 
own time. 

* A name invented by More to signify a “ trifler.” Lupton, quoting 

from Perotti, says that Apina and Trica were towns in Apulia captured 
by Diomede, so small that their insignilicance passed into a proverb for 
triviality. * 

. ^ Hippocrates, father of the art of medicine, was born about 460 B.C., 
and wrote many treatises. 

* Galen was the physician of Marcus Aurelius^ and lived from 130 
200 A.D. The “ Microtechne ” (Little Treatise) was the name by 
which his most popular text-book was known among medical students 
of the Middle Ages. 

* More, speaking first of the purely medical side of science, goes oa 
to magnify experimental and inductive science generally. 
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frame of the world for man with great affeccion 
intentively^ to beholde. Whom only he Thecon- 
hath made of witte and capacitie to considre tempUcion 
and understand the excellencie of so great of mature 
a woork. And therefore he beareth (say they) more 
goodwil and love to the curious^ and diligent beholder 
and vewer of his woork and marvelour ® at the same, 
then he doth to him, which like a very brute beaste 
without witte and reason, or as one without sense or 
moving, hathe no regarde to soo greate and soo 
wonderfull a spectacle. The wittcs therefore of the 
Utopians inurede^ and exercised in learnynge, be 
marvellous quycke in the invention of feates^ helpinge 
annye thingc to the advantage and wealthe of lyffe. 
Howebeit ii. feates theye maye thanke us for. That 
is, the scyence of imprinting, and the crafte of 
makinge paper. And yet not onelye us but chiefelye 
and principallye themselfes. For when we shewede 
to them Aldus his print in bookes of paper, and told 
them of the stuffe wherof paper is made, and of the 
feate of graving letters, speaking sum what more, then 
we colde plainlye declare ® (for there was none of us, 
that knewe perfectlye either the one or the other) 
they furthwith very wittely conjectured the thinge. 
And where as before they wrote onely in skinnes, in 
barkes of tryes, and in rides, nowe they have attempted 
to make paper, and to imprint Jetters. And thoughe 
at the first yt proved not all of the beste, yet by often 
assayinge® the same they shortelye got the feate of 
bothe. And have so broughte the matter aboute, 
that yf they had copyes of Greeke authores, they 
coulde lacke no bookes. But nowe they have no 
moore then I rehearsed before, saving that by prynt- 
ynge of bookes they have multiplyed and increased 

* Attentively. • Careful, exact. * Admirer. 

♦ Inured, accustomed. * Arts. 

• Telling them even more than we really knew. 

^ Reeds — that is, papyrus. • Trying, essaying. 
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the same into manye thousandes of copies. Whoso- 
ever cummethe thether to see the lande, beinge 
excellent in anye gifte of wytte, or througe muche 
and longe journienge wel experiensed and sene^ in 
the knoweledg of many countreies (for the whyche 
cause wee were very welcome to them) him they 
recey ve and interteyne wonders^ gentilly and lovinglye. 
For they have delite to heare what is done in everye 
lande, howbeit verye fewe marchaunte men come 
thether. For what should they bring thether, onles 
it were Iron, or els gold and silver, whiche they hadde 
rather carrye home agayne ? Also such thinges as 
are to be caryed oute of theire lande, they thinke it 
more wysedome to carry that gere® furthe themselfes, 
then that other shoulde come thether to fetche it, to 
thentente they maye the better knowe the out landes* 
on everye syde of them, and kepe in ure® the feate and 
knowledge of sailinge. 


Of Bondemen, Stcke Persons, Wedlocke, and 
Divers Other Matters. 

T hey neither make bondemen of prisoners taken 
in battayle, oneles it be in battaylle that 
A marvel- foughte them selfes, nor of bondmens 

ousequitie children, nor to be short, of anye suche 
of this as they canne gette out of forreine 

nation countries, though he were theire a bondman. 
But either suche as amonge themselfes for heinous 

^ Well seen = well skilled, well versed. 

• Wonders = genitive of “ wonder,” used as an adverb. Compare 
for similar uses, needs must, nowadays^ of nights^ sometimes^ etc, 

* Business nntter, aflair. * Forei^ lands. 

* Ure *= practice, work, use. (<y. Fr. “ oeuvre.”’) 
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offences be punyshed with bondage, or elles suche as 
in the Cities of other landes for great trespasses be 
condempned to deathe. And of this sort of bonde- 
men they have mooste stoore. 

For manye of them they bringe home sumtimes 
paying very lytle for them, yea mooste commonlye 
gettynge them for gramercye.^ These sortes of 
bondemen they kepe not onely in continual woorke 
and labour, but also in bandes. But their oune 
men they handle hardest, whom they Judge more 
desperate, and to have deserved greater punisshe- 
mente, bycause they being so godlye ^ broughte up to 
vertue in soo excelente a common wealth, could not 
for all that be refreined from misdoing. An other 
kinde of bondemen they have, when a vile drudge 
being a poore laborer in an other country doth chuese 
of his owne free wyll to be a bondman among them. 
These they intreate and order honestly, and enterteine 
almoste as gentellye, as theire owne free cytyzeins, 
savynge that they put them to a lyttle more laboure, 
as thereto accustomed. Yf annye suche be disposed to 
departe thens (whiche seldome is scene) they neither 
holde him againste his wyll, neither sende of them 
him away with emptye handes. The sycke that be 
(as I sayde) they see to with great affec- 
tion, and lette nothing at al passe ^ concerninge either 
Phisycke or good diete, whereby they may be restored 
againe to their health. Such as be sicke of incurable 
diseases they comforte with sittinge by them, with 
talkinge with them, and to be shorte, with all maner 
of helpes that may be. ffeut yf the disease be not. 
^onelye uncurable, but also full of contynuall payne 
j and anguishe : then the priestes and the magistrates 
* exhort the man, seinge he is not hable to doo anye 

* Fr. grand merci = many thanks. They get them (as we say) for a 
tfiank you, or gratis. 

* In so godly a way. 

* Omit nothing at all. 
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dewtye of lyffe, and by overlyvinge his owne deathe ^ 
is noysome and irkesome to other, and grevous to 
himselfe : that he wyl determine with himselfe no 
longer to cheryshe that pestilent and peineful disease. 
And seinge his lyfe is to him but a tormente, that he 
Voluntarye wyl not bee unwillinge to dye, but rather 
deathe take a good hope to him, and either dis- 

patche himselfe out of that payneful lyfife, as out of 
a prison, or a racke of tormente, or elles suffer him- 
selfe wyllinglye to be rydde oute of it by other, j And 
in so doinge they tell him he shall doo wysely, seing 
by his deathe he shall lise^ no commoditye, but ende 
his payne. And bycause in that acte he shall followe 
the counsel of the pryestes, that is to saye, of the 
interpreters of gooddes wyll and pleasure, they shewe 
him that he shall do lyke a godly and a vertuous 
man. They that be thus persuaded, finyshe theire 
lives willynglye, either with hunger, or elles dye in 
theire sleape^ without anye fealing of deathe. But 
they cause none suche to dye agaynste his wyll, nor 
they use no lesse dilygence and attendaunce aboute 
him,^ belevinge this to be an honorable deathe. Elles ^ 
he that killeth himself before that the pryestes and 
the counsel have allowed the cause of his deathe, him 
as unworthy either to be buryed, or with fier to be 
consumed,® they caste unburied into some stinkinge 
Of wed- marrish.'^ The woman is not maried before 
locke she be xviii. yeres olde. The man is iiii. 

yeres elder before he marye. If either the man or 


* The idea is that the hopeless and painTul incurable is practically 
a dead man, and that by dragging on his existence, he is really out* 
living or surviving his death. 

* Either a variant, or a misprint of “lose,” 

* Are relieved of their life during sleep. 

* I.t, if he refuse to have his life terminated, they do not relax their 
efforts to mitigate his sufferings, 

* On the contrary. 

* Unworthy of honourable burial or cremation, 

’ Marsh, morass. 
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the woman be proved to have actually offended 
before theire marriage, with an other, the partye that 
so hathe trespaced is sharpelye punished. And bothe 
the offenders be forbidden ever after in al theire lyfe 
ta marrye : oneles the faulte be forgeven by the 
princes pardone. But bothe the good man and the 
good wyfe ^ of the house, where that offense was com- 
mitted, as beinge slacke and neglygent in lokinge 
to theire chardge, be in daunger of greate reproche 
and infamye. That offense is so sharpely punyshed, 
bicause they perceave, that onles they be diligentlye 
kepte from the libertye of this vice, fewe wyll joyne 
together in the love of marriage, wherein all the lyfe 
must be led with one, and also all the griefes and 
displeasures comming therewith paciently be taken 
and borne. Furthermore in chuesinge wyfes and 
husbandes they observe earnestly and straytelye a 
custome, which semed to us very fonde^ and folyshe. 
For a sad ^ and an honest matrone sheweth . 
the woman, be she mayde or widdowe, not verie 
naked to the wower.^ And iykewyse a sage honestly, 
and discrete man exhibyteth the wower 
naked to the woman. At this custome we ^ 

laughed, and disalowed ^ it as foolishe. But they on 
the other part doo greatlye wonder at the follye of 
al other nations, whyche in byinge a colte, whereas^ 
a lytle money is in hasarde, be so charye and circum- 
specte, that thouglie he be almoste all bare, yet they 
wyll not bye hym, oneles the saddel and all the 
harneies be taken of, leaste under those coverygnes 
be hydde som galle or score. And yet in chuesinge 
a wyfe, whyche shalbe either pleasure or displeasure 
to them all theire lyfe after, they be so recheles,’’^ that 
al the res}^dewe of the woomans bodye beinge covered 

^ Master and mistress: obviously, “good” is not to be taken 
literally I The Latin has “ pater et mater familias.” 

* Silly. * Serious. * Wooer. 

* Disapproved. • In which, where. ' Reckless. 
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with cloothes, they esteme ^ her scaselye be* one hande- 
bredeth (for they can se no more but her face), and 
so to joyne her to them not without greate jeoperdye 
of evel agreinge together, yf any thing in her body 
afterward should chaunce to offend and myslyke® 
them. For all men be not so wyse, as to have 
respecte to the vertuous conditions of the partie. 
And the endowmentes of the bodye cause the vertues 
of the minde more to be estemed and regarded : yea 
even in the manages of wyse men. Verely so foule 
deformitie maye be hydde under those coveringes, 
that it maye quite alienate and take awaye the mans - 
mynde from his wyfe, when it shal not be lawful for 
theire bodies to be separate agayne. If suche de- 
formitie happen by any chaunce after the manage is 
consummate and finyshed, wcl, there is no remedie 
but patience. Every man muste take his fortune 
wel a worthe.* But it were wel done that a lawe 
were made wherebye all suche deceytes myghte be 
eschewed, and advoyded before hande. 

And this were they constreyned more earnestlye 
to looke upon, because they onlye of the nations in 
that parte of the worlde bee contente everye man with 
. one wyfe a piece. And raatrymoneie is there never 
broken, but by death ; excepte adulterye breake the 
bonde, or els the intollerable wayewarde maners of 
Divorce- either partye. For if either of them finde 
ment themselfe for any such cause greved, they 

maye by the license of the counsel chaunge and take 
another. But the other partie lyveth ever after in 
infamye and out of wedlocke. Howebeit the husbande 
to put away his wife for no other faulte, but for that 
some myshappe is fallen to her bodye, this by no 
meanes they wyll suffre. For they judge it a great 
poynt of crueltie, that anye body in their moste nede 

' Judge. * By. * Disgust. 

* “ Well a worth ** is an exclamation — amounting to ** woe be it 1 
(0.£. — w& 1& wH \ exclamation of woe ; weorlSan ts to be, become). 
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of helpe and comforte, should be caste of and 
forsaken, and that olde age, whych both bringeth 
sicknes with it, and is a syckenes it selfe, should 
unkindly and unfaythfullye be delte withall.^ But 
nowe and then it chaunseth, where as the man and 
the woman cannot well agree betwene themselfes, 
both of them fyndinge other, with whome they hope 
to lyve more quietlye and merylye, that they by the 
full consente of them bothe be divorsed asonder and 
maried againe to other. But that not without the 
authoritie of the counsel!. Whiche agreeth to no 
divorses, before they and their wyfes have diligently 
tried and examyned the matter. Yea and then also 
tney be lothe to consent to it, bycause they know this 
to be the next way to break love betwene man 
and wyfe, to be in easye hope of a new manage.® 
Breakers of wedlocke be punyshed with mooste 
grevous bondage. And if both the offenders were 
maried, then the parties whiche in that behalfe have 
sufferede wrong, beinge divorsed from the avoutrers,® 
be maried together, if they wille, or els to whom 
they lust.^ But if cither of them both do styl con- 
tinewe in love towarde so unkinde a bedfellowe, the 
use of wedlocke is not to them forbidden, if the < 
partye faulteles be disposed to followe in toylinge 
and drudgerye the person which for that offence is 
condempned to bondage. And very ofte it chaunceth 
that the repentaunce of the one, and the earneste 
diligence of the other, dothe so move the prince 
with pytie and compassion, that he restoreth the 
bonde persone from servitude to libertie and fredom 
again. But if the same partie be taken eftsones® in 

‘ With —often used when “ with ” ends a sentence. See, for instance, 
Rosalind’* account to Orlando of Time’s different paces (Act HI., 
Sc. 2). 

* lliey know that facility for re-marriage is the easiest way of weaken* 
ing the affection of man and wife. 

* Adulterers. 

* Wish, desire. * Soon afterwards, again, 

a 
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that faulte, there is no other waye but death. To 
other trespaces no prescript punishmente is appoynted 
The decern- '^^Y^ lawe. But accord inge to the 
ing^of heynousenes of the offense, or contrarye, 
so the punishemente is moderated by the 
Sucretion ^ discretion of the counsell. The husbandes 
of the chastice theire wyfes, and the parentts 

magistrates theire children, oneles they have done anye 
so horryble an offense, that the open punyshemente * 
thereof maketh muche for the advauncemente of 
honeste maners. But moste commenlye the moste 
heynous faultes be punyshed with the incommoditie* 
of bondage. For that they suppose to be to the 
offenders no lesse griefe, and to the common wealth 
more profit, then yf they should hastely put them 
to death, and so make them quite out of the waye. 
For there cummelh more profit of theire laboure, 
then of theire dcathe, and by theire example they 
feare other ^ the longer from lyke offenses. But if 
they beinge thus used, doo rebell and kicke againe, 
then forsothe they be slayne as desperate and wilde 
beastes, whom neither prison nor chaine coulde re- 
straine and kepe under. But they, whichc take theire 
bondage pacientlye, be not lefte all hopeles. For 
after they haye bene broken and tamed with long 
miseries, if then thei shewe such repentaunce, as 
therebye it maye bee perceaved that they be soryer 
for theire offense then for their punyshemente : sum- 
tymes by the Prynces prerogatyve, and sumtymes 
by the voyce and consent of the people, theire bond- 
age either is mitigated, or els cleane released and 
forgeven. He that moveth to advoutreye® is in 
no lesse daunger and jeoperdie then yf he hadde 

' punishment. 

' * '**Fear** is used transitively and is equii?a1ent to ** frighten” or 

deter ” ; thus the sense is that the exaihple of their punishment will 
deter others froip similar offences, , 

• Hji; that designs or attempts adultery. 
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committed advoutrye in dede. For in all offenses 
they (;ounte the intente and pretensed purpose^ as 
evel as the acte or dede it selfe, thinking lyi^tionto 
that no lette* oughte to excuse him that did advoutrye 
his beste to have no lette. They ha v singular punished 
delite and pleasure in foies. And as it is a greate 
reproche to do annye of them hurte or injury, so they 
prohibite not to take pleasure of foolysh- Pleasure of 
nes. For that, they thinke, dothe muche fooles 
good to the fooles. And if any man be so sadde 
and Sterne, that he cannot laughe neither at their 
vvordes, nor at their dedes, none of them be committed 
to his tuition for feare least he would not intreate 
them gentilly and favorably enough : to whom they 
should brynge no delectation (for other goodnes in 
them is none) muche lesse anye proffite shoulde they 
yelde him. To mocke a man for his deformitie, or 
for that he lacketh anye parte or lymme of his bodye, 
is counted greate dishonestye* and reproche, not to 
him that is mocked, but to him that mocketh. Which ® 
unwysely doth imbrayde^ anye man of that as a vice, 
that was not in his powre to eschewe. Also as they 
counte and reken very# litell witte to be in him, that 
regardeth not naturall bewtie and comli- Counter- 
nesse, so to helpe the same with payntinges, ^®ite bewtie 
is taken for a vaine and a wanton pride, not withoute 
greate infamie.'^ For they knowe, even by very ex- 
perience, that no comlinesse of bewtye doethe so 
hyghelye commende and avaunce the wives in the 
conceite of their husbandes, as honest conditions ® and 


‘ The designed or intended purpose is as evil as the deed itselfr-ia 
the sense of Matthew v. 27-29. 

* Hindrance. * Care or charge. 

* In the sense of “dishonour.” 

* “ Which ” = “ who ” ; its antecedent is ** him that mocketh.” 

* Upbraid, reproach. 

' That is, the woman who cultivates an artificial complexion, belongt 
to the order of beauty- blind persons. 

* Conditions = character, as often in Tudor English. 
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lowlines. For as love is oftentimes wonne with bewty, 
so it is not kept, preserved, and continued, but by 
vertue and obedience. They do not onely feare ^ their 
Sinnepun- from doyng evil by punishmentes, 

ishedond but also allure them to vertue with re- 
▼«rtue wardes of honoure. Therfore they set up 
rewarded markette place the ymages of notable 

men, and of such as have bene great and bounteful 
benefactors to the commen wealth, for the perpetual 
memorie of their good actes : and also that the glory 
and renowme of the auncetors maye styrre and pro- 
voke theire posteritie to vertue. He that inordinatly 
The inordi- ambitiously desireth promotions, is left 
natc desire al hopeles for ever atteining any promotion 
of honours as long as he liveth. They lyve together 
condemne lovinglye. For no magistrate^ is eyther 
hawte or fearfull.® Fathers they be called, and lyke 
Magistrates fathers they use themselves. The citezens 
honoured (as it is their dewtie) willynglye exhibite 
unto them dew honour without any compulsion. Nor 
the prince himselfe is not knowen from the other by 
princely apparell, or a robe of state, nor by a crown or 
diademe roial, or cap of maintenaunce,^ but by a litle 
sheffe of come caried before him. And so a taper of 
wax is borne before the bishop, wherby onelye he is 

Fewe lawes They have but few lawes. For 

to people so instructe and institute*^ very 
fewe do suffice.® Yea this thing they chiefely reprove 
among other nations, that innumerable bokes of lawes 
and expositions upon the same be not sufficient. But 

^ ' Transitively in the sense of “ deter.” 

• Not, of course, as with us, inferior judges ; but rather ** governors ” 
—just as the President of the French Republic is the Chief Magistrate. 

• Haughty or fear-inspiring. 

♦ A velvet cap, part of the insignia of English sovereigns, carried by 
•ome great official before a monarch at his coronation. 

* Instructed and organised. 

* It is obvious that the number of laws in any state is proportional to 
the number of evils. 
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they think it against all right and justice that men 
shoulde be bound to those lawes, which either be in 
number mo then be hable to be read, or els blinder 
and darker,^ then that anye man can well understande 
them. Furthermore they utterlie exclude multi- 
and banishe all attorneis, proctours, and tudeof 
sergeauntes at the lawe : whiche craftelye lawws 
handell matters, and subtelly dispute of 
the lawes. For they thinke it moste meete, that 
every man should pleade his own matter, and tel the 
same tale before the judge that he wold tell to his 
man of law. So shal there be lesse circumstaunce of 
wordes,^ and the trueth shal soner come to light, 
whiles the judge with a discrete judgement doethe 
waye the woordes of him whom no lawyer hath in- 
structe with deceit, and whiles he helpeth and beareth 
out simple wittes against the false and malicious 
circumventions of craftie children.^ This is harde to 
be observed in other countreis, in so infinite a number 
of blinde and intricate lawes. But in Utopia every 
man is a cunning lawier."* For (as I said) they have 
very few lawes ; and the plainer and grosser that 
anye interpretation is, that they allowe as most juste. 
For all lawes (saie they) be made and The intent 
publyshed onely to the intente that by them of lawes 
every man shoulde be put in remembraunce of his 
dewtie. But the craftye and subtill interpretation of 
theni (forasmuche as few can atteyne thereto) canne 
put verye fewe in that remembraunce, where as the 
simple, the plaine, and grosse® meaninge of the lawes 
is open to everye man. Elies as touchinge the 
vulgare sort of the people, whiche be bothe mooste in 


* Blinder and darker = more obscure. 

* Ambiguities, elaborations. 

* Persons— as in the “children of Israel,’* and similar Biblical 
phrases. 

* Equivalent to “learned in the law.** 

* Blunt and obvious, as distinguished from tortuous and subtle* 
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number, and have moste nede to knowe their dewties, 
were it not as good for them, that ho law were 
made at all, as when it is made, to britige so blynde 
an interpretation upon it, that without greate witte 
and longe arguynge no man can discusse it ? To the 
fyndynge oute whereof neyther the grosse judgement 
of the people can attaine, neither the whole life of 
them that be occupied in woorkinge for their livynges 
canne suffice thereto. These vertues of the Utopians 
have caused theire nexte neiboures and borderers 
whiche live fre and under no subjection (for .the 
Utopians longe ago, have delivered manye of them 
from tirannie) to take magistrates of them, some for 
a yeare, and some for five yeares space. Which when 
the tyrne of their office is expired, they bringe home 
againe with honoure and praise, and take new againe 
with them into their countrey. These nations have 
undoubtedlye very well and holsomely provided for 
their common wealthes. For seynge that bothe the 
makinge and marringe of the weale publique doeth 
depende and hange upon the maners of the rulers 
and magistrates, what officers coulde they more wyselye 
have chosen, then those wffiich can not be ledde from 
honestye by bribes (for to them that shortly after shal 
depart thens into their own countrey money should 
be unprofitable) nor yet be moved eyther with favoure, 
or malice towardes any man, as beyng straungers, 
and unacquainted wdth the people ? The whiche two 
vices of affection ^ and avarice, where they take place 
in judgementes, incontinente they breake justice, the 
strongest and suerest bonde of a common wealth. 
These peoples whiche fetche their officers and rulers 
from them, the Utopians cal their fellowes. And 
other to whome they have bene beneficiall, they call 
Of I irues frendes. As touching leagues, which 

. in other places betwene countrey and 
countrey be so ofte concluded, broken and renewed, 
' Prejudice. 
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they never make none with' anie nation. For to 
what purpose serve leagues ? say they. As thoughe 
nature had not set sufficient love betwene man and* 
man. And who so regardeth not nature, thinke you 
that he will passe for wordes ? ^ They be brought into 
this opinion chiefelye, because that in those partes of 
the worlde, leagues betwene princes be wont to be 
kepte and observed very sklenderly.® For here in 
Europa, and especiallye in these partes where the 
faith and religion of Christe reigneth, the majestic of 
leagues is everye where estemed holy and inviolable : 
partlie through the justice and goodnes of princes, 
and partly at the reverence and motion of the head 
Bishops.^ Which like as they make no promisse them- 
selves, but they do verye religiouslye perfourme the 
same, so they exhorte all princes in any wise to abide 
by their premisses, and them that refuse or denye so 
to do, by their pontificall powre and authoritie they 
compell thereto. And surely they thinke well that 
it might seme a verye reprochefull thing, yf in the 
leagues of them which by a peculiare name be called 
faithful, faith should have no place. But in that newe 
founde parte of the world, which is scaselie so farre 
frome us beyond the line equinoctiall, as our life and 
maners be dissident from theirs,^ no trust nor con- 
fidence is in leagues. But the mo^ and holier 

‘ Bother about words. The sense is, if nations forget their comme n 
humanity and become enemies, will the words of a treaty make them 
love one another ? 

^ Slenderly. 

* This is sarcasm. Chief of the “head Bishops ” was Julius II. who 
broke bis league of Cambray with the French, and entered' into the 
Holy League against them, just as Ferdinand having been leagued with 
Naples Against France, immediately leagued hiinselt with France 
against Naples. The end of the fifteenth and the opening of the 
sixteenth centuries witnessed many “ holy and inviolable leagues 
shamelessly broken (see Introduction). 

* Which is scarcely so far from us beyond the equator as our way 
of life is far from theirs, the latter remoteness being greater than the 
former. ' 

* More, 
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ceremonies the league is knitte up with, the soner it 
is broken by some cavillation ^ founde in the wordes, 
which many times of purpose be so craftelie put in 
and placed, that the bandes can never be so sure nor 
so stronge, but they will find some hole open to crepe 
out at, and to breake both league and trueth. The 
whiche craftye dealing, yea the whiche fraude and 
deceite, if they should know it to be practised among 
private men in their bargaines and contractes, they 
would incontinent crie out at it with an open mouth 
and a sower countenaunce, as an oflfense moste de- 
testable, and worthye to be punnyshed with a shamefull 
deathe : yea even very they that avaunce themselves ^ 
authours of lyke counsell geven to princes. Wherfore 
it may wel be thought, either that al justice is but a 
basse and a low vertue, and which avaleth it self^ 
farre under the highe dignitie of kynges : Or at the 
least wise, that there be two justices, the one meete 
for the inferiour sorte of the people, goynge afote 
and crepynge lowe by the grounde, and bounde down 
on every side with many bandes bycause it shall not 
run at rovers.^ The other a princelye vertue, which 
like as it is of much hygher majestie, then the other 
pore justice, so also it is of muche more libertie, as to 
the which nothing is unlawfull that it lusteth after. 
These maners of princes (as I said) whiche be there 
so evell kepers of leagues, cause the Utopians, as I 
suppose, to make no leagues at al, which perchaunce 
would chaunge their minde if they lived here. How- 
beit they thinke that thoughe leagues be never so 
faithfullye observed and kepte, yet the custome of 

* Cavillation = something to cavil at, quibbles. 

* Even those very persons who put themselves forward (or boast 
themselves) as authors, etc. 

* Availeth itself = descends, lowers itself— a not uncommon word in 
Tttdor English (its origin is Fr. avaler from Lat. ad vallem =: down 
to the valley — the root appears also in the word “avalanche "). 

< “To run at rovers/^ is to go wildly, or at random. It is an 
archery term* 
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makynge leagues was very evell begon. For this 
causeth men (as though nations which be seperat 
asondre, by the space of a litle hil or a river, were 
coupled together by no societie or bonde of nature) 
to thinke themselves borne adversaries and enemies 
one to another, and that it were lawfull for the one to 
seke the death and destruction of the other, if leagues 
were not : yea, and that after the leagues be accorded, 
frendship doth not grow and encrese : but the 
licence of robbing and stealing doth styll remaine, as 
farfurth as for lack of forsight and advisement in 
writing the wordes of the league, any sentence or 
clause to the contrarie is not therin sufficientlie com- 
prehended. But they be of a contrarye opinion. 
That is, that no man oughte to be counted an enemye, 
whiche hath done no injurye. And that the felow- 
shippe of nature is a stronge league : and that men be 
better and more surely knit togethers by love and 
benevolence, then by covenauntes of leagues ; by 
hartie affection of minde, then by wordes. 


Of Warfare. 

W ARRE or battel as a thing very beastly, and 
yet to no kinde of beastes in so muche use 
as to man, they do detest and abhorre. And 
contrarie to the custome almooste of all other nations, 
they counte nothynge so much against glorie,^ as glory 
gotten in warre. And therefore thoughe they do 
daylie practise and exercise themselves in the 
discipline of warre, and not onelie the men, but also 
the women upon certen appointed daies, lest they 

* Nothing is so inglorious as glory gained in war. 
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should ;be .ito seke id the feate of armes,^ if nede 
should; require, yet they never go to battell, but either 
in the defence of their owne countrey^ or to drive, out 
of their frendes lande the enemies that have invaded 
it, or by their power to deliver from the yocke.and 
bondage of tirannye some people, that be therewith 
oppressed, Which thing they do of meere pitie ancf 
compassion. Howbeit they sende helpe to their 
frendes ; not ever^ in their defence. But sometymes 
also to requite and revenge injuries before to them 
done. But this they do not onlesse their counsell and 
advise in the matter be asked, whiles it is yet newe 
and freshe. For if they finde the cause probable, and 
if the contrarie part^ wil not restoore agayne suche 
thynges as be of them justelye demaunded, then they 
be the chiefe au tours and makers of the warre. Whiche 
they do not onlie as ofte as by inrodes and invasions 
of soldiours praies^ and booties be driven awaye, 
but then also muche, more mortally, when their frendes 
marchauntes in anie lande, either under the pretence 
of unjuste lawes, or elles by the wrestinge and wronge 
understandinge of good lawes, do susteine an unjust 
accusation under the colour of justice.® Neither the 
battell whiche the Utopians fought for the Nephelo- 
getes against the Alaopolitanes ® a litle before oure 
time was made for any other cause, but that the 
Nephelogete marchaunt men, as the Utopians thought, 
suffred wrong of the Alaopolitanes, under th^ pretence 

* Lest they should be to seek in the feat of arms = lest they should be 
Wanting in military skill. 

* ‘*jSot ever” does not mean “never” but “not always.” The 
other reasons follow in the next sentence. 

■* The other side. * Plural of “ prey.” 

* The sense of the whole sentence is this: A war is justifiable when 

the eiiemy invade a friendly land and carry away booty ; but it is even 
more justifiable when friendly traders are oppressed under the pretext of 
law an^ justice. ' 

^.Tw0 more words made up, from Greek, The* N^hdogetes 
cloud) are the dwellers in Cloudland ; the Alaopolitans i\a6s, 
blind), the inhabitants of Blindtown. ^ * 
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of fighte. But whothfer it werfe righte' or wrongs, It 
Was with so cruel and mortal warre reVengfed, 
countreis rounde about joyninge> theif helpe ah^d 
powre to the puisaUnce and itialke of bothe parties, 
that'moste florishing and wealthy peoples, being 
some of them shrewedly^ shaken, and spiUd of therh! 
sharpely beaten, the misCheves wer not 'finished hor 
ended, until the Alaopolitanes, at the last were yeWed 
up as bondemen into the jurisdiction of the NepHelo- 
getes. For the Utopians fought ‘ not this War for 
themselves. And yet the Nephelogetes before the 
warre, when the Alaopolitanes flourished in wealth, wer 
nothing to be compared with them. So egerlye the 
Utopians prosequute the injuries done to their 
frendes : yea, in money matters, and not their owhe 
likewise. For if they by coveyne or gile^ be wiped 
beside their goodes,® so that no violence be done tb 
their bodies, they wreake their anger by absteininge 
from occupieng with^ that nation, until they have made, 
satisfaction. Not forbicause they set lesse stoore by 
their owne citizeins, then by their frendes i but that 
they take the losse of their frendes money more 
hevelie then the losse of their own. Bicause thdt 
their frendes marchaunte men, forasmuche as th*at 
they leise® is their own private goods, susteine gr^eat 
dammage by the losse. But their ownp citizeyrife 
leise nothing but of the commen goods, and of 
that whiche was at home plentifull and almost super-; 
fluous, els had it not bene sent furth. TherfotO lio 
man feletK the losse. And for this cause they thiiike 
it to cruell an acte, to revenge that losse with' tbe 
deathe bf manie, Ihe incommbditie of the Whiih'losse 
no man feeleth neither in his lyfe^ tier ih his 

' Sharply, severely. ,, , j . . 

' * Fraud or guile. - ' - ^ ^ ' 

* To be ufipedi’^ (refefiiug to the n6m)^> is.» a vulgar /idiom in hoUt^ 
Greek and Latin for “ to ba cheated ” j “ beside” =: “out of,” 

* Trading with. . ; 

* That tl^y leise = what they lose. 
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living. But if it chaunce that any of their men in 
any other countrey be maimed or killed, whether it 
be done by a com men or a private counsel, knowyng 
and trying out the trueth of the matter by their 
ambassadours, onlesse the offenders be rendered unto 
them in recompense of the injurie, they will not be 
appeased ; but incontinent they proclaime warre 
against them. The offenders yelded, they punishe 
either with death, or with bondage. They be not only 
sory, but also ashamed to*atchieve the victorie with 
Victorie bloudshed, counting it greate folie to bie 

dear© precious wares to dere. They rejoyse and 

bought avaunt themselves/ if they vanquishe and 
oppresse their enemies by craft and deceite. And 
for that act they make a generall triumph, and as yf 
the matter were manfullye handeled, they set up a 
pyller of stone in the place where they so vanquished 
their enemies, in token of the victorie. For then they 
glorie, then they boaste, and cracke^ that they have 
plaied the men in deede, when they have so over- 
commen, as no other living creature but onely man 
could i that is to saye, by the mighte and puisaunce 
of wit. For with bodily strength (say they) beares, 
lions, boores, wulfes, dogges, and other wild beastes 
do fight. And as the moste part of them do passe us 
in strength and fierce courage, so in wit and reason 
we be much stronger then they all. Their chief and 
principall purpose in warre, is to obteine that thynge, 
whiche if they had before obteined, they woulde not 
have moved battell. But if that be not possible, they 
take so cruell vengeaunce of them whiche be in the 
faulte, that ever after they be aferde to do the like. 
This is their chiefe and principall intent, whiche they 
immediatlie and first of al prosequute, and set 
forwarde. But yet so, that they be more circum- 
specte in avoidinge and eschewynge jeopardies, then 
they be desierous of prayse and renowne. Therefore 
' Boast. * Brag, wag their tongues. 
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immediatlye after that warre is ones solemnelie 
denounced,^ they procure many proclamations signed 
with their owne commen seale to be set up privilie at 
one time in their enemies lande, in places moste 
frequented. In these proclamations they promise 
greate rewardes to hym that will kill their enemies 
prince, and some what lesse giftes, but them verye 
greate also, for everye heade of them, whose names 
be in the saide proclamations conteyned. They be 
those whom they count their chiefe adversaries, next 
unto the prince. Whatsoever is prescribed unto him 
that killeth any of the proclaimed persons, that is 
dubled to him that bringeth anye of the same to them 
alive ; yea, and to the proclaimed persones themselves, 
if they wil chaunge their mindes and come in to them, 
taking their partes,^ they profer the same greate 
rewardes with pardone, and suertie of their lives. 
Therefore it quickely commeth to passe Jthat their 
enemies have all other men in suspicion, and be 
unfaithfull, and mistrusting among themselves one to 
another, living in great feare, and in no lesse jeopardie. 
For it is well knowen, that divers times the most part 
of them (and speciallie the prince him selfe) hathe 
bene betraied of them, in whom they put their moste 
hope and trust So that there is no maner of act nor 
dede that giftes and rewardes do not enforce men 
unto. And in rewardes they kepe no measure. Bqt 
remembring and considering into how great hasarde 
and jeopardie they cal them, endevoure themselves to 
recompence the greatnes of the daunger with . like 
great benefites. And therefore they promise not 
only wonderful greate abundaunce of golde, but also 
landes of greate revenues lieng in most saffe places 
among theire frendes. And theire promisses they 
perfourme faythfully withoute annye fraude or covyne. 
This custome of byinge and .sellytige adversjary!^ 
among other people is dysallovv'ed, as a cruel "^te q| 
' Proclaimed, declared. * Taking their side. ’ 
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a basse and a cowardyshe mynd'e. But they m this 
behalfe thinke themselves muche prayse woorthy, as 
who lyke wyse men by this meanes dis^atche gjreate 
warres withoute anny battell or skyrmyshe. Yea 
they counte it. also a dede of py tye and mercye, 
bicause that by the deathe of a fewe offenders the 
lyves of a grcate numbre of innocentes, as wel of 
theire oune men as also of theire enemies, be 
raunsomed and saved, which in fighting shoulde 
have bene sleane. For they doo no lesse pytye the 
basse and common sorte of theire enemies people, 
then they doo theire owne ; knowing that they be 
driven and enforced to warre againste their willes by 
the furyous madnes of theire princes and heades. Yf 
by none of these meanes the matter goo forwarde as 
they woulde have it, then they procure occasyons of 
debate, and dissent ion to be spredde amonge theire 
enemies. - As by bringinge the princes brother, or 
spme of the noble men in hoope to obtayne the 
kmgedome. Yf this waye prevayle not, then they 
reyse up the people that be nexte neygheboures and 
borderers to theire enemyes, and them they sette in 
theire neckes ^ under the coloure of some olde tytle of 
ryghte, such as kynges doo never lacke. To them 
they promysse theire helpe and ayde in theire warre. 
And as for moneye they gyve them aburidaunce. 
But of theire owne cytyzeirts they sende to them fewe 
or none. Whome they make so much of, and love so 
intierlye, that they would not be willing to ch^unge 
^ye of them for their adversaries prince. But their 
gold and silver, bycause they kepe it all for thys only 
purpose, they laye it owte frankly and frely ; as who 
shoulde lyve even as wealthely, if they hadde bestowed 
it everye pennye. Yea and besydes theire ryches, 
whyche they kepe at home, thei have also an infinite 
treasure abrode, by reason that (as I sayde before) 
manye nations be in their debte. ^Therefore they 

' Set upon them— like do 
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hi ere soldiours oute of all countreis and sende them 
to battayle, but cheifly of the Zapoletes.^ This people 
is 500. myles from Utopia eastewarde. They be 
hideous,^ savage, and fyerce, dwellynge in wild woOdes 
and high mountaines, where they were bredde and 
brought up. They be of an harde nature, hable to 
abide and susteine heate, colde, and labour, abhorrynge 
from ^ all delicate deintyes, occupyenge no * husbandrye 
nor tyllage of the ground, homelye and rude both iii 
buildinge of their houses and in their apparrel, geven 
unto no goodnes, but onely to the breedinge and 
bringynge up of cattel. The mooste parte of theire 
lyvinge is by huntynge and stealynge. They be 
borne onelye to warre, whyche they diligentlye and 
earnestelye seke for. And when they have gotten it, 
they be wonders ® glad thereof^ They goo furthe of 
theire countreye in great companyes together, and 
whosoever lackethe souldyours, there they proffer 
theire service for small wages. This is onelye the 
crafte®they have to gette theire livynge by. They 
maynteyne theire lyfe by sekinge their deathe. For 
them, whomewyth they be in wayges'^ they fyghte 
hardelye, fyerslye, and faythefullye. But they bynde 
themselfes for no certeyne tyme. But upon this 
condition they entre into bondes, that the nexte daye 
they wyll take parte with the other syde for greatter 
wayges, and the nexte day after that, they wyll be 
readye to come backe agayne for a lytle more 
moneye. There be fewe warres thereawaye, wherin 
is not a greate numbre of them in bothe partyes. 

' Another Greek invention of More’s— and not very obvions. 
Lupton is certainly right in connecting it wth to sell, with 

the strengtlwning prefu fa the reference being to the Swiss, most 
famous of mercenary soldiers. The description that follows indicates 
that the Swiss are meant. 

* No reference to personal appearance : the significance is rathet 
•* terrible,” or truculent.” 

* Disdaining. * Occupying no = not practising, 

* Wondrous. * Only the crafte = the only art. 

* Whomwdih they be in wages = by whom they arc hired. 
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Therefore it dayelye chauncethe that nye kynsefolke 
whyche were hiered together on one parte, and there 
verye frendelye and familiarlye used themselfes one 
wyth another, shortely after beinge separate in con- 
trar>'e partes,^ runne one againste another envyouslye 
and fyercelye : and forgettinge bothe. kindred and 
frendeshype, thruste theire swordes one in another. 
And that for none other cause, but that they be 
hyered of contrarye prynces for a lytle moneye, 
Whyche they doo so hyghlye regarde and esteame, 
that they will easelye be provoked to chaunge partes 
for a halfepenye more wayges by the daye. So 
quyckelye they have taken a smacke in ^ covetesenes. 
Whyche for all that is to them no proffyte. For that 
they gette by fyghtynge, immedyatelye they spende 
unthryftelye and wretchedlye in ryotte. This people 
fightethfor the Utopians agaynste all nations, bycause 
they geve them greatter wayges, then an nye other 
nation wyll. For the Utopians lyke as they seke 
good men to use wel, so they seke these evell and 
vicious men to abuse.^ Whome, when neade requirethe, 
with premisses of greate rewardes they putte forthe 
into great jeopardyes. From whens the mooste parte 
of them never cummeth againe to aske their rewardes. 
But to them that remaine alive they paye that which 
they promissed faithfully, that they maye be the more 
willinge to put themselfes in like daunger another 
time. Nor the Utopianes passe not^ how many of 
them they bring to destruction. For they beleve that 
they should doo a verye good deade for all mankind, 
if they could ridde out of the wordle^ all that fowle 
stinking denne of that most wicked and cursed people. 
Next unto thies they use the soldiours of them for 
whom they fighte. And then the helpe of their other 
frendes. And laste of all, they joyne to theire oune 

' Opposite sides. » Acquired a taste for. 

* To use for evil purposes. * Care not. 

* World— transposed as once before. 
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citizens. Emong whome they give to one of tried 
vertue and prowes the reule, goovernaunce, and con- 
duction of the whole armye. Under him they 
appoynte ii. other, whyche, whyles he is sauffe, be 
bothe private and oute of offyce. But yf he be taken 
or slayne, the ♦one of the other ij. succedeth hym, as 
it were by inherytaunce. And if the secoode mis- 
carrye, then the thirde taketh his rowme,^ leaste that 
(as the chaunce of battell is uncerteine and doubtful) 
the jeopardye or deathe of the capitaine shoulde 
brynge the whole armye in hasarde. They chuese® 
soldyours out of every citye those, whych putte furthe 
themselffes wyllyngelye. For they thruste no man 
forthe into warre agaynste his wyll. Bycause they 
beleve, yf annye man be fearefull and fainte harted 
of nature, he wyll not onelye doo no manfull and 
hardy acte hym selfe, but also beoccasyon of cowarde- 
nes to his fellowes. But if annye battell be made 
agaynste theire owne countreye, then they putt these 
cowardes (so that they be stronge bodyed) in shyppes 
amonge other bolde harted men. Or elles they 
dyspose them upon the walles, from whens they maye 
not flye. Thus what for shame that theire enemies 
be at hande, and what for® bycause they be without 
hope of runninge awaye, they forgette all feere. And 
manye times extreame necessitye turnethe cowardnes 
into prowes and manlynes. But as none of them is 
thrust forthe of his countrey into warre againste his 
wyll, so women that be wyllynge to accompany theire 
husbandes in times of warre be not prohibited or 
letted.'* Yea they provoke and exhorte them to it 
with prayses. And in set fylde the wyves doo stande 
everye one by theire owne husbandes syde. Also 
every man is compassed next aboute with his owne 
children, kinsfolkes, and aliaunce.^ That they, whom 

* Room, place. " Choose. 

• W’hat . . . what = on the one hand ... on the other hand. 

♦ Prevented. * Relatives by marriage. 
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nature ehiefely moveth to mutual succoure, thus 
standynge together, maye healpe one another. Ijt 
is a. great reproche and dishonesty for the husband to 
come home without his wiffe, or the wyflfe withoute 
her husbande, or the sonne without his father. And 
therfore if the other part sticke so harde by it, that 
the ba^el come to their handes, it is fought with 
great slaughter and blodshed, even to the utter de- 
struction of both partes. For as they make all the 
meanes and shyftes that maye be to kepe themselfes 
from the necessitye of fyghtinge, or that they may 
dispatche the battell by their hiered soldyours: so 
when there is no remedy, but that they must neades 
fight themselfes, then they do as corragiously fall to 
it, as before, whyles they myght, they did wiselye 
avoyde and refuse it Nor they be not most fierce at 
the first bront.^ But in continuance by litle and lytle 
theire fierce courage encreaseth, with so stubborne 
and obstynate myndes, that they wyll rather dye then 
gyve back an ynche. For that suertye of lyvinge, 
whiche everye man hath at home beinge joyned with 
noo carefull anxietye or remembraunce how theire 
posteritie shall lyve after them (for this pensifnes^ often- 
tymes breakethe and abateth couragious stomakes) ^ 
maketh them stowte and hardye, and disdaineful to be 
conquered. Moreover theire knowledge in chevalrye ^ 
and feates of armes putteth them in a good hope. 
Finally the wholesome and vertuous opinions, wherin 
they were brought up even from theire childhode, 
partely through learnynge, and partelye throughe the 
good ordinaunces and lawes of theire weale publique, 
augmente aod encrease theire manfull courage. By 
reason whereof they neither set so litle store by their 
lives, that they will rasshelye and unadvisedlye caste 

^ Brunt, onset, charge. 

• Pcnsivencss— disquieting thought. 

• Soirits, dispositions, 

• Cnivalry-^Jin the general sense of military sldlU 
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tlierri aWay : nor they be not so farre in lewde and 
fond love ^ therewith, that they will shamefullye covete 
to kepe them, when honestie biddeth leave 
them. When the battel is hottest and in capitaneis 
al places most fierce and fervent, a bende ^ dncfelye to 
of chosen and picked yong men, whiche be 
sworne to live and dye togethers, take upon the bTtteU^ 
them to destmye theire adversaries capi- maye the 
taine. Whome they invade,® now with privy 
wieles,* now by open strength. At him they 
strike both nere and farre of. He is assay led with a 
long and a continuall assaulte, freshe men styll com- 
rrfynge in the weried mens places. And seldome it 
chaunceth (onles he save hymselfe by flying) that he 
is not either slayne, or els taken prisoner and yelded 
to his enemies alive. If they Wynne the fyelde, they 
persecute not Iheire enemies with the violent rage of 
slaughter. For they had rather take them alive then 
k> 1 them. Neither they do so follow the chase and 
pursute of theire enemies, but they leave behind them 
one parte of theire host in battaile arraye under their 
standardes. In so muche that if al their whole armie 
be disCumfeted and overcum paving the rerewarde,® 
and that they therewith atchieve the victory, then 
they had rather lette al their enemies scape, than 
to followe them out of array. For they remembre, it 
hath Chaunced unto themselfcs more than ones ; the 
whole powre and strength of their hoste being van- 
quished and put to flight, whiles their enemies rejoys- 
ing in the victory have persecuted them flying some 
one way and some another, a small companye of 
theire men lying in an ambushe, there redy at al 
occasions, have sodainelye rysen upon them thus 
dispersed and scattered oute of arraye, and through 
presumption of safety unadvisedly pursuing the chase : 
and have incontinent changed the fortune of the 

* Ignorant and foolish love. • Band. 

• Attack. * Wiles. • Uxcept the rearguard. 
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whole battayll : and spite of their tethes ^ wrestinge 
oute of their handes the sure and undouted victorye, 
being a litle before conquered, have for their parte 
conquered the conquerers. It is hard to say whether 
t]liey be craftier in layinge an ambushe, or wittier in 
avoydinge the same. You would thinke they intende 
to flye, when they meane nothing lesse. And con- 
trarye wyse when they go about that purpose, you 
wold beleve it were the leaste parte of their thought. 
For if they perceave themselfes either overmatched 
in numbre, or closed in too narrowe a place, then they 
remove their campe either in the night season with 
silence, or by some pollicie^ they deceave theire 
enemies, or in the day time they retiere backe so 
softelye, that it is no lesse jeoperdie to medle with 
them when they geve backe,^ then when they preese * 
on. They fence and fortifie their campe sewerlye® 
with a deape and a brode trenche. The earth therof 
is cast inward. Nor they do not set drudgeis and 
slaves aworke about it. It is doone by the handes 
of the souldiours them selfes. All the whole armye 
worketh upon it, excepte them that kepe watche and 
warde in harneis® before the trenche for sodeine 
aventures. Therefore by the labour of so manye a 
large trenche closinge in a greate compasse of grounde 
is made in lesse tyme then anye man woulde beleve. 
Their Theire armoure or barneys, whiche they 
armour. we are, is sure and strong to receave strokes, 
and handsome for all movinges and gestures of the 
bodye, insomuche that it is not unweldye to swymme 
in. For in the discipline of theire warefare amonge 
other feates thei learne to swimme in harnes. Their 
weapons be arrowes aloufe,*^ whyche they shote both 
strongely and surelye, not onelye fotemen, but also 

' In spite of all resistance (tethes = teeth). * Feint or stratagem. 

* Retreat. * Press. * Surely, safely, 

• In harness, i.e. in armour, or fully armed. 

^ Aloof, at a distance. 
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horsemen. At hande strokes they use not swordes but 
pollaxes, whiche be mortall, as wel in sharpenes, as in 
weyghte,bothe for foynes^ and dovvne strokes. Engines 
for warre they devyse and invent wonders wittelye. 
Whiche when they be made they kepe verye secrete, 
leaste yf they shoulde be knowen before neade requyre, 
they should be but laughed at and serve to no 
purpose. But in makynge them, hereunto they have 
chiefe respecte, that they be both easy to be caried, 
and handsome ^ to be moved, and turned about. Truce 
taken with their enemies for a shorte time 
theye do so firmelye and faythfullye keape, 
that they wyll not breake it : no not though they 
be thereunto provoked. They doe not waste nor 
destroye theire enemies lande with forraginges, nor 
they burne not up their come. Yea, they save it as 
muche as may be from being overrun ne and troden 
downe either with men or horses, thinkinge that it 
growethe for theire owne use and proffit. They hurt 
no man that is unarmed, onles he be an espiall.® All 
cities that be yelded unto them they defende. And 
suche as they wynne by force of assaulte, they neither 
dispoyle nor sacke, but them that withstode and dys- 
suaded the yeldynge up of the same, they put to 
deathe, the other souldiours they punnyshe with bond- 
age. All the weake multitude they leave untouched. 
If they knowe that annye cytezeins counselled to 
yealde and rendre up the citie, to them they gyve parte 
of the condemned mens goods. The resydewe they 
distribute and give frelye amonge them, whose helpe 
they had in the same warre. For none of them selfes 
taketh anye portion of the praye. But when the 
battaile is finished and ended, they put theire frendes 
to never a penny coste of al the charges that they 

‘ Thrusts, as distinguished from cuts. Readers of Malory will be 
familiar with “foining.*' 

* Where we should say “handy.” 

* Spy — as in the “lawful espials” of Hamlet^ Act iii. Sc. 
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were at, but laye it upon theire neckes that be con- 
quered.^ Them they burdeine with the whqle charge 
of theire expenseis, whiche they demaunde of them 
partelye in moneie to be kept for like use of battayll, 
and partelye in landes of greate revenues to be payde 
unto them yearelye for ever. Suche revenues they 
have now in manye countreis. Whiche by litle and 
litle rysinge of dyvers and sondry causes be increased 
above vii. hundrethe thousand ducates by the yere. 
Thether they sende forth some of their citezeins as 
lieuetenauntes, to live there sumptuously like men of 
honoure and renowne. And yet this not withstand- 
inge muche moneye is saved, which commeth to the 
commen treasory : onles it so chaunce, that they had 
rather trust the countrey with the money. Which 
many times they do so long, until they have nede to 
occupie it. And it seldome happeneth that thei 
demaund al. Of these landes they assigne parte unto 
them, which at their request and exhortacion, put 
themselfes in such jeoperdies, as I spake of before. 
If anye prince stirre up warre agaynste them, in- 
tending to invade theire lande, they mete hym 
incontinent oute of theire owne borders with greate 
powre and strengthe. For they never lyghtqly make 
warre in their owne countrei. Nor they be never 
broughte into so extreme necessitie as to take help 
out of forrcyne landes into their owne Ilande. 

* Make the conquered bear the burden of the cost 
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Of the Religions in Utopia. 

T here be divers kindes of religion not only in 
sondrie partes of the Ilande, but also in divers 
places of every citie. Some worship for God 
the sonne : some the mone : some, some other of the 
pianettes. There be that give worship to a man that 
was ones of excellente vertue or of famous glory, not 
only as God, but also as the chiefest and hyghest 
God. But the moste and the wysest parte (reject- 
ynge al these) beleve that there is a certayne Godlie 
powre unknowen, everlastinge, incomprehensible, in- 
explicable, farre above the capacitie and retche^ of 
mans witte, dispersed throughoute all the worlde, not 
in bignes, but in vertue and power. Him they call 
the father of al. To him alone they attribute the 
beginninges, the encreasinges, the procedinges, the 
chaunges, and the endes of al thinges. Neither they 
geve any divine honours to any other then to him. 
Yea al the other also, though they be in divers 
opinions, yet in this pointe they agree all togethers 
with the wisest sorte, in beleving that there is one 
chiefe and principall God, the maker and ruler of 
the whole worlde : whome they all commonlye in 
their countrey language call Mythra.^ But in this 
they disagree, that among some; he is counted one, 
and amonge some an other. For every one of them, 
whatsoever that is whiche he taketh for the chief god, 
thinketh it to be the very same nature, to whose 
only‘‘ divine mighte and majestie, the summe and 
soveraintie of al thinges by the consent of al. people 
is attributed and geven. Howbeit they all hegyn by 

' Reach. 

* We were told earlier that the Utopian language resembled the 
Persia^ ; to complete the iUusion, More adapts for his purpose Mithras, 
the Persian Sun -god. 
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litle and litle to forsake and fall from this varietie of 
superstitions, and to agre togethers in that religion 
whiche semethe by reason to passe and excell the 
residewe. And it is not to be doubted, but all the 
other would long agoo have bene abolished, but that 
whatsoever unprosperous thynge happened to anie of 
them, as he was mynded to chaunge his religion,^ the 
fearefulnesse of people did take it, not as a thinge 
comminge by chaunce, but as sente from GOD out 
of heaven. As thoughe the God, whose honoure he 
was forsakynge woulde revenge that wicked purpose 
against him. But after they hearde us speake of the 
name of Christe, of his doctrine, lawes, myracles, and 
of thee no lesse wonderful constancie of so manye 
martyrs, whose bloude wyllinglye shedde broughte a 
great numbre of nations throughoute all partes of the 
worlde into their sect : you will not beleve with howe 
gladde mindes, they agreed unto the same : whether 
it were by the secrete inspiration of GOD, or elles 
for that they thought it nieghest unto that opinion, 
which among them is counted the chiefest. Howbeit 
I thinke this was no smale helpe and furtheraunce 
in the matter, that they harde us say, that Christ 
instituted among his, al thinges commen : and that 
Religious the same communitie doth yet remaine 
houses amongest the rightest Christian companies. 
Verely howsoever it came to passe, manye of them 
consented togethers in our religion, and were wasshed 
in the holy water of baptisme. But because among 
us foure (for no mo of us was left alive, two of our 
companye beyng dead) there was no priest, which 
I am right sorie for: they beynge entered* and 
instructed in al other pointes of our religion, lacke 
onely those sacramentes, whiche here none but priestes 
do minister. Howbeit they understand and perceive 
them, and be very desierous of the same. Yea, they 

* While he was making up his mind to change his religion. 

• Initiated. 
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reason and dispute the matter earnestly among them- 
selves, whether without the sending of a Christian 
bishop, one chosen out of their own people may 
receave the ordre of priesthod. And truely they were 
minded to chuese one. But at my departure from 
them they had chosen none. They also which do 
not agree to Christes religion, feare ^ no man from it, 
nor speake against any man that hath received it. 
Saving that one of our company in my presence was 
sharpely punished. He as soone as he was baptised, 
began against our willes, with more earneste affection, 
then wisedome,^ to reason of Christes religion : and 
began to waxe so hote in his matter, that he did not 
onlye preferre our religion before al other, but also 
did utterly despise and condempne al other, calling 
them prophane, and the folowers of them wicked and 
develish, and the children of everlastinge dampnation. 
When he had thus longe reasoned the matter, they 
laide holde on him, accused him and condempned 
him into exile, not as a despiser of religion, but 
as a sedicious person and a raiser up of dissention 
amonge the people. For this is one of the auncientest 
lawes among them : that no man shall be blamed for 
resoninge in the maintenaunce of his owne religion. 
For kyngUtopus, even at the firste beginning, hearing 
that the inhabitauntes of the land wer before his 
comming thether, at continuall dissention and strife 
amonge themselves for their religions : perceyving 
also that this common dissention (whiles every severall 
secte took several partes ® in fighting for their countrey) 
was the only occasion of his conquest over them al, 
as sone as had he gotten the victory : Firste of all he 
made a decree, that it should be lawfull for everie 
man to favoure and folow what religion he would, 
and that he mighte do the best he could to bring 
other to his opinion, so that he did it peaceablie, 

• Frighten, intimidate. 

• With more zeal than discretion. • Separate stdcii 
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gentelie, quietly, and soberlie, without hastie and con- 
ten ti<ius rebuking and invehing agaibst other. If he 
could not by faire and gentle speche induce them unto 
hi^ opinion yet he should use no kinde of violence, 
and refraine from displeasaunte and seditious woordes.- 
Seditious would vehemently and fer- 

reasoners ventlye in this cause strive and contende 
punished was decreed banishment or bondage. This 
lawe did kynge Utopus make not only for the main- 
tenaunce of peace, which he saw through continuall 
contention and mortal hatred utterly extinguished : 
but also because he thought this decrie should make 
for the furtheraunce of religion. Wherof he durst 
define and determine nothing unadvisedlie, as dout- 
ing whether god desiering manifolde and diverse 
sortes of honour, would inspire sondry men with 
sondrie kindes of religion. And this suerly he 
thought a very unmete and folish thing, and a point 
of arrogant presumption, to compell all other by 
violence and threateninges to agre to the same, that 
thou belevest to be treW. Furthermore thoughe there 
be one religion whiche ^lone is trew, and al other 
vaine and superstitious, yet did he wel foresee (so 
that the matter were handeled with' reason, and sober 
modestie) that the trueth of the own powre ^ would 
at the last issue out and come to lyghte. But if 
contention and debate in that behalfe should con- 
tinuallye be used, as the woorste men be mooste 
obstinate and stubbourne, and in their evyll opinion 
mooi^te constante : he perceaved that then the beste 
No vilfe and holyest religion woulde be trbden under* 

opinion to fote and destroyed by most vaine super* 
of stlciohs, even as good corne is by thomeS 
maai ' and weedes overgrowen and chooked. 
worthy Therfore all this matter he kfte lindis- 
cussed, and gave to everye man free libertie 
and choise to beleve what he woulde. Savinge that 

. " * Of its own power. 
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he earnestelye and straitelye charged them, that no 
man shoulde conceave so vile and baase an opinion 
of the dignitie of mans nature, as to think that the 
soule$ do die and perishe with the bodye ; or that the 
world runneth at al aventures^ governed by no divine 
providence. . And therfore thei beleve that after this 
life vices be extreamelye punished and vertues bounti- 
fully rewarded. Hym that is of a contrary opinion 
they counte not in the numbre of men, as one that 
hathe ayaled “ the heighe nature of hys soule to the 
vielnes of brute beastes bodies: muche less® in the 
numbre of their citiziens, whose laws and ordenaunces, 
if it w^re not for feare, he wold nothing at al esteme. 
For you maye be suer that he will studie either with 
craft prively to mocke, or els violently to breake the 
commen lawes of his countrey, in whom remaineth 
no further feare then of the lawes, nor no iri.eiigiQU3 
further hope then of the bodye. Wher- people se- 
fore he that is thus minded is deprived eluded from 
of all honours, excluded from all offices 
and rejecte ^ from all common administrations in 
the weale publique. And thus he is of all sortes 
despised, as of an unprofitable, and of a base and 
vile nature. Howbeit they put him to Avery 
no punishment, because they be persuaded straung 
that it is in no mans power to beleve sayinge 
what he list. No nor they constraine hym not with 
threatninges to dissemble his minde, and shew coun- 
tenaunce contrarie to his thought. For Deceit and 
deceit and falshod and al maners of lies, falschod 
as nexte unto fraude, they do mervelouslie 
detqste and abhorre. But they suffer hini not to 
dispute in his opinion, and that onelye® amonge the 
commen people. For els aparte amonge the priestes 

* At hazard, or by chance. * Lowered. 

* Jhe disbeliever in immortality is not reckoned even as a, mere 
man — much less as one of the developed men who form their citizens/ 

^ Cast out. L 

* the prohibition extends only to discussion among the unlearned. 
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and men of gravitie they do not onelye suffer, but 
also exhorte him to dispute and argue : hoping that 
at the last, that madnes wil geve place to reason. 
There be also other, and of them no small numbre, 
which be not forbidden to speake theyr mindes, as 
grounding their opinion upon some reason, beyng in 
their living neither evell nor vicious. Their heresie 
A mar- much contrarie to the other. For they 

veloua beleve that the soules of brute beastes be 
straunge immortall and everlasting. But nothynge 
touching compared with oures in dignitie, 

the soules neither ordeined nor predestinate to like 
of brute felicitie. For al they ^ beleve certeinly and 
beastes sewerly that mans blesse shal be so great, 
that they do mourne and lament every mans sicknes, 
but no mans death, oneles it be one whome they see 
depart from his life carefullie,^ and agaynst his will. For 
To die un- this they take for a verye evel token, as 
willynglyan thoughe the soule beynge in dispaire and 
evel token vexed in conscience, through some privie 
and secret forefeiling ® of the punishement now at hande 
were aferde to depart. And they thinke he shall not 
be welcome to God, which, when he is called, runneth 
not to him gladlye, but is drawen by force and sore 
against his will. They therfore that see this kinde 
of deathe do abhorre it, and them that so die they 
burie with sorow and silence. And when they have 
praied God to be mercifull to the soule, and mercifully 
to pardon the infirmities therof, they cover the dead 
AwiiUtt coorse with earth. Contrariewise all that 
and a merye d^P^^rte merely ^ and ful of good hope, for 
deathe not them no man mourneth, but followeth the 
heerse with joyfull synging, commending 
^ ® the soules to God with great affection. And 
at the last, not with mourning sorrow, but with a great 
reverence they bourne ® the bodies. And in the same 


* For they all. 

* Mcnily, readily. 


Full of care. 


Forefeeling, anticipation. 
Bom. 
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place they sette up a piller of stone, with the dead 
mans titles therin graved. When they be come home 
they reherse his vertuous maners and his good dedes. 
But no part of his life is so oft or gladly talked of 
as his meri deth. They thinke that this remem* 
braunce of the vertue and goodnes of the dead doeth 
vehemently provoke and enforce the living to vertue. 
And that nothing can be more pleasaunt and accept- 
alible to the deade. Whom they suppose to be present 
among them, when they talke of them, though to the 
dull and feble eiesight of mortall men they be invisible. 
For it were an unconvenient thinge that the blessed 
shoulde not be at libertie to goo whether they woulde. 
And it were a pointe of greate unkindnes in them to 
have utterly caste awaye the desire of visitinge and 
seing their frendes, to whome they were in their life 
time joyned by mutuall love and amitie. Whiche in 
good men after their deathe they counte to be rather 
increased then diminished. They beleve therefore 
that the deade be presentlye conversaunt ^ amonge the 
quicke, as beholders and witnesses of all their wordes 
and deedes. Therfore they go more corragiously to 
their busines as having a trust and affiaunce ^ in such 
overseers. And this same belefe of the present con- 
versation of their forefathers and auncetours among 
them feareth them from all secrete dishonestie. They 
utterly despise and mocke sothsayinges 
and divinations of thinges to come by the not re- ^ 
flighte or voices of birdes, and all other garded 
divinations of vaine superstition, whiche in “o** credited 
other countreis be in greate observation. But they 
highlye esteme and worshyppe miracles 
that come by no healpe of nature,® as 
woorkes and witnesses of the presente power of God. 
And suche they saye do chaunce there verye often. 
And sometimes in great and doubtefull matters, by 

^ J.e, the dead really mingle unseen with the living. * Conhdence, 

* That come out of nature’s regular course. 
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commen intercession and prayers, they procure and 
obteine them with a sure hope and confidence, and 
a stedfast belefe. 

They thinke that the contemplation of nature and 
The life the prayse thereof comminge,^ is to God a 
con- very acceptable honoure. Yet there be 

templative niahy so earnestlye bent and affectioned 
to religion, that they passe no thing ^ for lerning, nor 
geve their mindes to any knowledge of thinges.® But 
The life ydelnes they utterly forsake and eschUe, 
active thinking felicitie after this life to be gotten 

and obteined by busie labors and good exercises. 
Some therfore of them attende upon the sicke, some, 
amende high waies, dense ditches, repaire bridges, 
digge turfes, gravell, and stones, fel and cleave wood 
bring wood, come and other thinges into the cities 
in cartes, and serve not onelye in commen woorkes, 
but also in private laboures as servauntes, yea, more 
then bondmen. For what so ever unpleasaunt, harde, 
and vile worke is anye where, from the whiche labour, 
lothsomnes, and desperation doth fray ^ other, al that 
they take upon them willingly and gladly, procuring 
quiete and rest to other, remaininge in continual 
woorke and labour themselves, not embraidinge® 
others therewith. They neither reprove other mens 
lives, nor glorie in theire owne. These men the; 
more serviceable they behave themselves, the more 
they be honoured of all men. Yet they be divided 
into two sectes. The one is of them that live single 
and chast, absteining not onely from the companie 
of women, but also from eating of fleshe, and some 
of them from all maner of beastes. Whiche utterly 
rejecting the pleasures of this present life as hurtfull, 
be all wholye set upon the desier of the lyfe to come 
by watchynge, and sweatynge, hoopinge shortly to 

* And the spoken gladness that arises from this contemplation. 

* They care nothing. * Ordinary matters. 

* Frighten. * Upbraiding. 
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obtaine it, being in the meane season merie and 
lustie* The other secte is no lesse desirous of 
laboure, but they embrace matrimonye, not despis- 
ynge the solace therof, thinking that they can not 
be discharged of their bounden duties towardes 
nature without labour and toyle, nor towardes their 
native countrey without procreation of children. 
They abstaine from no pleasure that doeth nothinge 
hinder them from laboure. They love the flesh of 
foiire footed beastes, bicause they beleve that by that 
meate they be made hardier and stronger to woorke. 
The Utopians counte this secte the wiser it is not all 
but the other the holier. Which in that one to be 
they preferre single life before matrimony, wise and 
and that sharp life before an easier life, if 
herein they grounded upon reason they would mock 
them.^ But now forasmuch as they say they be 
led to it by religion, they honor and worship 
them. And these be they whom in their language 
by a peculiar name, they cal Buthrescas,^ the which 
woord by interpretation signifieth to us men of 
religion or religious men. They have 
priestes of exceding holines, and therefore 
very few. For there be but xiii. in every citie 
accordinge to the number of their churches, savyng 
when they go furthe tobattell. For than vii. of them 
goo furth with the armie : in whose steades so manie 
newe be made at home. But the other at their re- 
tourne home again reentre every one into his owne 
place, they that be above the numbre, untill suche 

* The sense of the last two sentences is this : “ If they teed their 
abstih^nce upbii reason, they would be laughed at ; but 'since they 
abstain for the sake of religion they are honoured.” Then follows a 
sentence not translated by Robinson ; In Burnet it reads thusi “There 
is nothing in which they are more cautious than in giving their opinion 
positively conceminig any sort of religion.” 

* Another of More's Greek coinages. It signifies “extremely re- 
ligious persoi^s.” {BpyjffKoSf religious; the prefix fiov- is a form of. /3ovy, 
ox, used to express great magnitude — ^just as we use horse” in horse- 
radish,” “ horse-chestnut. ”) 
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time as they succede into the places of the other at 
their dyinge, be in the meane season continuallie in 
companie with the bishoppe. For he is the chiefe, 
heade of them al. They be chosen of the people, as 
the other magistrates be, by secrete voices for the 
avoydinge of strife. After their election they be 
consecrate of their own companie. They be overseers 
of al divine matters, orderers of religions,^ and as it 
wer judges and maisters of maners. And it is a 
great dishonestie and shame to be rebuked or spoken 
to by any of them for dissolute and incontinent living. 
But as it is their office to geve good exhortations and 
counsel, so is it the dutie of the prince and the other 
magistrates to correct and punishe offenders, saving 
that the priestes, whome they find exceading vicious 
Excom- livers, them they excommunicate from 
munication having anye interest in divine matters.^ 
And there is almoste no punishement amonge them 
more feared. For they runne in verye great infamie,^ 
and be inwardly tormented with a secret feare of 
religion, and shall not long scape free with their 
bodies. For unlesse they by quicke repentaunce 
approve ^ the aqiendement of their lives to the priestes, 
they be taken and punished of the counsel, as wicked 
and irreligious. Both childhode and youth is in- 
structed, and taught of them.® Nor they be not 
more diligente to instructe them in learning, then in 
vertue and good maners. For they use with verie 
great endevour and diligence to put into the heades 
of their children, whiles they be yet tender and 
pliaunte, good opinions and profitable for the con- 
servation of their weale publique. Which when 

* Ceremonies. 

* This is misleading : the antecedent of ** whom ” is of course not 

** priests,” but “ them ” (offenders) ; #./. the magistrates punish offenders, 
and the priests excommunicate them if they have been specially 
vicious. 

* They fall into great disgrace. * Give proof oC 

* /a. V priests. 
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th^y be once rooted in children, do remayne with 
them al their life after, and be wonders profitable for 
. the defence and maintenaunce of the state of the 
commen welth. Whiche never decaieth but throughe 
vices risinge of evill opinions. The priestes, Women 
onles they be women (for that kinde is not priestes 
excluded from priesthoode, howbeit fewe be chosen, 
and none but widdowes and old women) the men 
priestes, I saye, take to their wifes the chiefest 
women in all their countreye. For to no office among 
the Utopians is more honour and preeminence 
geven. In so much that if they commit any offence, 
they be under no commen ^ judgement, but be left only 
to God and themselfes. For thei thinke it not lawful to 
touch him with mannes hande, be he never 
so vitious, which after so singular a sort majestic 
was dedicate and consecrate to God, as a P**®- 
holly offering. This maner may they 
easelye observe, bicause they have so fewe 
priestes, and do chuse them with such circumspection. 
For it scasely ever chaunceth that the moste vertuous 
amonge vertuous, which in respect only of his vertue 
is avaunced to so high a dignity, can fal to vice and 
wickednes. And if it should chaunce in dede (as 
mans nature is mutable and fraile) yet by reason they 
be so fewe and promoted to no might nor powre, but 
only to honoure, it were not to be feared that anye 
great dammage by them should happen and ensue to 
the commen wealthe. They have so rare and fewe 
priestes, least if the honour were communicated to 
many, the digniti of the ordre, which among them 
now is so highly estemed, should rune in contempt. 
Speciallye bicause they thincke it hard to find many 
so good as to be meet for that dignity, to the exe* 
cution and discharge whereof it is not sufficiehte to 
be endued with meane ® vertues. Furthermore these 
priestes be not more estemed of their owne countrey 

i 

* Public. • Ordinary, 
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men, then they be of forrein and straunge cpuntreis; 
Which thinge maye hereby plainly appere.' And 1 
thitike also that this is the cause of it. For whiles 
the armies be fighting together in open feld they a 
litle beside not farre of' knele upon their knees' ifi 
their hallowed vestimentes, holding up their handes 
to heaven : praing first of all for peace, nexte for 
vyctory of their owne parte, but to ncyther part a 
bluddy victory. If their host gette the upper hand, 
they runne in to the mayne battayle and restrayne 
their owne men from sleying and cruelly pursuinge 
theire vanquyshed enemies. Whyche ehemyes, yf 
they doo but see them and speake to them, it is 
ynoughe for the savegarde of theire ly ves. And the 
touching of theire clothes defendeth and saveth al 
their gooddes from ravine and spoyle. This thinge 
hathe avauHced them to so greate wourship and trewe 
majesty among al nations, that manye times they 
have aswel preserved theire own citizens from the 
cruel force of their enemies, as they have theire 
enemies from the furyous rage of theire owne men. 
For it is well knowen, that when theire owne army 
hathe reculed,^ and in dyspayre turned backe, and 
runne away, their ennemies fyerslye® pursuing with 
slaughter and spoyle, then the priestes cummihg 
betwene have stayed the murder, and parted bbthe 
the hostes. So that peace hath bene made and 
concluded betwene bothe partes upon equall and in- 
different conditions.^ For there was never any nation, 
isb fierce, so cruell, and rude, but they hadde them in 
suche reverence, that they counted their bodyes hal- 
lowed and sanctified, and therefore not to be violentlye 
^rid Uhreverentlye touched. They kepe holly e tne 
firste and the laste daye of every moneth and yeafe, 
dfyydinge the yeare into monethes^ whyche? they 

* Away from the battle, but not too far off. 

* Recoiled. * Fiercely. 

* Impartial terms. 
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measure by the course of the modne, as they doo the 
yeare by the course of the sonne. The fyrste dayes 
they call in theire langucige Cynemernes 
and the laste Trapemernes,^ the whyche vacton 
woordes may be interpreted, primifeste and holy dales 
finifest, or els in our speache, first feaste ^ongethe 
and last feast Their churches be verye : ^ * 
gorgious, and not onelye of fine and curious ^ worke- 
manship, but also (which in the fewenes of them was 
necessary) very wide and large, and hable Their 
to receave a great company of people, churcheis 
But they be al sumwhat darke. Howbeit that was 
not donne through ignoraunce in buildinge, churcheis 
but .as they say, by the counsel of the ofdimme 
priestes. Bicause they thought that over light and a 
much light doth disperse mens cogitations, y 

whereas in dimme and doubtful lighte they be gathered 
together, and more earnestly fixed upon religion 
and devotion : which bicause it is not there of one 
sort among all men, and yet all the kindes and 
fassions of it, thoughe they be sondry and manifold, 
agre together in the honour of the divine nature, as 
goyng divers wayes to one ende : therefore nothing 
is sene nor heard in the churches, but that semeth 
to agre indefferently ^ with them all. If there be 
a distinct kind of sacrifice * peculiar to anye several ^ 
secte, that they execute at home in theijrowne houses 

‘ Two obscure words ; Lupton explains the first is th^ “dog’s day 
of the month (from Kuvcis, dog, day), when the* working of the 

dogs -was taken as a sign of the approach of He<!:atpi. Thug in the 
second Idyl of Theocritus, Simaetha, the sorceress,, invoking ffecate, 
s^ys (in Ljing’s version), “ Hark, *tis so ; the hounds are' baying up 
and down the town I The goddess stands where the three ways ipeet I 
The latter i^ord he explains as the " turning or closing djiy of the* 
cnqnth (from rpevny, to turn). AH of which may or ^may not he^the* 
matter is nbt very ‘ important. “Cynemernes’’ "appeafi in some 
editions as “ Lynernernes” ; but this Is a mistake. * 

; * Elahoratp. 

® Imparti?dly. , 

More in the ^hse of “ sacrament,” and go a few lines belo w, 

• Separate. , . 
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The common sacrifices be so ordered, that they be no 
derogation nor prejudice to anye of the private 
sacrifices and religions. Therefore no ymage of 
annye god is seene in the churche, to the intente it 
maye bee free for every man to conceive god by their 
religion after what likenes and similitude they will. 
They call upon no peculiar name of god, but only 
Mithra,^ In the which word they all agree together 
in one nature of the divine majesti whatsoever it be. 
No prayers bee used but suche as everye man maye 
boldelie pronounce withoute the offendinge of anny 
secte. They come therefore to the churche the laste 
day of everye moneth and yeare, in the evenynge yet 
fastinge, there to gyv^ thankes to GOD for that they 
have prosperouslye passed over the yeare or 
monethe, wherof that hollye daye is the laste daye. 
The nexte daye they come to the church earlye in 
the mornyng, to praye to GOD that they maye have 
good fortune and successe all the newe yeare or 
monethe whych they doo begynne of that same 
hollye daye. But in the holly dayes that be the 
laste dayes of the monethes and yeares, before they 
come to the churche, the wives fall downe prostrat 
before theire husbandes feet at home, and the 
children before the feet e of their parentes, confessinge 
Theconfcs- and acknowleginge themselfes offenders 
Sion of the either by some actuall dede, or by omission 
Utopians their deuty, and desire pardon for their 
offense. Thus yf ainye cloude of privy displeasure 
was risen at home, by this satisfaction it is over- 
blowen, that they may be presente at the sacrifices 
with pure and charitable mihdes. For they be aferd 
to comg there with troubled consciences. Therefore 
if they knowe themselfes to beare anye hatred or 
grudge towardes anye man, they presume not to 
come to the sacrifices, before they have reconciled 

* 7.^.. there is no sacred, hidden name of the deity, known only to 
the elect of certain sects. 
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themselfes and purged theire consciences, for feare 
of greate vengeaunce and punyshemente for their 
offense. When they come thether. the An order 
men goo into the ryghte syde of the for places 
churche, and the women into the lefte 
syde. There they place themselfes in ^ ® 

suche ordre, that all they whyche be of the male 
kinde in every houshold sitte before the good man 
of the house, and they of the female kinde be- 
fore the goodwyfe. Thus it is forsene^ that all 
their gestures and behaviours be marked and ob- 
served abrode of them by whose authority and 
discipline they be governed at home. This also 
they diligently see unto, that the younger evermore 
be coupled with his elder, lest children beinge 
joyned together, they should passe over® that time 
in childish wantonnes, wherin they ought princi- 
pally to conceave a religious and devoute feare 
towardes god, which is the chieffe and almost the 
only incitation to vertu. They kill no living beast 
in sacrifice, nor they thinke not that the merciful 
clemencye of god hath delite in blonde and slaughter, 
which hath geven liffe to beastes to the intent they 
should live. They burne franckensence 
and other sweet savours, and light also a 
greate numbre of waxe candelles and tapers, not 
supposinge this geare to be any thing avaylable to 
the divine nature, as neither the prayers of men.® 
But this unhurtful and harmeles kind of worship 
pleaseth them. And by thies sweet savoures and 
lightes, and other such ceremonies men feele them- 
selfes secretlye lifted up, and encouraged to devotion 
with more willynge and fervent hartes. The people 
wearethe in the churche white appareli. The priest 

^ Arranged for (not simply “ foreseen in the modern sense). 

* Pass, or spend, that time. 

• Not supposing these accessories to be necessary to God — any more 
than prayers are. 
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is clothed in chaungeable colours.^ Whiche in worke- 
manshipe bee excellent, but in stufTe not verye 
pretious. For theire vestimentes be neither em- 
braudered with gold, nor set with precious stones. 
But they be wrought so fynely and conningelye with 
divers fethers and foules, that the estimation^ of no 
costely stuffe is hable to countervailed the price of 
the worke. Furthermore in these birdes fethers, 
and in the dewe ordre of them, whiche is observed 
in theire setting, they saye, is conteyned certaine 
divine misteries. The interpretation whereof knowen, 
whiche is diligentlye taught by the priestes, they be 
put in remembraunce of the bountifull benefites of 
God towarde them ; and of the love and honoure 
whiche of theire behalfe is dewe to God ; and also 
of their deuties one towarde another. When the 
priest first commeth out of the vestry thus apparelled, 
they fall downe incontinent everye one reverentlye 
to the ground, with so still silence on everye part, 
that the very fassion of the thinge^ striketh into them 
a certayne feare of God, as though he were there 
personally presente. When they have lien a litle 
space on the ground, the priest gevethe them a signe 
Theire Then they sing prayses unto 

church- God, whiche they intermixt with instru- 
musike mentes of musicke, for the moste parte 
of other fassions then these that we use in this parte 
of the worlde. And like as some of ours bee muche 
sweter then theirs, so some of theirs doo farre passe 
oUrs. But in one thinge doubtles they goo exceding 
farre beyonde us. For all their musike bothe that 
they playe upon instrumentes, and that they singe 
with mannes voyce dothe so resemble and expresse 
naturall alfections, the sound and tune is so applied 
and made agreable to the thinge, that whether it 
bee a prayer, or els a dytty of gladnes, of patience, 

' Probably (as earlier) “shot** material. * Value. * To equal. 

* the mere outward act. 
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of tr6uble, of mournynge, or of anger: the fassion 
of the melodye dothe so represente the meaning of 
the thing, that it doth wonderfullye move, stirre, 
pearce, and cnfiame the hearers myndes. At the 
laste the people and the priest together rehearse 
solempne prayers in woordes, expreslye „ 
pronounced, so made that everye man 
maye privatelye applye to hymselfe that which is 
commonlye spoken of all.^ In these prayers everye 
man recognisethe and knowledgethe God to be hys 
maker, hys governoure, and the principal cause of all 
other goodnes, thankynge him for so many benefites 
receaved at his hande. But namelye® that throughe 
the favoure of God he hath chaunced into that 
publyque weale, whiche is moste happye and welth3 e,^^ 
and hathe chosen that religion, whyche he hopeth 
to be moste true. In the whyche thinge if he doo 
anye thinge erre, or yf there be any other better then 
eyther of them is, being more acceptable to God, he 
desierethe him that he wyl of his goodnes let him 
have knowledge thereof, as one that is ready too 
followe what way soever he w^yll leade hym. But 
yf this fourme and fassion of a commen wealthe bee 
beste, and his owne relygion most true and perfecte, 
then he desyrethe GOD to gyve hym a constaunte 
stedefastnes in the same, and too brynge all other 
people to the same ordre of lyvynge, and to the same 
opinion of God onles there bee annye thinge that in 
this diversitye of religions dothe delite his unserche- 
able pleasure. To be shorte he prayeth hym, that 
after his deathe he maye come to him. But how 
soone or late that he dare not assygne or determine. 
Howebeit, if it myght stande with his majesties 

Yhc seo^e js.; the prayers are. in definite set terms (“ eJtpressly 
pronounced ”), and every man can apply to himself that which is spoken 
of all in common, 

* Especially. 

* Not in our sense, but rather well-ordered,’* 
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pleasure, he woulde be muche gladder to dye a 
paynefull deathe and so to goo to God, then by 
longe l5rving in world lye prosper itye to bee awaye 
from him. Whan this prayer is said they fal doune 
to the ground again and a lytle after they ryse up 
and go to dinner. And the resydewe of the daye 
they passe over in playes, and exercise of chevalrye.^ 
Nowe I have declared and described unto you, 
as truelye as I coulde the fourme and ordre of that 
commen wealth, which verely in my judgment is not 
only the beste, but also that which alone of good 
right maye claime and take upon it the name of a 
commen wealth or publique weale. For in other 
places they speake stil of the commen wealth. But 
every man procure th his owne private gaine. Here 
where nothinge is private, the commen affaires bee 
eamestlye loked upon. And truely on both partes 
they have good cause so to do as they do. For in 
other countreys who knoweth not that he shall sterve 
for honger, onles he make some severall ^ provision for 
himselfe, though the commen wealthe floryshe never 
so muche in ryches ? And therefore he is compelled 
even of verye necessitie to have regarde to him selfe, 
ra:ther then to the people, that is to saye, to other. 
Contrarywyse there where all thinges be commen to 
every man, it is not to be doubted that any man shal 
lacke anye thinge necessary for his private uses : so 
that the commen store houses and bemes be sufh« 
cientlye stored. For there nothinge is distributed 
after a nyggyshe ^ sorte, neither there is anye poore 
man or begger. And thoughe no man have anye 
thinge, yet e verye man is ryche. For what can be 
more riche, then to lyve joyfully and merely,* with- 
out al ^riefe and pensifenes ; ^ not caring for his 
owne lyving, nor vexed or troubled with his wifes 

* Military exercises. * Separate* 

• Niggardly. * Merrily. 

* Pensiveness, worry. 
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importunate complayntes, nor dreadynge povertie to 
his sonne, nor sorrowyng for his doughters dowrey ? 
Yea they take no care at all for the ly vying and 
wealthe of thcmselfes and al theirs, of theire wyfes, 
theire chyldren, theire nephewes, theire childrens 
chyldten, and all the succession that ever shall 
followe in theire posteritie. And yet besydes this 
there is no lesse provision for them that were ones 
labourers, and be nowe weake and impotent, then 
for them that do nowe laboure and take payne. 
Here nowe woulde I see, yf anye man dare bee so 
bolde as to compare with this equytie, the justice of 
other nations. Among whom, I forsake God,^ if I 
can fynde any signe or token of equitie and justice. 
For what justice is this, that a ryche goldesmythe,^ 
or an usurer, or to bee shorte anye of them, which 
either doo nothing at all, or els that whyche they 
doo is such, that it is not very necessary to the 
common wealth, should have a pleasaunte and a 
welthie lyvinge, either by Idlenes, or by unnecessarye 
busines : when in the meane tyme poore labourers, 
carters, yronsmythes, carpenters, and plowmen, by 
so greate and continual toyle, as drawing and bear- 
inge beastes be skant hable to susteine,^ and againe 
so necessary toyle, that without it no common wealth 
were hable to continewe and endure one yere, should 
yet get so harde and poore a lyving, and lyve so 
wretched and miserable a lyfe, that the state and 
condition of the labouringe beastes maye seme muche 
better and welthier ? For they be not put to soo 
continuall laboure, nor theire lyvinge is not muche 
worse, yea to them much pleasaunter, takynge no 
thoughte in the meane season for the tyme to 
come. But these seilye^ poore wretches be presently 

* An oath of “mickle might,” equivalent to “ may I be destroyed,” 

* Banker. 

* Such toil as beasts of burden are scarcely able to bear. 

« SUly. 
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tormeJited with barreyne and unfrutefuil labour. 
And the remembraunce of theire poore indigent 
and beggerlye olde age kylleth them: up. For theire 
dayly wages is so lytle, that it will not suffice for 
the same daye, muche lesse it yeldeth any overplus, 
that may daylye be layde up for the relyefe of olde 
age. Is not this an unjust and an unkynde publyque 
weale, whyche g>veth great fees and rewardes to 
gentlemen, as they call them, and to goldsmythes, 
and to suche other, whiche be either ydle persones, or 
els onlye flatterers, and devysers of vayne pleasures : 
And of the contrary parte maketh no gentle provision 
for pobre plowmen, coliars, laborers, carters, yron- 
smythes, and carpenters : without whome no commen 
wealthe can continewe ? But after it hath abused the 
labours of theire lusty and flowring age, at the laste 
when they be oppressed with olde age and syckenes, 
being nedye, poore, and indigent of all thinges, then 
forgettyng their so manye paynefull watchinges, not 
remembring their so manye and so greate benefites, 
recompenseth and acquyteth them ^ moste unkyndly 
with myserable death. And yet besides this the 
riche men not only by private fraud but also by 
commen lawes do every day pluck and snatche awaye 
from the poore some parte of their daily living. So 
whereas it semed before unjuste to recompense with 
unkindnes their paynes that have bene beneficiall to 
the publique weale, nowe they have to this their 
wrong and unjuste dealinge (which is yet a muche 
worse pointe) geven the name of justice, yea and that 
by force of a law. Therfore when I consider and 
way ^ in my mind all these commen wealthes, which 
now a dayes any where do florish, so God helpe me, 
I can perceave nothing but a certein conspiracy of 
riche men procuringe theire owne commodities under 
the name and title of the commen wealth. They 
invent and devise all meanes and craftes, first how 
* Requites, recompenses. • Weigh. 
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to kepe safely, without feare of lesing, that ^ they have 
unjustly gathered together, and next how to hire and 
abuse the worke and laboure of the poore for as Htle 
money as may be. These devises, when the riche 
men have decreed to be kept and observed under 
coloure of the comminaltie, that is to saye, also of 
the pore people, then they be made lawes.^ But these 
most wicked and vicious men, when they have by 
their unsatiable covetousness devided among them 
selves al those thinges, whiche woulde have sufficed 
all men, yet how farre be they from the welth and 
felicitie of the Utopian commen wealth ? Out of the 
which, in that all the desire of money with Contempte 
the use thereof is utterly secluded and of money 
banished, howe greate a heape of cares is cut away 1 
How great an occasion of wickednes and mischiefe 
is plucked up by the rotes I For who knoweth not, 
that fraud, theft, ravine,® brauling, quarelling, brabling,^ 
striffe, chiding, contention, murder, treason, poisoning, 
which by daily punishmentes are rather revenged 
then refrained, do dye when money dieth ? And also 
that feare, griefe, care, laboures and watchinges do 
perish even the very same moment that money 
perisheth } Yea poverty it selfe, which only semed 
to lacke money, if money were gone, it also would 
decrease and vanishe away. And that you may 
perceave this more plainly, consider with your selfes 
some barein and unfruteful yeare, wherin manye 
thousandes of people have starved for honger ; I 
dare be bolde to say, that in the end of that penury 
so much come or grain might have bene found in 
the rich mens bernes, if they had bene searched, 


* /.<?. Without fear of losing what, etc. 

* The sense is this When the rich have managed to get these 
devices established by prescription, the authority of the whole com- 
munity (poor included) is claimed for them, and they are made into 
laws. 

* Rapine. * Wrangling, snarling. 
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as being divided among them whome famine and 
pestilence then consumed, no man at al should have 
felt that plague and penuri. So easely might men 
gette their living, if that same worthye princesse Lady 
Money did not alone stop up the waye betwene us 
and our lyving, which a goddes name^ was very 
excellently devised and invented, that by her the 
way therto should be opened. I am sewer the ryche 
men perceave this, nor they be not ignoraunte how 
much better it were too lacke noo necessarye thing, 
then to abunde with overmuche superfluite : to be 
ryd oute of innumerable cares and troubles, then to 
be beseiged and cncombred with great ryches. And 
I dowte not that either the respecte of every mans 
private commoditie, or els the authority of oure 
savioure Christe (which for his great wisdom could 
not but know what were best, and for his inestimable 
Amervelous goodnes could not but counsel to that which 
sayinge he knew to be best) wold have brought all 
the worlde longe agoo into the lawes of this weale 
publique, if it wer not that one only beast, the 
p , princesse and mother of all mischiefe Pride, 

^ doth withstande and let^ it. She measurethe 

not wealth and prosperity by her owne commo- 
dities, but by the miserie and incommodities of 
other, she would not by her good will be made a 
goddesse, yf there were no wretches left, over whom 
she might, like a scorneful ladie rule and triumph, 
over whose miseries her felicities mighte shyne, whose 
povertie she myghte vexe, tormente, and encrease by 
gorgiously settynge furthe her richesse.^ Thys heli- 
hounde creapeth into mens hartes : and plucketh 
them backe from entering the right pathe of life, 
and is so depely roted in mens brestes, that she can 
not be plucked out. This fourme and fashion of a 

^ In God’s name — an exclamation. * Prevent, 

* Interesting as giving the true singular form of our apparent plural 
“riches.” 
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weale publique, which I would gladly wish unto al 
nations, I am glad yet that it hath chaunced to the 
Utopians, which have folowed those institutions of 
life, whereby they have laid such foundations of their 
common wealth, as shal continew and last not only 
wealthely,^ but also, as far as mans wit may judge 
and conjecture, shall endure for ever. For, seyng 
the chiefe causes of ambition and sedition, with other 
vices be plucked up by the rootes, and abandoned at 
home, there can be no jeopardie of domisticall dis- 
sention,^ whiche alone hathe caste under foote and 
brought to noughte the well fortified and stronglie 
defenced wealthe and riches of many cities. But 
forasmuch as perfect concorde remaineth, and whol- 
some lawes be executed at home, the envie of al 
forein princes be not hable to shake or move the 
empire, though they have many tymcs long ago gone 
vibout to do it, beyng evermore driven backe. 

Thus when Raphaell hadde made an ende of his 
tale, though many thinges came to my mind, which 
in the manors and lawes of that people semed to be 
instituted and founded of no good reason, not onely 
in the fashion of their chevalry, and in their sacrifices 
and religions, and in other of their lawes, but also, 
yea and chiefly, in that which is the principal founda- 
tion of al their ordinaunces, that is to say, in the 
communitie of their life and livynge, withoute anye 
occupieng of money, by the whiche thinge onelye 
all nobilitie, magnificence, wourshippe, honour, and 
majestic, the true ornamentes and honoures, as the 
common opinion is, of a common wealth, utterlye 
be overthrowen and destroied : yet because I knew 
that he was w ery of talking, and was not sure whether 
he coulde abyde that anye thynge shoulde be sayde 
againste hys mynde:® speciallye remembrynge that 
he had reprehended this faulte in other,^ which be 

* Happily. * No danger of civil strife at home. 

♦ His opinion. * In others. 
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aferde lest they should seme not to be wise enohgh, 
onles they could find some fault in other mens in* 
ventions: therfore I praising both their institutions 
and hys communication, toke him by the hand, and 
led him in to supper : sayinge that we woulde chucse 
an other time to waye and examine the same matters, 
and to talke with him moore at large therin. Whiche 
woulde God it might ones^ come to passe. In the 
meane time, as I can not agree and consent to all 
thinges that he saide, beyng els without doubt a man 
singularly well learned, and also in all worldelye 
matters exactly and profoundly experienced, so must 
I nedes confesse and graunt that many thinges be in 
the Utopian weale publique, whiche in our cities I 
maye rather wishe for, then hope after. 


THUS ENDETH THE AFTERNOONES TALKE 
OF RAPHAEL HYTHLODAYE CONCERN- 
ING THE LAWES AND INSTITU- 
TIONS OF THE ILANDE 
OF UTOPIA, 


* Sorae day. 



PETER GYLES TO HIEROME BUSLYDE. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HIEROME BUS- 
LYDE, PROVOST OF ARIENN, AND COUNSEL- 
LOURE TO IHE CAT HO LIKE KINGE CHARLES, 
PETER GYLES, CITIZEIN OF ANTWERP E, 
WISHETH HEALTH AND FELJCITE} 

T homas more the singular ornamente of this 
our age, as you your self (right honourable 
Buslide) can witnesse, to whome he is perfectly wel 
knowen, sent unto me this other day the ylande of 
Utopia, to very few as yet knowen, but most worthy ; 
which as farre excelling Platoes commen wealthe,^ all 
people should be willinge to know : specially of a man 
most eloquent so finely set furth, so conningly painted 
out, and so evidently subject to the eye, that as oft 
as I reade it, me thinketh that I see somwhat more, 
then when I heard Raphael Hythloday himselfe (for 
I was present at that talke as well as master More) 
utterying and pronouncing his owne woordes: Yea, 
though the same man, accordinge to his pure eloquence* 
did so open and declare the matter, that he might 
plainely enough appeare, to reporte not thinges which 

* Jerome Busleyden, provost (an ecclesiastical dignity) of Arienn, 
Canon of Brussels, Mechlin, and Louvain, a generous patron of 
learning, founder of the Trilingual College at I^uvain. For Giles 
(or ^gidius) see More’s klter at p. 12/ The preknt letter to Busleyden 
was really written hy Giles, in order to give verisimilitude to More’s 
narrative* The Catholic king is the famous Emperor Charles V. 

* /.r. “ the Republic.” 
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he had learned of others onelye by hearesay, but 
which he had with his own eyes presently ^ sene, and 
throughly vewed, and wherin he had no smal time 
bene conversant and abiding : a man trulie, in mine 
opinion, as touching the knowledge of regions, 
peoples, and worldly experience, muche passinge, yea 
even the very famous and renowmed travailer 
Ulysses ; and in dede suche a one, as for the space of 
these viij. c. yeres ^ past I think nature into the worlde 
brought not furth his like : in comparison of whome 
Vespuce® maye be thought to have sene nothing. 
Moreover, wheras we be wont more effectually and 
pitthely to declare and expresse thinges that we have 
sene, then whiche we have but onelye hearde, there 
was besides that in this man a certen peculiar grace, 
and singular dexteritie to discrive^ and set furth a 
matter withall. Yet the selfe same thinges as ofte as 
I beholde and consider them drawen and painted 
oute with master Mores pensille, I am therwith so 
moved, so delited, so inflamed, and so rapt, that 
sometime me think I am presently ® conversaunt, even 
in the ylande of Utopia. And I promise you, I can 
skante® beleve that Raphael himselfe by al that five 
yeres space that he was in Utopia abiding, saw there 
so much, as here in master Mores description is to 
be sene and perceaved. Whiche description with so 
manye wonders, and miraculous thinges is replenished, 
that I stande in great doubt wherat first and chieflie 
to muse or marveile: whether at the excellencie of 
his perfect and suer memorie, which could wel niegh 
worde by woorde rehearse so manye thinges once 
onely heard : or elles at his singular prudence, who so 
well and wittyly marked and bare away al the origin- 
all causes and fountaynes (to the vulgare people 

* Seen while he was actually present. 

* Eight hundred years. 

• Amerigo Vespucci. * Describe. 

• Actually present {as above). • Scarcely. 
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commenly most unknowen) wherof both yssueth and 
springeth the mortall confusion and utter decaye of a 
commen wealth, and also the avauncement and 
wealthy state of the same may riese and growe : or 
elles at the efficacie and pitthe of his woordes, which 
in so fine a Latin stile, with suche force of eloquence 
hath couched together^ and comprised so many and 
divers matters, speciallie beinge a man continuallie 
encombred with so manye busye and troublesome 
cares, both publique, and private, as he is. Howbeit 
all these thinges cause you litle to marvell (righte 
honourable Buslid) for that you are familiarly and 
throughly acquainted with the notable, yea almost 
divine witte of the man. But nowe to procede to 
other matters, I suerly know nothing nedeful or 
requisite to be adjoyned unto his writinges : Onely a 
meter of iiii. verses written in the Utopian tongue, 
whiche after master Mores departure Hythloday by 
chaunce shewed me, that have I caused to be added 
thereto, with the Alphabete of the same nation, and 
have also garnished the margent^ of the boke with 
certen notes. For, as touchinge the situation of the 
ylande, that is to saye, in what parte of the worlde 
Utopia standeth, the ignoraunce and lacke whereof 
not a litle troubleth and greveth master More, in dede 
Raphael left not that unspoken of. Howbeit with 
verie fewe wordes he lightly touched it, incidentlye 
by the way passing it over, as meanyng of likelihod 
to kepe and reserve that to an other place. And the 
same, I wot not how, by a certen evell and unluckie 
chaunce escaped us bothe. For when Raphael was 
speaking therof, one of master Mores servauntes came 
to him and whispered in his eare. Wherefore I beyng 
then of purpose more earnestly addict to heare,® one 
of the company, by reason of cold taken, I thinke, a 

* Placed side by side. * Margin. » 

* Being doubly anxious to, hear (since More’s attention was with- 
drawn). 
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shippeborde, coughed out so loude, that he toke from 
my hearinge certen of his wordes. But I wil never 
stynte, nor rest, until I have gotte the full and exacte 
knowledge hereof : insomuche that I will be hable 
perfectly to instructe you, not onely in the longitude 
or true meridian of the ylande, but also in the just 
latitude therof, that is to say, in the sublevation ^ or 
height of the pole in that region, if our frende^ 
Hythloday be in safetie, and alive. For we heare 
very uncerten newes of him. Some reporte, that he 
died in his jorney homewarde. Some agayne affirme, 
that he retorned into his countrey, but partly, for that 
he collide not away with ^ the fashions of his countrey 
folk, and partly for that his minde and afifection was 
altogether set and fixed upon Utopia, they say that 
he hathe taken his voyage thetherwarde agayne. 
Now as touching this, that the name of this yland i§^ 
nowhere founde amonge the olde and auncient cosmo- 
graphers, this doubte Hythloday himselfe verie well 
dissolved.® For why it is possible enoughe (quod he) 
that the name, whiche it had in olde time, was after- 
warde chaunged, or elles that they never had know- 
ledge of this iland : forasmuch as now in our time 
divers landes be found, which to the olde Geographers 
were unknowen. Howbeit, what nedeth it in this 
behalfe to fortifie the matter with arguments, seynge 
master More is author hereof sufficient ? But whereas 
he doubteth of the edition or imprinting of the booke, 
in deede herein I both commende, and also know- 
ledge^ the mannes modestie. Howbeit unto me it 
semeth a worke most unworthie to be long suppressed, 
and most worthy to go abrod into the handes of men, 
yea, and under the title of youre name to be publyshed 
to the worlde : either because the singular endow- 
mentes and qualities of master More be to no man 
better knowen then to you, or els bicause no man is 

‘ Elevation. * Could not endure. * Explained away. 

* Acknowledge, know. 
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more fitte and meete, then you with good counselles 
to further, and avaunce the commen wealth, wherin you 
have many yeares already continued and travailed 
with great glory and commendation, bothe of wisedome 
and knowledge, and also of integritie and uprightnes. 

Thus, 0 liberall supporter of good learninge, and 
floure of this oure time, I byd you moste hartely well 
to fare. 

At Antwerpe 1516. the first daye of November. 



A METER OF IIII. VERSES IN THE UTO- 
PIAN TONGUE, BRIEFLY TOUCHINGE AS 
WELL THE STRAUNGE BEGINNING, AS 
ALSO THE HAPPIE AND WEALTHIE CON- 
TINUANCE OF THE SAME COMMON 
WEALTHE.^ 

V TOPOS ha Boccas peula chama polta chamaan. 

Bargol he maglomi Baccan soma gymnosophaon, 
Agrama gymnosophon labarem bacha bodamilomin. 
Voluala barchin heman la lauoluola dramme pagloni. 

Whiche verses the translator y accordinge to his simple 
knowledgOy and meane understanding in the Utopian 
tongtiey hath t/ms rudely englished, 

M y kinge and conquerour Utopus by name, 

A prince of much renowme and immortall 
fame. 

Hath made me an yle that earst^ no ylande was, 

Ful fraight^ with worldly welth with pleasure and 
solas.^ 

I one of all other without philosophic 
Have shaped for man a philosophical! citie. 

As myne I am nothinge daungerous^ to imparte, 

So better to receave I am readie with al my harte. 

^ All this that follows is part of the machinery, and gives verisimili- 
tude to the fable. The words bear an occasional resemblance to Greek 
(we are told the Utopians were probably descended from the Greeks), 
but otherwise the “ language ” is an invention, 

* Formerly — Le, he has created an island that wa&a peninsula. 

* Fraught. * Solace. 

• As I make no bother about imparting my knowledge. 
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A SHORTE METER OF UTOPIA, WRITTEN 
BY ANEMOLIUSi POETE LAUREATE, AND 
NEPHEWE TO HYTHLODAYE BY HIS 
SISTER. 

M e Utopic cleped^ Antiquitie, 

Voyde of haunte and herboroughe,* 

Nowe am I like to Platoes citie, 

Whose fame flieth the wide worlde throughe. 

Yea like, or rather more likely 
Platoes platte ^ to excell and passe. 

For what Platoes penne hathe platted briefely 
In naked wordes, as in a glasse. 

The same have I perfourmed fully, 

With lawes, with men, and treasure fyttely. 

Wherfore not Utopie, but rather rightely 
My name is Eutopie : ® a place of felicitie. 


GERARDE NOVIOMAGE^ OF UTOPIA. 

D oth pleasure please? then place the*^ here, and 
well the rest. 

Most pleasaunt pleasures thou shalte finde here. 

^ We have already had ** Anemolians ” — the windy, boastful people ; 
and More names the Utopian laureate Anemolius, or “windbag,” as 
we might say. Lupton suggests that More was girding at John Skelton, 
the contemporary laureate, a ready maker of much rough-hewn verse. 
His “ Colin Clout ” and “ Philip Sparrow ” are, however, very readable. 
• Named. • Void of resort and harbourage. 

* Plot, design. • not “No place” but “Good-place.” 

• Gerhard Geldenhauer (called Noviomagus from his native place, 
Nymegen), was originally a monk, teacher of Philosophy at Louvain, 
chaplain to the Emperor Charles, and secretary to Bishop Philip of 
Utrecht. He was a friend of Erasmus. He became a Protestant, 
went to Germany and was made Professor of Theology at Marburg. 
He was murdered by robbers in 1542. 

^ Thee, yourself. 
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Doeth profit ease ? then here arrive, this yle is best. 
For passinge ^ profettes do here appeare. 

Doeth bothc thee tempte, and woldest thou gripe both 
gaine and pleasure ? 

This yle is fraight with both bounteously. 

To still thy gredie intent, reape here incomparable 
treasure 

Bothe minde and tongue to garnishe richelie. 

The hid welles and fountaines both of vice and virtue 
Thou hast them here subject unto thine eye. 

Be thankful now, and thankes where thankes be due 
Geve to Thomas More Londons immortal glorye. 


CORNELIUS GRAPHEY* TO THE READER. 

W ILT thou knowe what wonders straunge be in 
the lande that late was founde ? 

Wilte thou learne thy life to leade, by divers ways 
that godly be ? 

Wilte thou of vertue and of vice, understande the very 
grounde ? 

Wilt thou see this wretched world, how full it is of 
vanitie ? 

Then read, and marke, and beare in mind, for thy be- 
houfe, as thou maie best. 

All thinges that in this present worke, that worthie 
clerke sir Thomas More, 

* Surpassing. 

* Cornelius Grapheus, (1482-1588) became secretary to the city of 
Antwerp, and joined himself with the Reformers, notably Goch and 
Probost. During the persecution under the Emperor Charles V,, 
Grapheus was committed to prison in Bru^els (1521). He wrote 
appealing letters begging for release and also a Lament (in Latin verse) 
. describing his prison and his condition. This Querimonia was dedicated 
to Gerhard Geldenhauer, the •‘Noviomage” mentioned above. He 
made a recantation and was released (1522). Erasmus had stiWg 
affectionate feelings for Grapheus, and left him a legacy. 
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With witte divine ful learnedly, unto the worlde hath 
plaine exprest, 

In whom London well glory maye, for wisedome and 
for godly lore. 


THE PRINTER TO THE READER. 

T he Utopian alphabete, good Reader, whiche in 
the above written Epistle is promised, hereunto 
I have not now adjoyned, because I have not as yet 
the true characters or fourmes of the Utopiane letters. 
And no marveill, seyng it is a tongue to us muche 
straunger then the Indian, the Persian, the Syrian, the 
Arabicke, the Egyptian, the Macedonian, the Sclavo- 
nian, the Ciprian, the Scythian etc. Which tongues 
though they be nothing so straunge among us, as the 
Utopian^ is, yet their characters we have not. But I 
trust, God willing, at the next impression hereof, to 
perfourme that whiche nowe I can not : that is to saye, 
to exhibite perfectly unto thee, the Utopian Alphabete. 
In the meane time accept my good wyl. And so fare 
well. 

IMPRINTED AT LONDON IN PAULES CIIURCHE 
YARDE, AT THE SYGNE OF THE 
LAMBE, BY ABRAHAM 
VEALE. M.D.LVI. 
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UTOPIA 


NOTE. — The Utopian Alphabet referred to on page 
199 is here reproduced from the edition of 

VTOPIENSIVM ALPHABETVM. 
a bed efghi k Imnopqrf tuxy 

OeOOGODGQCPSAJLnDBCDGDQ 

TETRASTICHON VERNACVLA VTO- 
PIENSIVM LINGVA. 

Vtopos ha Boccas peula chama 

GtDLrLBGO GLOGOB fOBSO ©GOAO 

polta chamaan 

fLGIIlO ©GOAOOJ. 

Bargol he maglomi baccan 

eOD0L8 GG aodslag goggoj 

foma gymnofophaon 

BLAO DQAJLBLPGOLJ- 

Agrama gymnofophon labarem 

09D0A0 DBAJLBLfGLJ 80G0DGA 

bacha bodamilomin 

eOGGO GLOOAQSLAGJ- 

Voluala barchin heman la 

QL8Q080 ©OD0GOJ GGAOJ SO 

lauoluola dramme paglonu 

8OBL80LSO ODOAAG rODSLJO* 



THE LYFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE 
KNIGHTE. 




THE LYFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE 
KNIGHTE, SOMETYME CHAUNCELLOR OF 
ENGLANDE, WRITTEN BY HIS SONNE- 
IN-LAWE, WILLIAM ROPER, OF ELTHAM 
IN THE COUNTYE OF RENTE, ESQUIER. 

F ORASMUCHE as SIR THOMAS MORE, 
Knyghte, somtyme Lorde Chauncellor of Eng- 
lande, a manne of singular vertue and of a cleere 
unspotted conscience, as witnessethe Erasmus, more 
pure and white then the whitest snowe, and of suche 
a,n Angelicall wytte as Englande, he sayethe, never 
had the lyke before nor never shall agayne, universally, 
as well in the lawes of our own Realme, a studdye in 
effect^ able to occupye the whole life of a manne, as 
in all other sciences right well study ed, was in his 
dayes accompted a manne worthye perpetuall famous ^ 
memory, I, WILLIAM ROPER, thoughe moste 
unworthye, his sonne-in-lawe by manage of his eldest 
daughter, knowinge at this daye, noe one manne 
livinge that of him and his doings understoode soe 
muche as my selfe, for that I was contynually residente !, 
ir^ his house by the space pf sixteene yeeres and 
chore, thought it therfore my parte to sett forthe 
such matters touchinge his life as I could at this 
present call to remembrance ; amongst which thinges, 
verye many notable thinges not meete to have beene 
forgotten, throughe negligence and longe con ty nuance 
of tyme are slipped out of my mynde. Yet to the 
intente the same sholde not utterly perishe, I have at 
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the desire of diverse worshipfull frendes of myne, 
thoughe verye farre from the grace and worthynesse 
of them, neverthelesse as farre forthe as my meane 
witte, memorye, and knowledge would suffer me, 
declared soe muche therof as in my poore judgment 
seemed worthy to be remembred. 

This Sir Thomas More,^ after he hadd bynne 
broughte uppe in the Latynne tonge at Anthonye’s 
in London,^ was by his fathers procurement receyved 
into the house of the righte reverent, wise, and learned 
prelate Cardinall Morton, wher though he was yonge 
of yeares, yet woulde he at Christmas tyde sodeynly 
somtymes steppe in amonge the players, and never 
studying for the matter, make a parte of his owne 
there presente amongst thern, which rhade the lookers- 
on more sporte then all the players beside. In whose 
wytt and towardnes^ the Cardinall much delightinge, 
woulde often saye of him, unto the nobles that diverse 
tymes dined with him, This childe here waytinge at 
the table, whosoever shall lyve to see yt, will prove a 
marveylous mannc. Wherupon, for his better further- 
aunce in learn inge, he placed him at Oxforde,* where 
when he was bothe in the greeke and latynne tonge 
sufficientlye instructed, he was then for the studye of 
the lawe of the Realme put to an Inne of Chancerye 
called Newe Inne, where for his tyme he verye well 
prospered ; and from thence was admitted to Lincolnes 
Inne, with very small allowance, contynuinge there 
his study, untill he was made and accompted a 
worthye utter® Barrister. After this, to his greate 
commendacion, he readd for a good space a publicke 

* He was born, 1478, in Milk Street, Cheapside. 

* St. Anthony’s School in Threadneedle Street, described by Stow ai 
the best school in London. 

* Forwardness, precocity. 

* More was at Canterbury Hall, which was afterwards absorbed by 
Christ Church — the notable foundation of Wolsey. 

* .Complete — we still use utterly ” to mean completely. 
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lecture of Augustyne, De Civitate Dei/ in the 
churche of Laurence in the Old Jurye, wherunto 
resorted Doctor Grosyne/ an excellente cunninge 
manne, and all the chiefe learned of the cittie of 
London. Then was he made Reader of Furnifalles 
Inne, soe remayninge the space of three yeeres and 
more. After which tyme he gave himself to devotion 
and prayer in the Charterhouse of London, religiotislye 
lyvinge tJur without vowe^ about foure years, untill he 
resorted unto the house of one Master Colte, a gentle- 
man of Essex, that had oft invited him thither, having 
three daughters, whose honeste conversation and 
virtuous education provoked him there specially to 
sett his affection. And all beit his mynde most 
served him to the seconde daughter, for that he 
thoughte her the fayrest and best favoured, yet when 
he considered that it woulde be bothe greate griefe 
and some shame alsoe to the eldest to see her yonger 
sister in manage preferred before her, he then of a 
certeyn pittye framed his fancye towardes her, and 
soone after maryed her,^ neverthemore discontynuyng 
hisstudye of thelawe at Lincolnes Inne, butapplyinge 
still the same, untill he was called to the Benche, and 
had redd there twice, which is as often as ordinarillye 
any Judge of the la we dothe reade. 

Before which tyme he had placed himselfe and his 
wyfe at Bucklersbury in London, where he had by 
her three, daughters® and one sonne, in virtue *and 

^ A worthy beginning for the author of “ Utopia,” Augustine's 
** City of God ” describes a new Christian world springing out of the 
ashes of the Roman Empire. 

* Grocyn had visited Italy and caught the infection of the classical 
revival. He sat under Politian, and studied Greek with Demetrius 
Chalcondylas,' one of the refugees from fallen Constantinople. Grocyn 
returned ta Oxford and was one of the first teachers of Greek in 
England. He was rector of St. Lawrence’s. 

* /.A Living there under monastic rules, though without taking the 
vows. 

* 'Ae^ldest being Margaret, of immortal memory. She married the 
writer of this little memoir. 
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learnynge broughte uppe from their youthe, whome 
he would often exhorte to take virtue and leari^inge 
for their meate, and playe for their sause. Whoe, ere 
ever he had bynne reader in courte, was in the latter 
tyme of Kinge Henrye the seventhe made a Burgesse 
of the Parliament, wherein there were by the Kinge 
demanded, as I have hearde reported, about three 
fifteenes ^ for the manage of his eldest daughter, that 
then shold be the Scottishe Queene.^ At the laste 
debatinge wherof he made suche argumentes and 
reasons theragaynste, that the Kinges demands therby 
were cleane overthrowen ; soe that one of the Kinges 
pryvie chamber named Maister Tiler, beinge present 
therat, broughte worde to the Kinge out of the 
Parliament House that a beardlesse boye had disap- 
poynted all his purpose. Wheruppon the Kinge con- 
ceyvinge greate indignation towardes him, colde not 
‘be satisfied until he had some waye revendged yt 
And for as muche as he nothinge havinge nothinge 
cold loose, his grace devised a causeles quarrell agaynst 
his father,^ kepeinge him in the Tower untill he made 
him paye to him one hundred pounds fyne. Shortely 
heruppon yt fortuned that this Sir Thomas More 
comminge in a suite to Doctor Foxe, Bishoppe of 
Wynchester, one of the Kinges Pryvie Councell, the 
Bishoppe called him asyde, and pretendinge great 
favoure towardes him, promised him that yf he woulde 
be ruled by him, he woulde not fayle into the Kings 
favotire agayne to restore him ; meaninge, as yt was 
afterwards conjectured, to cause him therby to confesse 
his offence agaynste the Kinge, wherby his highnes 
mighte with the better cooller^ have occasion to revenge 
his displeasure agaynst him. But when he came 
from tlie Sfishoppe, he fell in communication .with one 

* A subsidy of three-fifteenths would bring about ;^io,odOT-equiva- 
leot in modern purchasing value to ;£‘i 2 ,cx) 0 ,ooo. 

* Margaret, who became the wife of James IV. 

* His father Sir John More, was a Justice of the King’s Bemb. 

* With better excuse. 
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Maisier Whitforde, his familiar freinde, then chapleyne 
to tbut Bishoppe, and after a Father of Sion,^ and 
shewed him what the Bishoppe had sayed unto him, 
desiring to have his advise therin ; who, for the 
Passion of God, prayed him in no wise to followe his 
eouncell ; For my Lord, my master, quothe he, to 
serve the Kinges tiirne, will not sticke to agree to his 
owne fathers deathe. Soe Sir Thomas More returned 
to the Bishoppe noe more ; and had not the Kinge 
soone after dyed,^ he was determined to have gone 
over the sea, thinkinge that beinge in the Kinges 
indignacion, he coulde not live in England without 
great danger. 

After this he was made one of the Under-sherififes 
of London, by which office and his learninge togeather, 
as I have harde him saye, he gayned without greife* 
not soe little as fowre hundred pounds by the yere ; 
sithe ther was at that tyme in none of the Kinges 
courtes of the lawes of this realme, any matter of 
importance in controversye, wherin he was not withe 
the one partye of councell.^ Of whome, for his learn- 
ing, wisdome, knowledge, and experience, men had 
such estimacion, that before he came to the service 
of Kinge Henrye the Eyghte, at the suite and 
instance of the Englishe merchantes, he was by the 
Kinges consente, made twice Embassadour in certeyne 
greate causes betwene them and the merchants of the 
Still iarde.® Whose wyse and discreete dealinge therin, 

^ The famous Brigittine monastery on the Thames near Isleworth* 
between Kew and Richmond. 

" 1509- 

* Easily, without trouble. 

^ I.e. he was always engaged in important Cases, as counsel for one 
side or the other. 

* A great deal of iKe English import trade had for many years been 
in the hands of merchants of the Hanse, a league of the great North 
German trading cities. Their wharf and office (called the Steelyard) 
was on the Thames near the present Cannon Street station. The 
“English Merchants ” were the “ Merchant Adventurers,’* a company 
founded in Henry IV.’s time. In 1505 this company gained additioiia) 
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to his highe commendacion, comminge to the Kinges 
understandinge, provoked his highnes to cause Cardi- 
nal! Wolsey, then Lord Chauncellor, to procure him 
to his service. And albeit the Cardinall, accordinge 
to the Kinges requeste, ernestlye travaled with him 
therfore, amongst many other his perswations alleadg- 
inge unto him howe dere his service must needes be 
unto his majestie, which coulde not, withe his honor, 
with lesse then he shoulde yerly loose therby, seeme 
to recompence him ; yet he, lothe to change his estate, 
made suche meanes unto the Kinge by the Cardinall to 
the contrary, that his grace for that tyme was well satis- 
fied. Nowe hapened ther after this, a great shippe of his 
that was then Pope ^ to arrive at Southampton, which 
the Kinge clayminge for a forfeiture, the Popes Embas- 
sadour,^ by suite unto his grace, obteyned that he might 
for his Maister the Pope have councell learned and wise 
in the lawesof this realme ; and the matter in his owne 
presence, beinge himselfe a singuler civilian,^ in some 
publike place to be openly harde and discussed. Att 
which tyme ther coulde none in oure lawe be founde 
soe meete to be of councell with this Embassadour as 
Sir Thomas More, who could reporte unto that Em- 
bassadour in Latine all the reasons and arguments 
by the learned councell on both sides alleadged. 
Upon this the councellors of eyther parte, in presence 
of the Lord Chauncellour and other the Judges in the 
Starre Chamber had audience accordingly ; where 
Sir Thomas More not only declared to the Embassa- 
dour the whole effecte of all their opinions, but 
alsoe, in defence of the Popes side, argued soe 

privileges of trade. More’s first embassy in their cause was to 
Flanders in 1515. He visited the great Flemish cities, Brussels, Bruges, 
and Antwerp. At the last named he met Peter Giles or ^gidius, one 
of the listeners to Hythloday’s recitaL Antwerp itself is the scene of 
the conversation. 

‘ Leo X. 

• The Legate was Cardinal Carapeggio, 

* /.#• learned in civil law. 
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learnedly himselfe, that bothe was the aforesaid for- 
feiture to the Pope restored, and himselfe amongst* 
all the hearers for his uprighte and commendable 
demenour therin soe greatlye renowned, that for noe 
intreaty woulde the Kinge from thenceforthe be 
induced any longer to forbare his service. Att 
whose first entry therunto, he made him Master of 
the Requestes,^ having then no better roome voyde, 
and within a month after, Knighte, and one of his 
Pryvie Councell. 

And soe from tyme to tyme was he by the Prince 
advanced, contynuinge in his singular favour and 
trusty service twentye yeres and above ; a good part 
wherof used the Kinge upon Holy Dayes, when he ’ 
had done his owne devotions, to sende for him into 
his traverse,^ and there somtymes in matters of 
Astronomye, Geometry, Divinity, and suche otheit 
facultyes, and sometymes of his worldlye aflfayres, 
to sitt and conferre with him. And other whiles 
woulde he in the nighte have him uppe into his 
leades,® there to consider with him the diversities, 
courses, motions and other operations of the Starres 
and Plannetts. And because he was of a plesante 
disposition, yt pleased the Kinge and Queene, after 
the Councell had supped, at the tyme of their supper, 
for their pleasure commonly to call for him to be 
merrye with them. Whome when he pereyved soe 
muche in his talke to delighte, that he could not 
once in a month gett leave to goe home to his wife 
and children, whose company he most desired, and 
to be absente from the courte two dayes togeather 
but that he should be thither sent for agayne : he 
much misliking this distraynte of libertie, beganne 
therupon somwhat to dissemble his nature, and soe 
little by little from his accustomed mirthe to disuge 
himself, that he was of them from theneforthe at such 

* 1514* * A place shut off by a “traverse,” or screen. 

* On the leads, or roof. 


I 
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seasons noe more so ordinarilye sent for. Then lijjrcd 
one Maister Weston, Treasurer of the Exchequer,, 
wtfose office, after his deathe, the Kinge of his owne 
offer, Without any askinge, freely gave unto Sir Thoimas 
More,^ 

In the xiiij**® yere of his graces raygne was there 
a Parliament hoiden, wherof Sir Thomas More was 
chosen Speaker^ who, beinge verye loathe to take 
that roome upon him, made an oration, not nowe 
extante, to the Kinges highnes for his dischardge 
therof. Wherunto, when the Kinge would not con- 
sente, he spake unto his grace in forme followinge : 
,Sithe I perceyve, most redoubted sovereygne, that 
yt standeth not with your high pleasure to reforme 
this ellection and cause yt to be changed, but have 
by the mouthe of the most Reverend Father in Grod 
the Legate, your Highnes Chauncellour,^ therunto 
given your most royall assente, and have of your 
benignity determined, farre above that I maye beare, 
to enhable me, and for this office to repute me meete ; 
>rather then ye shoulde seme to impute to your 
Commons that they had unmetlye chosen, 1 am 
therfore, and alwayes shalbe, redye obedientlye to 
cOnforme my selfe to the accomplishment of your 
hi^he commandement ; in moste humble wyse be- 
seechitige your most noble majestic that I may, withe 
your graces favour, before I further enter therunto, 
make myne humble intercession unto your highnes 
for two^lowlye petitions, the tone pryvatly concern- 
inge my selfe, the other, the whole assembly e of your 
Common House. For my selfe, gratious sovereygne, 
that yf yt misshappen me in any thinge heraftei' that 
is oh tfa^ behalfe of your Commons in your highnes 
presence to be declared, to mistake my message, and in 
thfe lacke of good’ utterance, by my misrehersall to per- 
verte or impayre their prudente instructions, yt may 
then like your noble majestic, of your aboundante 
* IS*** * Wolsey was now Le^tft aad-QiaaceUor. 
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grace, with the eye of your accustomed pittye to 
pardone my simplenes, givinge me leave to repayre 
agayne to the Common House, and there to conferre 
with them, and to take their substanciall advise what 
thinge and in what wise I shall one theire behalfe 
utter and speake before your noble grace, to the 
intente their prudente devises and aflfayres be not 
by my simplenes and follye hindered or impayred. 
Which thynge^ yf it should soe mishappe, as it weare 
Well likelye to mishapp in me, yf your gratious 
benignitye releeved not mine oversighte, yt coulde 
not fayle to be duringe my life a perpetuall grudge 
and heavines to my harte. The helpe and remedy 
wherof in manner aforesayed remembred is, most 
gratious soveraygne, my firste lowly suite and humble 
petition to your most noble grace. Myne other 
humble requeste, most excellent prince, is this : For- 
asmuche as there be of the Commons here by your 
high commandment assembled for your Parliament, 
a greate nomber which are, after the accustomed 
manner, appoynted in the Common House to treate 
and advise of the common affayres amongest them- 
selves aparte ; and albeit, most deere leige lord, that 
accordinge to your prudente advise, by your honorable 
writtes everye where declared, there hath beene as 
due diligence used in sendinge up to your highnes 
courte of parliament the most discreete persons out 
of everye quarter that menne could esteeme meete 
therto ; wherby y t is not to be doubted but that ther 
is a substanciall assemblye of right wise, and politicke 
persons ; yet, moste victorious prince, sithe amopge 
soe many wise menne, neither is every man wise 
alike, nor among soe many men like well witted is 
every man like well spoken, and it often happenethe 
that likewise as muche follye is uttered with paynted 
polished speeche, soe many, boysterous and rud^ in 
language, see deepe indeede, and give righte sub- 
stanciall councell ; and sithe also in matters of great 
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importance, the mynde is often soe occupyed in this 
matter, that a man rather studiethe what to saye, 
then howe; by reasone wherof the wisest man and 
best spoken in a whole countrye fortunethe, while his 
mynde is fervent in the matter, somewhat to speake 
in such wise as he would afterwardes wishe to have 
beene uttered otherwise, and yet noe worse will had 
when he spoke it, then he hathe when he would soe 
gladly change it. Therfore, most gratious Sove- 
raygne, consideringe that in your high courte of 
Parliament is nothing intreated but matter of weyghte 
and importance concerning your Realme and your 
owne Royall Estate, yt could not faile to lett and 
put to silence from the givinge of their advise and 
councell many of your discreete Commons, to the 
greate hinderance of the common affayres, excepte 
that everye one of your Commons were utterly dis- 
chardged of all doubtes and feare howe any thinge 
that it should happen them to speake, should happen 
of your highnes to be taken. And in this poynte, 
thoughc your well knowen and proved benignitye 
puteth everye man in right good hoope, yet such is 
the weight of the matter, such is the reverend dread 
that the tymerous hartes of your naturall subjects 
conceyve towardes your highe majestie, our most 
redoubted kinge and undoubted sovereygne, that 
they cannot in this poynte fynde themselves satisfied, 
excepte your gratious bounty therin declared put 
awaye the scruple of their tymerous myndes, and 
animate and incourage them and put them out of 
doubte. Yt may therfore like your most aboundante 
grace, our most benigne and godly Kinge, to give 
all your Commons here assembled your most gratious 
lycence and pardon, freely witheout doubte of your 
dredfull displeasure, everye man to dischardge his 
conscience, and boldly in every thinge incidente 
amongst us, to declare his advise ; and what soever 
happen any man to say, that yt maye like your 
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niajestie of your inestimable goodnes to take all in 
good parte, interpretinge everye mans wordes, howe 
unconningly ^ soever they be couched, to proceede yet 
of good zeale towardes the profitt of your realme, 
and honor of your Royal! person ne, the prosperous 
estate and preservacion wherof, most excellent sove- 
reygne, is the thing which we all, your most humble 
loving subjects, accordinge to the most bounden dewtye 
of our naturall alleageance, moste highly desire and 
praye for. 

Att this parliament Cardinall Wolsey founde him- 
selfe much grieved with the Burgesses therof, for 
that nothinge was soe soone donne or spoken therin, 
but that yt was immediately blowen abroade in everye 
alehouse. Yt fortuned at that Parliament a verye 
greate subsedye to be demanded, which the Cardinall 
fearinge would not pass the Common House, deter- 
mined for the furtherance therof to be there per- 
sonallye presente himselfe. Before whose comminge, 
after longe debateinge there, whether it were better 
but with a few of his lordes, as the most opinion of 
the House was, or with his whole trayne royally to 
receyve him there amongst them : Maisters, quothe 
Sir Thomas More, forasmuch as my Lord Cardinall 
lately, ye wott well, layed to our chardge the lightnes 
of our tonges for thinges uttered out of this House, 
it shall not in my mynde be amisse with all his pompe 
to receyve him, with his maces, his pillars, his poll- 
axes, his crosses, his hatt and Greate Seale too ; ^ to 
thentente yf he fynde the like falte with us herafter, 
we maye be the boulder from ourselves to lay the 

^ Unlearnedly, ignorantly. 

* Wolsey *s love of pomp was characteristic. Compare the stage 
direction, Henry Act. ii. Sc. 4: “follows a Gentleman bearing 

the Purse with the Great Seal, and a Cardinal’s Hat ; then two Priests 
bearing each a Silver Cross; then a Gentleman-usher, bareheaded, 
accompanied with a Sergeant-at-arms, bearing a Silver Mace : ihett 
two Gentlemen, bearing two great Silver Pillars ; after them, side by 
side, the two Cardinals. 
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blame upon those that his grace brmgethe hether 
with him. Wherunto the house wholly agreeynge, he 
was receyved accordinglye. Where after that he had 
in a solexnpne oration by many reasons proved how 
necessary yt was the demand ther moved to be 
granted, and further shewed that lesse woulde not 
serve to mayntayne the princes purpose, he seeinge 
the companye sitting still sylent and therunto nothinge 
answeringe, and contrarye to his expectation shewinge 
in themselves towardes his requestes no towardnes of 
inclinacion, sayed unto them : Maisters you have many 
wise and learned men amongst you, and sithe I am 
from the Kinges owne person sente hether unto you 
for the preservation of your selves and all the realme, 
I thinke yt meete you give me some resonable answere. 
Wherat everye man holdinge his peace, then beganne 
he to speak e to one Maister Marney, after Lord 
Marney, Howe say you, quothe he, Marney ? 
Whoe making him no answere neyther, he severallye 
asked the same question of diverse others accompted 
the wisest of the companye. To whome, when none 
of them all would give soe much as one worde, beinge 
before agreed, as the custom was, by their Speaker 
to make answere, Maisters, quothe the Cardinall, 
unlesse it be the manner of your House, as of likli- 
hoode yt is, by the mouthe of your Speaker whome 
ye have chosen for trusty and wise, as indeede he is, 
in such cases to utter your myndes, here is without 
double a marveylous obstinate sylence. And therupon 
he required answere of Maister Speaker, who first 
reverentlye upon his knees excusinge the sylence of 
the House, abashed at the presence of so noble a 
personage able to amaze the wisest and best learned 
in a realme, and after by many probable argurtlents 
proveinge that for them, to make answere was it 
neyther expedient nor agreable with the ancient 
Ubertye of the House, in conclusion for himselfe shewed, 
that thoughe they had all With their voyce$ trusted 
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him, yet excepte every one of them coulde put into^ 
his one head all their severall wittes, he alone in so 
weyghtye a matter was unmete to make his grace ^ 
answere. Wheruppon the Cardinaii, displeased withl 
Sir Thomas More, that had not in this Parliament 
in all things satisfied his desire, sodeynly arose and 
departed. And after the Parliament ended, in his 
gallery at Whitehall in Westminster uttered linto him 
his griefes, saying: Woulde to God you had been at 
Rdme, More, when I made you Speaker. Your 
grace not offended, so would I too, my lord, quothe 
he And to winde such quarrells out of the Cardinalls 
hcade he beganne to talk of that gallerye, and sayed, 

I like this gallerye of yours, my lord, much better 
then your gallerye at Hampton Courte. Wherwith 
soe wislye brake he off the Cardinalls displeasant talk, 
that the Cardinaii at that present, as yt seemed, wiste 
not what more to say to him ; but for revengment of 
his displeasure, councelled the Kinge to sende him 
Embassadour into Spayne, commendinge unto his 
highnes his wisdome, learninge, and mcetnes for that 
voyage. And the difficulty of that- cause considered, 
none was there, he sayed, so well able to serve his 
grace therin. Which when the Kinge had broken to 
Sir Thomas More, and that had declared unto his 
grace howe unfitt a journey it was for him, the nature 
of the Country and disposition of his complexion^ 
soe disagreeinge togeather, that he should never be 
liklye to doe his graces acceptable service there, 
knowinge Yight well that ' >hii grace sente him 
thithei- he‘ should send ' him to his grave ; but shewinge 
himselfb' nevertheless readyc according to his dewty, 
alhweref)yt with the los^eof his life^ to fulfill his greets 
pleasure in that behalfe^ the Kinge, allowiiige well ihis 
artsuierej siayd! unto him : it is not our meaning, 
Maister More, to doe you hurte ; but to doe you good 
would wee be gladd. Wee will, therfore,.. for ffiis 

^ General character of body. 
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purpose devise uppon some other, and imploy your 
service other wise. And such entyre favour did the 
king here hym, that he made him Channcellor of the 
Duchye of Lancaster upon the deathe of Sir Richard 
Wingfeild who had that office before.^ And for the 
pleasure he took in his company, would his grace 
sodeynly sometymes comme home to his house at 
Chelsey to be merrye with him. Whyther, one a 
tyme, unlooked for he came to dynner to him, and 
after dinner, in a fayre garden of his, walked with 
him by the space of an howre, holdinge his arme 
about his necke. As soone as his grace was gonne, 
I rejoycinge therat, tould Sir Thomas More howe 
happye he was whome the Kinge had so familiarlye 
enterteyned, as I never had scene him doe to any 
other excepte Cardinall Wolsey, whome I saw his 
grace once walke withe arme in arme. I thanke our 
Lord, sonne, quothe he, I fynde his grace my verye 
good lord indeede ; and I doe beleeve he dothe as 
singulerly favour me as any subjecte in this realme. 
Howbeyt, sonne Roper, I may tell thee I have noe 
cause to be proude therof, for if my heade could wynne 
him a castell in France, for then was the warre 
betweene us,^ yt should not fayle to goe. 

This Sir Thomas More, amongst all other his 
virtues, was of suche meeknesse, that yf it had for- 
tuned him withe any learned men resorting to him 
from Oxford, Cambridge, or ells where, as ther did 
divers, some for the desire of his acquaintance, some 
for the famous reporte of his wisdome and learninge, 
and some for suites of the Universities, to have 
entered into argument, wherin fewe were compar- 
able to him, and soe farre to have discoursed with 
them therin, that he mighte perceyve they could not 
without some inconvenience hold out much farther 

* llenry, in alliance with the Emperor Charles V., had declared 
war against France in 1522. 
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disputation against him, then, lest he should discom- 
forte them, as he that sought not his owne glorye, 
but rather would seeme conquered then to discourage 
studientes in their studyes, ever shewinge himselfe 
more disirous to learne then to teache, would he by 
some wittye devise courteously breake off into some 
other matter and give over. Of whome, for his 
wisdome and l^arninge, had the Kinge such an 
opinion, that at such tyme as he attended upon his 
highnes takinge his progresse eyther to Oxford or 
Cambridge, wher he was receyved with very eloquent 
orations, his grace would alwayes assigne him, as one 
that was prompte and readye therin, ex tempore to 
make answere therto. Whose manner was, whenso- 
ever he had occasion, eyther here or beyond the sea, 
to be in any universitie, not only to be presente at 
the readinge and disputations there commonly used, 
but alsoe learnedly to dispute amonge them himselfe. 
Who being Chauncellour of the Duchye was made 
Embassadour twice, joyned in commission with 
Cardinall Wolsey ; once to the Emperour Charles 
into Flanders, the other tyme to the Ffrenshe kinge 
into France. 

Not longe after this the Water Bayley of London, 
somtyme his servante, heringe, where he had beene 
at a dinner, certayne merchantes liberally to rayle 
agaynste his old master, waxed soe discontented ther 
with, that he hastily ranne to him, and told him what 
he had hard. And were I, Sir, quothe he, in such 
favour and auctoryty with my prince as you are, such 
men surely should not be suffered so villanously and 
falsly to misreporte and slander me, Wherfore I 
would wishe you to call them before you, and to their 
shame for their lewde malice to punishe them. Who 
smilinge uppon him said, Why, Maister Water Bayley, 
would you have me punishe those by whome I 
receyve more benifitt then by you all that be my 
freindes ? Lett them, a Godds name, speake as 
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lewdlye^ as they lyste of me, and shote never soe 
manye arrowes at me, as longe as they doe not hitte 
me, what am I the worse ? But yf they should once 
hitte me, then would it indeed not a litle trouble me. 
Howbeit I truste by Godds helpe there shall none 
of them all once be able to touche me. I have more 
cause, I assure, thee, Maister Water Bayley, to pitye 
them then to be angrye withe them. Such fruitfull 
communications had he oftetimes with his familiar 
frendes. 

Soe one a tyme walking withe me alonge the 
Temes side at Chelsey, in talking of other thinges 
he sayed unto me, Nowe would to our Lord, sonne 
Roper, upon condition that three thinges were well 
established in Christendom, I were put in a sacke 
and here presently cast into the Temes. What great 
things be those, Sir, quothe I, that should move you 
soe to wishe ? Wouldest thou knowe what they be, 
Sonne Roper, quothe he ? Yea, marry e, with good 
will, Sir, quothe I, yf yt please you. In faythe, Sonne, 
they be these, said he. The firste is, whereas the 
most part of Christian princes be at mortall warre, 
they were all at universal peace. The seconde is, 
that where the Churche of Christe is at this presente 
sore afflicted with many errours and heresies, it were 
settled in a perfecte uniformitye of religion. The 
thirde, that where the Kinges matter of his manage 
is now come in question, it were to the glory of God 
and quiet of all partyes brought to a good conclusion. 
Wherby as I could gather, he judged that other- 
wise yt would be a disturbance to a greate parte of 
Christendome. Thus did it, by his doings through- 
out the whole course of his life appeare, that all his 
travayle and paynes, without respecte of erthly 
commodities, eyther to himself or any of his, were 
onely upon the service of God, the prince, and the 
Realme, wholly bestowed and imployed ; whome I 

' Ignorantly, 
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harde in his latter tyme to saye that he never asked ’ 
the King for himself the valewe of one penny. 

As Sir Thomas More’s custome was daylye yf he 
were at home, besides his private prayers withe his 
children, to say the Seaven Psalmes,^ the Latenye and 
suffrages followinge, soe was yt his guise ^ nightly 
before he went to bedd, with his wife and children 
and houshold, to goe to his chappell, and there upon 
his knees ordinarily to say certayne psalmes and 
collects withe them. And because he was desirous 
for godly purposes somtyme to be solitarye and 
sequester hymselfe from worldly company, a good 
distance from his mansion house builded he a place 
called the Newe Buildinge, wherin was a chappell, a 
librarye, and a gallery, in which as his use was upon 
other dayes to occupye himselfe in pra}'er and studye 
togeather, soe one the Frydaye there usually con- 
tinued he from morninge to eveninge, spending his 
tyme only in devoute prayers and spiritual exercises. 
And to provoke his wife and children to the desire of 
heavenly thinges, he would somtyme use these wordes 
unto them : It is nowe noe maistrye ® for you ch)ddern 
to goe to heaven, for everybodye givethe you good 
councell, everybody gyvethe you good ensample. 
You see virtue rewarded and vice punished, soe that 
you are carried upe to heaven even by the chinns.'^ 
But yf you live the tyme that noe man will give you 
good councell, nor no man give you good ensample, 
when you shall see virtue punished and vice rewarded, 
if you will then stand faste and firmely sticke to 
Godd, upon payne of my life, thoughe you be but 
halfe good, God will allowe you for wholle good. If 
his wife or any of his children had beene diseased or 
troubled, he would saye unto them. We maye not 

' The Penitential Psalm^ — 6, 3a, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143. , 

* Manner, custom. 

* No merit, it implies no skill. 

* I.e, lightly, easily. 
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looke at our own pleasure to goe to heaven in feather- 
bedds ; that is not the way ; for our Lord himselfe 
went thither mth greate payne and by many tribula- 
cions, which vms the pathe where he walked thither, 
*for the servant may not looke to be in better case 
then his master. And as he would in this sorte per- 
suade them to take their troubles patiently, soe would 
he in like sorte teache them to withstand the devill 
and his temptations valientlye, saying : Whosoever 
will marke the Devill and his temptations, shall fynd 
him therin much like to an ape ; ^ for like as an ape, 
not well looked unto, wilbe busye and boulde to 
doe shrewd turnes,^ and contrarywise being spyed will 
sodeynly leape backe and adventure noe further ; soe 
the devill, fyndinge a man idle, slothefull, and with- 
out resistance redye to receyve his temptations, 
waxeth soe hardy that he will not fayle still to 
continue withe him untill to his purpose he hath 
throughly broughte him. But one the other side, yf 
he see a man with diliegence persevere to prevente 
and withstand his temptations, he waxethe soe wearye, 
that in conclusion he utterly fbrsakethe him. For as 
the devill of disposition is a spirite of soe high a 
pride that he cannot abide to be mocked, soe is he 
of nature soe envious that he feareth any more to 
assaulte him, lest he should therby not only catche a 
foulle fall himselfe, but alsoe minister unto the man 
more matter of merritt. 

Thus delighted he evermore not only in virtuous 
exercises to be occupied himselfe, but alsoe to 
exhorte his wife and children and houshoulde to em- 
brace and followe that same. To whome for his not- 
able virtue and godlynes, God showed, as it seemed, 
a manifest miraculous token of his speciall favour 
towardes him, at such tyme as my wife, as many 
other that yere were^ was sicke of the sweatinge 

* Another reminiscence of More’s pet monkey, 

• Mischievous tricks. 
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sicknes.^ Who lyinge in so greate extremitie of that 
disease as by noe invention or devises that phisi- 
tions in such cases commonly use, ofewhome she had 
diverse bothc experte and wise and well learned con- 
tinually attendant about her, she coulde be kepte 
from sleepe, soe that bothe phisitions and all other 
there dispayred of her recoverye and gave her over, 
her father, as , he that most intyerly tendred her. 
beinge in noe small hevines for her, by prayer at 
Godds hand sought to gett her remedye. Wherupon 
goinge uppe after his usuall manner into his afore- 
sayd New Building, there in his chappell upon his 
knees with teares most devoutly besoughte Almightyc 
Godd that it would like his goodnes, unto whome 
nothinge was impossible, if it were hys blessed will, 
at his mediacion to vouchsafe gratiouslye to heare his- 
humble petition. Wher incontinente came yt into 
his mynd that a glister ^ should be the only way to 
helpe her. Which, when he had toulde the phisitions, 
they by and by^ confessed that if ther were any hoope 
of helthe, that it was the very best helpe indeede ; 
much marveyleing of themselves that they had not 
before remembred yt. Then was yt immediately 
ministred unto her sleepinge which could by noe 
meanes have beene broughte unto wakinge. And 
albeit after that she was therby thoroughly awaked, 
Gods markes,^ an evident undoubted token of deathe. 
playnly appered upon her, yet she, contrary to all 
theire expectations, was, as it was thought, by her 
fathers fervent prayer miraculously recovered, and at 
length agayne to her perfecte helth restored. Whom 
if it had pleased God at that time to have taken to 
his mercye, her father sayed he would never have 
medled withe worldly matters after. 

^ The sweating sickness was an epidemic that raged several limes in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Its symptoms seem to have V>eeri 
tnoie of violent influenza. 

* A clyster. * Immediately. 

* The signs of death in any disease, especially in plagues. 
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Nowe while Sir Thomas More was Chauncellor 
of the Duchye, the Sea of Roome^ chanced to be 
voyde ; which was cause of muche trouble. For 
Cardinall Wolsey, a manne very ambycious, and 
disierous, as good hoope and liklihoode he had, to 
aspire unto that dignitie, perceyving himselfe of his 
expectation disappoynted, by meanes of the Emperour 
Charles soe highly commendinge one Cardinall Adrian, 
somtyme his scholemaster, to the Cardinalls of Roome 
in the tyme of their ellection, for his virtue and 
worthines, that theruponne was he chosen Poope. 
Who from Spayne, where he was then residente, 
comminge on foote to Roome, before his entrye into 
that cittye did put of his hosen and shoes, barefoote 
-and barelegged passinge throughe the streetes unto 
his Pallace, with such humblenes that all the people 
had him in great reverence ; Cardinall Wolsey, I say, 
waxed soe woode^ therwithe, that he studied to invent 
all wayes of revendgment of his griefes agaynst the 
E^mperoure ; which, as it was the beginninge of a 
lamentable tragedye, soe some parte of it, as not 
impertinent to my present purpose, I rekoned 
requisite here to put in remembrance. The Cardinall 
therfor, not ignorante of the Kinges unconstant and 
mutable disposition, soone inclined to withdrawe his 
devocion from his own most noble, virtuous, and law- 
full wife Queene Katheryne, Aunte to the Emperour,® 
upon every lighte occasion ; and upon other, to her in 

‘ Pronounced in Tudor times as it is here spell. See, for instance, 
Juiius Cissar^ Act. i. Sc. 2 : 

When could they say till now, that talked of Rome, 

That her wide walls encompassed but one man ? 

Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man. 

• Grew so angry. So, in the Midsuntmer- Night' s Dreamy Deme- 
trius says be is “wood within this wood,” because he cannot find 
Hernia. 

• Catherine’s sister Joanna was the wife of Philip I. of Spain, and 
mother of Charles V, 
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0R<c^%litie, wisdome, virtue, favour, and bewtye farre 
;kKj<Mnparable,^ to fix his affection ; meaning to make 
this his soe lighte disposition an instrument tobringe 
aboute his ungodly intente, devised to allure the 
Kinge, then alreadye, contrarye to his mynde, nothinge 
lesse lookinge for, falling in love withe the Ladye 
Anne Bulleyne, to cast fantasy to one of the French ' 
kings sisters,^ Which thinge, because of the enmytie 
and warre that was at that tyme betweene the French- 
kinge and the Emperour, whome for the cause before 
remembred, he mortallye maligned,^ he was verye 
desierous to procure. And for the better acheeving 
therof, requested Langland, Bishoppe of Lincolne, 
and ghostly father to the Kinge, ^ to put a scruple into ^ 
his graces heade, that it was not lawfull for him to 
marrye his brothers wife. Which the Kinge not 
sorye to heare of, opened it firste to Sir Thomas 
More, whose ^ouncell he required therin, shewinge 
him certeyne places of Scripture that somwhat seemed 
to serve his appetite. Which when he had perused, 
and therupon, as one that had never professed the 
studye of divinitie, himselfe excused to be unmeete 
many wayes to medle with such matters. The kinge, 
not satisfied with his aunswere, soe sore still pressed 
upon him therfore, that in conclusion he condescended 
to his graces motion ; and further, for as muche as 
the case was of such importance as needed good 
advisment and deliberacion, he besoughte his grace of 
sufficient respitte advisedly to consider of it. Wher- 
with the Kinge, well contented, sayed unto him, that 
Tunstall and Clarke, Bishoppes of Durham and Bathe^ 
with other learned of his Privye Councell, should 

* In the sense of “far beneath.” 

* An obscure sentence, the drift of which is this : The Cardinal 
devised to allure Henry to take a fancy to the French king’s sister; but 
Henry was already falling in love with Anne Boleyn, contrary to the 
wishes of the Cardinal, who little expected such a thing. 

® /./. because the Emperor had not secured his election as Pope. 

* The King’s confessor. 
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alsoc be dealers therin. Soe Sir Thomas More 
departinge, conferred ^ those places of the Scripture 
with the exposicion of divers of the old holy doctors. 
And at his comminge to the courte in talkinge with 
his grace of the aforesayed matter, he sayed, To be 
playtie with your grace, neyther my Lord of Durham 
nor my Lord of Bathe, thoughe I knowe them bothe 
to be wise, virtuous, learned and honourable prelates, 
" nor my selfe with the rest of your councell, beinge all 
your graces owne servantes, for your manifold benefitts 
dayly bestowed upon us soe most bounden unto you, 
be in my judgment meete councellors for your grace 
herin. But yf your grace mynde to understande the 
-truthe, suche councellors may you have devised, as 
neyther for respecte of their owne worldly comodytye, 
nor for feare of your princely auctority, wilbe inclyned 
•to deceyve you. To whome he named Hierom, 

Augustyne, and divers other old holye doctors 
hothe greekes and latynes ; and moreover showed 
him what auctorities he had gathered out of them. 
Which althoughe the Kinge, as di.sagreable with his 
desire, did not very well like of, yet were they by Sir 
Thomas More, who in all his communication with 
Kinge in that matter had alwayes most discreetly 
behaved himselfe, soe wisely tempered, that he both 
presently took them in good parte, and often tyme 
had therof conferrance withe him agayne. 

After this weare there certayne questions amongst 
his councell proponed, whether the Kinge needed in 
this case to have any scruple at all ; and yf he had, 
what waye were best to be taken to deliver him of yt. 
The most part of them were of opinion that there was 
good cause of scruple, and that for dischardge of yt, 
suite were mete to be made to the Sea of Roome, where 
the Kinge hoped by liberallytie to obteyne his purpose : 
wherein, as it after appeared, he was farre deceyved. 

' Compared — from the Latin conferox we still use as the 

abbreviation for ** compare.*’ 
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Then was ther for the tryall and examinacion of this 
matrimonye procured from Roome a commission, in 
which Cardinall Campeius and Cardinall Wolsey were 
joyned commissioners ; whoe for the determination 
therof satt at the Blacke Friers in London, where a 
libell ^ was put in for the adnulling of the saied matri- 
monye, alleadging the mariage betwene the Kinge 
and Queene to be unlawfull. And for proofe of the 
mariage to be lawfull was there broughte in a dis- 
pensation, in which after divers disputations therupon 
holden, there apeered an imperfection ; which, by an 
instrument or breife, upon searche found in the 
Treasury of Spayne and sent to the commissioners 
into Englande, was supplied. And soe should judg- 
ment have beene given by the Poope accordinglye, 
had not the Kinge upon intelligence therof, before the 
sayd judgment, appealed to the next generall councell ; 
after whose appealacion the Cardinalls upon that 
matter satt noe longer. 

It fortuned, before the matter of the sayd matri- 
monye broughte in question, when in talke with Sir 
Thomas More, of a certayne joye I commended to 
him the happy state of the real me that had so 
Catholicke a prince, that noe hereticke durst showe 
his face ; soe virtuous and learned a clargye, so grave 
and sounde nobilitie, and so lovinge and obedient 
subjectes, all in one faythe agreeing togeather. 
Trothe it is indeede, Sonne Roper, quothe he ; and 
in commending all degrees and estates of the same, 
wente farre beyonde me ; and yet, sonne Roper, I 
praye God, sayethe he, that some of us, as highe as 
we seeme to sytt upon the mountaynes tredinge 
heretickes under our feete like annts, live not the 
day that we gladly would wishe to be at a league 
and composition with them to let them have 
their churches quietlye to themselves, soe that they 
wolde be contented to let us have ours quietly to 
* A statement — not, of course, used in its modern sense. 
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ourselves. After that I had tould him many con- 
sideracions why he had noe cause soe to saye, Well, 
sayed he, I praye God, Sonne Roper, some of us 
live not till that daye ; shewinge noe one reason e 
why he should putt any doubt therin. To whome I 
sayed. By my trothe, Sir, it is verye desperatly spoken. 
That vilde terme, I crye God hartelye mercye, did I 
give him. Who, by these wordes perceyving me 
in a fume, saied meryly unto me, Well, well, Sonne 
Roper, yt shall not be soe, yt shall not be soe, yt 
shall not be soe. Whome in sixteene yeres and 
more, beinge in his house conversant with him, I 
could never perceyve as much as once in a fume. 

But nowe to returne agayne where I lefte. After 
the supplyinge of the imperfections of the dispensa* 
tion, sente as is before rehersed to the commissioners 
into England, the Kinge, takinge the matter for 
ended, and meaning no further to proceede in that 
matter, assigned the Bishopp of Durham and Sir 
Thomas More to goe Embassadours to Cambraye, 
a place neyther Emperiall nor Frenche,^ to treate a 
peace between the Emperour, the Frenche kinge, and 
him. In the concluding wherof Sir Thomas More 
soe worthilye handled himself, procuring in our 
League farr moore benefitts unto this Realme, then 
at that tyme by the Kinge or his Councell was 
thoughte possible to be compassed, that for his good 
service in that voyage, the Kinge, when he after 
made him Lord Chauncellour, caused the Duke of 
Norfolke openlye to declare to the people, as you 
shall here herafter more at lardge, how muche all 
England was bound to him. Nowe upon the com- 
minge home of the Bishoppe of Durham and Sir 
Thomas More from Cambraye, the Kinge was as 
ernest in perswading Sir Thomas More to agree 
unto the matter of his manage as before, by many 
and divers wayes provoking him therto, for the which 

* J.e. on neutral ground. Catnbray was in Flanders. 
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cause, as it was thoughte, he the rather soone after 
made him Lorde Chauncellor, and further declaring 
unto him, that thoughe at his going over the sea 
to Cambraye he was in utter dispayre th^rof, yet 
he had conceyved since some good hope to compasse 
yt. For albeit his manage, being againste the 
positive lawes of the Churche and the written lawes 
of God, was holpen by the dispensation, yet was 
there an other thinge found out of late, he sayed, 
wherby his mariage appered to be so directlye against 
the lawe of nature, that it could in noe wise be 
by the Churche dispensable, as Doctor Stokesley, 
whome he had then preferred to be Bishoppe of 
London, and in that case chieflye credited, was able 
to instructe him, with whom he prayed him in that 
poynte to conferre. But for all his conferrance with 
him, he sawe nothinge of suche force as could induce 
him to change his opinion therin. Which notwith- 
standing, the Bishoppe showed himselfe in his reporte 
of him to the Kinges highnes soe good and favorable, 
that he sayed he found him in his graces cause very 
towarde, and desierous to fynde out some good 
matter wherwithe he might truly serve his grace to 
his contentation. This Bishoppe Stokesley, beinge by 
the Cardinall not longe before in the Starre Chamber 
openly put to rebuke and awarded to the Fleete, not 
brooking this contumelious usage, and thinkinge that 
forasmuche as the Cardinall, for lacke of such for- 
wardness in settinge forthe the Kinges divorce as his 
grace looked for, was out of his highnes favour, he 
had now a good occasion offred him to revenge his 
quarrell agaynst him ; further to increase the Kinges 
displeasure towardes him, busylye traveyled to in- 
vente some coolerable ^ devise for the Kinges further- 
ance in that behalfe ; which, as before is mentioned, 
he to his grace revealed, hoping therby to bringe 
the Kinge to a better likinge of himself and the more 
‘ Colourable, plausible. 
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misliking of the Cardinall. Whome his highnes 
therfore soone after of his office displaced, and to Sir 
Thomas More, the rather to move him to enclyne 
to his side, the same in his steede committed.^ Who 
betwene the Dukes of Norfolke and Suffolke being 
broughte throughe Westminster Hall to his place in 
the Chancerye, the Duke of Norfolk, in the audience 
of all the people there assembled, shewed that he 
was from the Kinge himself strayghtly chardged by 
speciall commission, there openly in presence of 
them all, to make declaration how much all England 
was beholden to Sir Thomas More for his good 
service, and howe worthye he was to have the 
highest roome in the realme, and howe derely his 
grace loved and trusted him, for which, sayed the 
Duke, he had great cause to rejoyce. Wherunto Sir 
Thomas More, amongst many other his humble and 
wise sayings not nowe in my meihorye, answered 
that althoughe he had good cause to take comforte 
of his highnes singuler favour towardes him, that he 
had, farre above his desartes, so highlie commended 
him, to whome therfore he acknowledged himselfe 
most deeply bounden ; yet neverthelesse he muste 
for his owne parte needes confesse, that in all thinges 
by his grace alleadged he had done noe more then 
was his duetye ; and further disabled himselfe as un- 
meete for that roome, wherin consideringe how wise 
and honorable a prelate had lately before taken such 
a great faulte, he had, he sayed, therof noe cause to 
rejoyce. And as they had before on the kinges 
behalfe chardged him uprightly to minister indifferent 
justice^ to the people, without corruption or affection, 
soe did he like wise chardge them agayne, that if 
they sawe him at any tyme in any thinge disgress 
from any parte of his dewtye in that honorable office, 
even as they would dischardge their owne dewtye 
and fidelity to God and the Kinge, soe shoulde they 
^ 1529. ^ Impartial justice. 
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not fayle to disclose it to his grace, whoe otherwise 
might have juste occasion to lay his faulte whollye to 
theire chardge. 

While he was Lord Chauncellour, beinge uppon 
a tyme att leasure, as seldome he was, one of 
his Sonnes-in-lawe sayd merylye unto him. When 
Cardinall Wolsey was Lord Chauncellour, not onlye 
divers of his privye chamber, but such alsoe as were 
his doore keepers gatt greate gayne. And since he 
had maried one of his daughters, and gave still 
attendance upon him, he thoughte he mighte of 
reasone looke for some ; where he indeede, because 
he was soe readye himselfe to here every manne, 
poore or riche, and kept no dores shutt from them, 
coulde fynd none ; which was to him a great dis- 
couragment And wheras some for friendshippe, 
some for kindred, and some for profitt woulde gladly 
have had his furtherance in bringinge them to his 
I)resence, if he should now take anything of them, he 
knewe, he sayed he should doe them greate wronge, 
for that they might doe as much for themselves as he 
could doe for them. Which condicion, thoughe he 
thought in Sir Thomas More very commendable, 
yet to himself, he sayed, beinge his sonne, he founde 
yt nothinge profittable. When he had tould him 
this tale. You say well, Sonne, quothe he, I doe not 
mislike that you are of conscience soe scroupulous ; 
but many other wayes be ther, Sonne, that I may 
bothe doe your selfe good, and pleasure your frend 
alsoe. For sometyme may I by my worde stande 
your freinde in steede, and sometyme may I by my 
letter helpe him ; or if he have a cause dependinge 
before me, at your requeste I may here him before 
another. Or yf his cause be not all the beste, yet 
may I move the partyes to fall to some reasonable 
end by arbitriment. Howbeit this one thinge, Sonne, 
I assure thee on my fayth, if the partye will at my 
hands call for justice, then were it my father stood 
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on the tone side, and the devUl on the tother, bU 
cause being good, the devill shoulde have tighte. 
Soe offred he his sonne as he thoughte, he sayed, as 
much favour as with reason he could require, and 
that he would for noe respecte disgresse from justice, 
as yt well appered by a plaine ensample of another of 
his sonnesdn-lawe called Maister Heron. ^ For when' 
lie, havinge a matter before him in the Chancery, and 
presuming to muche on his favour, wohld by him in 
noe wise be perswaded to agree to auy indifferent ^ 
order, then made he in conclusion a flatte decree 
agaynsthim. 

This Lord Chauncellour used commonly everye 
afternoone to sitt in his open hall, to thentente that 
yf any persons had any suite to him, they might the 
more boldly come to his presence, and there open 
their complayntes before him. Whose manner was 
alsoe to reade everye bill himselfe, ere he would award 
any subpena, whiche bearinge matter worthye a 
subpena would he sett his hande unto, or ells cancell 
yt. Whensoever he passed through Westminster 
Hall to his place in the Chauncerye by the Court of 
the Kinges Benche, yf his father, one of the Judges 
therof, had becnc sett ere he came, he woulde goe 
into the same Courte, and there reverently kneelinge 
downe in , the sighte of them all, duely aske his 
fathers hlessinge. And yf it fortuned that his father 
and he at Readings in Lincolnes Inne mett togeather, 
as they sometyme did, notwithstanding his highe 
office, he would offer in argument the prehemynencye 
to his father, thoughe he, for his office sake, woulde 
refuse to take yt And for the better d^ckracion of 
his natural affection towardes his father, he not only 
while he lay in his deathe bedd, acCordinge. to his 
dewyte, oftentyraes with comfortable wordes most 
kyndly came to visitte him, but alsoe at his departure 

* Giles Heron, who married thilrd daughter Ciceljr. 

• Impartial. 
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out of the worlde, with teares takinge him aboute the 
necke most lovingly kissed and embraced him, com- 
mending him into the mercyfull handes of almighty 
God, and soe departed from him. And as fewe in- 
junctions ^ as he granted while he was Lorde Chaun- 
cellour, yet were they by some of the judges of the 
lawe mislikcd ; which I understandinge, declared the 
same to Sir Thomas More. Who answered me that 
they shoulde Viave little cause to fynde faulte with 
him therfore, and therupon caused he one Master 
Crooke, cheif of the Six Clerkes, to make a dockett 
conteyninge the w^hole number and causes of all such 
injunctions as eyther in his tyme had alreadye passed, 
or at that present depended in any of the Kinges 
Courtes at Westminster before him. Which donne 
he invited all the judges to dyne with him in the 
Councell Chamber at Westminster, wher after dynner, 
when he had broken with them what complayntes he 
had harde of his injunctions, and morover showed 
them bothe the number and causes of every one of 
them in order soe playnlye, that upon full debatinge 
of this matter, they were all enforced to confesse that 
they, in like case, could have donne no otherwise 
themselves, than offered he this unto them : that yf 
the justices of everye courte unto whome the reforma- 
cion of the rygore of the lawe, by reason of their 
office, most especiallye appertayned, would upon 
reasonable consideracions by their owne discression, 
as they were, he thoughte, in conscience bounde, 
mitegate and reforme the rygore of the lawe them- 
selves, there shoulde from thenceforth by him no 
moe injunctions be graunted. Wherunto, when they 
refused to condescende, then sayed he unto them ; 
Forasmuch as yourselves, my Lordes, drive me to 
that necessitye for awardinge out injunctions to releeve 

* The Equity part of the Court of Chancery could issue injunction^ 
to stop proceedings in other Courts, where the letter of the law wa?» 
being applied too rigorously. 
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the peoples injurye, you cannot hereafter any more 
justly blame me. After that, he sayed secretly unto 
me, I percey ve, Sonne, why they like not soe to doe ; 
for they see that by the virdite of the jurye, they 
may cast off all quarrells from themselves upon them, 
which they accompte their cheife defence ; and ther- 
fore am I compelled to abide the adventure of all 
such reportes. And, as litle leasure £(s he had to be 
occupied in the studye of the Holy Scripture, and 
contraversities of religion, and such other vertuous 
exercises, beinge in manner continuallye busied aboute 
the affayres of the Kynge and the Real me, yet such 
watche and payne in settinge forthe of divers pro- 
fittable workes ^ in the defence of the true Catholike 
religion agaynst heresies secretly sowen abroade in 
the Realme, assuredly susteined he that the Bishoppes, 
to whose pasturall cure the reformacion therof prin- 
cipally apperteyned, thinkinge themselves by his 
traveyle, vvherin by their owne confession they were 
not able with him to make comparison, of theirc 
dewtyes in that behalfe dischardged ; and consider- 
inge that for all his princes favoure he was noe riche 
man, nor in yerlye revenues advanced as his worthines 
deserved ; therfore, at a convocacion amongst them- 
selves and other of the clargye, they agreed togeather 
and concluded upon a somme of foure or five thou- 
sande poundes, at the least, to my remembrance, for 
his paynes to recompense him. To the payment 
wherof everye Bishoppe, Abbott, and the reste of 
the clargye were after the rate of their abiliityes 


^ Some of these profitaMe works are ; A dyaloge of Sir Thomas 
More . . , wherein he treatyth dyvers matters, as of the . . , worshyp 
of ymages and relyques, etc., 1529, The supplycacyon of Soulys, 
Made by Syr Thomas More knyght . . . Against the supplycacyon 
of beggars [of S. Fish], 1529. The confutacyon of Tyndales answere 
(to the dialogue] made by Syr T.M. 1532. The second parte of the 
confutacion, 1533. The apology of Syr T. More knyght, 1533* Syr 
Thomas More*s answere to the fyste parte of the poysoned booke, 
which a namelesse heretykc hath named the Souper of the Lorde, 1534. 
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liberall contribitoryes, hoopinge this portion should 
be to his contentation. Wherupon Tunstalle Bishoppe 
of Durham, Clarke Bishoppe of Bathe, and as farre 
as I canne call to mynde, Vessey Bishoppe of Ex- 
cester, repayred unto him, declaring unto him howe 
thankfullye for his traveyles to their dischardge in 
godds cause bestowed, they reckoned themselves 
bounden to consider him. And that albeit they could 
not accordinge to his desartes, soe worthylye as they 
gladlye woulde, requite him therfore, but must referre 
that onlye to the goodnes of God, yet for a small 
parte of recompense in respecte of his estate, soe 
unequall to his worthynes, in the name of theire whole 
convocacion they presented unto him that somme, 
which they desired him to take in good parte. Who, 
forsakinge ^ it, sayed thus : That like as yt was noe 
small comfort to him that soe wise and learned men 
soe well accepted his simple doings, for which he 
never intended to receyve rewarde but at the handes 
of God only, to whom alone was the thanke therof 
cheifly to be ascribed, soe gave he most humble 
thankes to theire honors all for theire soe bountyfull 
and frendly consideracion. When they, for all their 
importune pressinge upon him, that fewe woulde have 
weant^ he could have refused yt, coulde by no meanes 
make him take yt, then besoughte they him to be 
content yet that they might bestowe it upon his wife 
and children. Not soe, my Lordes, quothe he ; I 
had leaver see it all cast into the Theames, then I, or 
any of myne, should have therof the worthe of one 
pennye. For thoughe your offer, my Lordes, be 
indeed very frendly and honorable, yet sett I soe 
much by my pleasure, and soe little by my profitt, 
that I would not, in good faythe, for soe much and 
muche more, to have loste the rest of soe many nightes 
sleepe, as was spente upon the same. And yet wishe 
woulde I, for all that, upon condicion that all heresies 
* Declining. • Understood, believed# 
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were suppressed, that all my bookes were burned, 
and my labour utterly loste. Thus departinge were 
they fayne to restore toeverye manne his own agayne. 

This Lord Chauncellour, albeit he was to God and 
the worlde well knowen of notable vertue, thoughe 
not soe of everye manne considered, yet, for the 
avoydinge of singulartye, would he appeare noe other 
wise then other menne in his apparell and other 
behaviour. And albeit outwardlyehe appered honor- ^ 
able like one -of his callinge, yet inwardly he noe 
suche vanities esteeminge, secretly next his bodye 
ware a sherte of heare.^ Which my Sister More ® a 
yonge gentlewoman, in the sommer as he satt at 
supper singly in his doblett and hose, wearinge 
therupon a playne sherte without ruffe or coller, 
chanceing to espye, beganne to laughe at yt My 
wife, not ygnorante of his manner, perceyving the 
same, privylie tould him of yt, and he beinge sorye 
that she sawe yt, presently ammended the same. He 
used alsoe sometymes to punishe his bodye with 
whippes, the cordes knotted, which was knowen only 
to my wife, his eldest daughter ; whome for her 
secrecy, above all other he specially trusted, causinge 
her, as neede required, to washe the same sherte of 
heare. 

Nowe shortly upon his entrye into the highe office 
of the Chanceliorshippe, the kinge eftsoones® agayne 
moved him to waye and consider his great matter. 
Who fallinge downe upon his knees, humbly besought 
his highnes to stand his gratious soveraygne, as he 
ever since his entrye into his gratious service had 
found him, sayinge there was nothinge ih the worlde 
had beene soe grevious unto his harte, ks to remem- 
ber that he was not able, as he willingly would with 

^ The harsh and uncomfortable shirt of rough hair cloth was worn 
by penitents, and those who wished to mortify tbe flesh, 

* His sister -in -law, Anne Cresacre, the wife of More’s son. 

• Soon. 
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the losse of one of his lymmes, for that matter any- 
thinge to fynde, wherby he colde with his conscience 
safely serve his graces contentation, as he that alwayes 
bare in mynde the most godly wordes that his highness 
spake unto him at his first commynge into his noble 
service, the most virtuous lesson that ever prince 
taughte his servante ; willinge hym firste to looke unto 
Godd, and after Godd unto him ; as in good fayth, 
he sayed, he cfid, or ells m ghte his grace well accompt 
him his most unworthye servante. To this the Kinge 
answered, that if he could not therin with his con- 
science serve him, he was content to accepte his 
service otherwise ; and usinge the advice of other his 
learned councell, whose consciences would well enoughe 
agree therwithe, would never the less continue his 
gratious favour towardes him, and never with that 
matter molest his conscience after. But Sir Thomas 
More in processe of tyme seeinge the kinge fullye 
determined to proceede further in the manage of 
Queene Anne, and when he with the bishoppes and 
nobles of the higher house of the Parliament were, 
for the furtheraunce of that mariage, commanded by 
the Kinge to go downe to the Common House to 
shewe unto them bothe what the Universities, as well 
of the other parts beyond the seas, as of Oxford and 
Cambridge, had donne in that behalfe, and their seales 
alsoe testifyeinge the same, all which matters, at the 
Kinges requeste, not shewinge of what mynde himself 
was therin, he opened to the lower house of the 
Parliament. Neverthelesse, doubtinge leste further 
attemptes after should followe, which, contrarye to 
his conscience, by reason of his office, he was likelye 
to be put unto, he made suite unto the Duke of 
Norfolke, his singular deere frende, to be a meane to 
the Kynge that he might, with his graces favour, be 
dischardged of that chardgable roome ^ of the Chancel^ 
Jorshippe, wherin, for certeyne infirmityes of his bodye, 
* Onerous place. 
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he pretended himself unable any longer to serve. 
This duke, commynge on a tyme to Chelsey to dyne 
withe him, fortuned to fynde him at the Churche, 
singinge in the quire, with a surplasse on his backe. 
To whome, after service, as they wente homewardes 
togeather arme in arme, the duke sayed, Ck>d bodye, 
God bodye, my Lorde Chauncellour a parishe clarke, 
a parish clarke ! You dishonor the Kinge and his 
office. Nay, quothe Sir Thomas More, smilinge 
upon the duke, Your grace may not think that the 
Kinge, your master and myne, will with me forservinge 
of God, his master, be offended, or therby accompte 
his office dishonored. When the duke, beinge therunto 
often sollicited, by importunate suite had at lengthe 
obteyned of the Kinge for Sir Thomas More a cleere 
dischardge of his office, then, at a tyme convenient by 
his highnes appoyntment, repayred he to his grace to 
yealde uppe unto him the Great Seall. Which, as 
his grace with thankes and prayse for his worthye 
service in that office, courteously at his handes re- 
ceyved, soe pleased it his highnes further to saye unto 
him, that for the good service which he before had 
donne him, in any suite which he should after have 
unto him, that eyther should concerne his honor, for 
that worde it liked his highnes to use unto him, or 
that should appertayne unto his profitt, he shoulde 
fynd his highnes a good and gratious lord unto him. 

After he had thus given over the Chauncellor- 
shippe, and placed all his gentlemen and yeomen 
with bishoppes and noblemenne, and his eyght water- 
menne with the Lord Audley that in the same office 
succeeded him, to whome alsoe he gave his great 
bardge ; then, callinge us all that were his children 
unto him, and askinge our advise howe we might 
nowe, in this decaye of his abillitye,^ by the surrendour 
of his office soe impayred, that he could not as he 
was wonte, and gladly woulde, beare out the whole 

* /./. this lessening of his ability to provide for them. 
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chardge of them all himselfe, from thencJorth be able 
to continue together, as he wished we shoulde ; when 
he saw us all silent, and in that case not readye to 
showe our opinions unto him, Then will I, saied he, 
showe my poore mynde to you. I have beene brought 
uppe, quothe he, at Oxforde, at an Inne of Chauncerye, 
at Lincolnes Inne, and alsoe at the Kinges courte, 
and soe forthe from the lowest degree to the highest, 
and yet have I in yerely revenues at this presente left 
me little above an hundred pounds by the yere ; soe 
that nowe must we needes hereafter, if we like to live 
togeather, be contented to become contrybutaryes 
togeather. But by my councell it shall not be best 
for us to fall to the lowest fare first ; we will not 
therfore descend to Oxford fare, nor to the fare of 
Newe Inne ; but we will begynne with Lincolnes Inne 
diet, where many right worshipfull and of good yeres 
doe live full weil. Which, if we find not ourselves 
the first yere able to maynteyne, then will we the 
next yere goe a stepp downe to New Inne fare, wher- 
with many an honest manne is well contented. If 
that exceede our abilitie too, then will we the next 
yere after, descende to Oxforde fare ; where many 
grave, learned, and auncient fathers be continuallye 
conversante. Which if our powre stretch not to 
mayntayne neyther, then maye we yet, with baggc 
and wallett, goe a begginge togeather, and hoppinge 
that for pittye some good folke will give us their 
charitye, at everye mans doore to singe Salve Regina,^ 
and soe still keepe companye and bee merrye 
togeather. And wheras you have harde before, he 
was by the Kinge from a very worshippefull livinge 
taken into his graces service, with whome, in all the 
greate and wayghtye causes that concerned his highnes 
or the realme, he consumed and spent with paynfull 
cares and travyles and troubles, as well beyonde the 

* One of the antiphons of the Virgin, beginning: “Salve, Regina, 
Mater misericordiae/* 
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seas as within the realme, in efifecte, the whole sub- 
stance of his life, yet with all the gayne he gott 
therby, beinge never noe wastfull spender therof, he 
was not able, after the resignacion of his office of the 
Lorde Chauncellourshippe, for the maynteynance of 
himselfe and suche as necessarylie belonged unto him, 
sufficientlye to fynde meate and drinke, fewell and 
apparell, and suche other necessary chardges. And 
all the land that ever he purchased, which alsoe he 
purchased before he was Lorde Chauncellour, was not, 
I am well assured, above the value of twentye markes ^ 
by the yere ; and after his debtes payed, he had not, 
I know, his chayne excepted, in gold and silver lefte 
him the worth of one hundred pounds. And wheras 
upon the holy dayes, duringe his high office of Chaun- 
cellorshippe, one of his gentlemenne, when service at 
the churche was donne, ordinarily used to come to 
my ladye his wifes pue, and saye unto her, Madame, 
my lord is gonne, the next holy daye after the sur- 
rendour of his office and departure of his gentlemenne, 
he came unto my lady his wifes pue himselfe, and 
makinge a lowe curtesye, sayed unto her, Maddame 
my lorde is gonne.® 

In the tyme, somewhat before his troubles, he 
wolde talke with his wife and children of the joyes of 
heaven and the paynes of hell, of the lives of holye 
martires, of their greivous matirdomes, of their 

' The mark was 13J. 4</. See above as to its purchasing value. 

• After these words Lewis prints in brackets, doubtfully, the passage 
below. Singer reproduces the lines apologetically, and says he can 
find no authority /or them. There is no trace of the passage in any 
manuscript that I have seen, and as it is rather stupid and oilt of 
keeping with the rest of the work, it Is accordingly omitted. This is 
the passage : “ But she, thinking this at first to be but one of bis jests, 
was little moved, till he told her sadly he had given up the Great 
Seal. Whereupon, she speaking some passionate words, he called 
his daughters then present to see if they could not find iome fault 
about their mother*$ dressing, but thc^, after search, saying they could 
find none, he replied : * Do you not perceive that your mother’s nose 
atandeth somewhat awry ? * Of which jeer the provoked kdy was so 
sensible that ^e went away in a rage,” 
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tnarvaylous patience, and of their passions and deathes 
that they suffred rather then they woulde offende 
Godde, and what an happye and blessed thinge it was 
for the love of godde to suffer the losse of goods, 
imprisonment, loss of landes, and life allsoe. He 
would further saye unto them, that upon hys faythe 
yf he might perceyve his wife and children would 
incourage him to dye in a good cause, that it should 
soe comforte hin 5 , that for very joye thereof, yt would 
make him merrylye runne to deatiife. He shewed 
unto them before what trouble mighte after fall unto 
him ; wherwith and the like virtuous talke he had soe 
longe before hys trouble incouraged them, that when 
he after fell into trouble indeede, his trouble to them 
was a greate deale the less. Quia spicula previsa 
minus ledunt^ 

Now upon this resignment of his office came Sir 
Thomas Cromwdll then in the kinges high favoure,^ 
to Chelsey to him with a message from the Kinge. 
Wherin when they had thoroughly commoned to- 
geather, Maister Cromwell, quothe he, you are nowe 


* Afflictions that we foresee are less grievous to bear, 

* Thomas Cromwell, born (1485) the son of a brewer, publican, 
and blacksmith of Putney, was himself a Jack-of-ali-trades. Soldier, 
clerk, shady lawyer, and money-lender in turn, he was found useful by 
Wolsey for his readiness to undertake disreputable offices. He rose 
on stepping-stones of better men to higher things. He profited by 
Wolsey *s fall, and by More’s disgrace, and commended himself to 
Henry VIIL, who could always find a use for low and unscrupulous 
servants. He held many high offices, becoming finally (1535) the 
King’s Vicar-General in ecclesiastical affairs. In the bloody Revolu- 
tion that separated England from Rome, Cromwell was a sort of 
Robespierre; sending hundreds of innocent and saintly victims to the 
block. He efittched the . King and his friends with the spoils of the 
monasteries, and himself became Earl of Essex. He ruled for seven 
or eight years, the last five of which were a veritable reign of terror. 
The establi^ment of Royal {i.e. national, as opposed to foreign) 
supremacy in religion was a good deed ; but the manner of its doing 
was dreadful, and all England cried aloud for the Minister’s death. 
Henry, whose use for him was gone, callously threw him over. He 
begged in vain for mercy, and was beheaded with needless pain by an 
awkward jcaecutioner in 1549. 
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entred into the service of a most noble, wise and 
liberall prince ; yf you will followe my poore advise, 
you shall, in your councell-givinge unto his grace, 
ever tell him what he oughte to doe, but never what 
he is able to doe. Soe shall you showe yourselfe a 
true faythfull subjecte, and a right wise worthy coun- 
cellor. For yf the lyone knewe his owne strengthe, 
harde were it for any man to rule him. Shortlye 
thereuppon there was a commission directed to Cran- 
mer, then ArchH^shoppe of Canterbury, to determyne 
the matter of the matrymonye betweene the Kinge 
and the Queene Katheryne, att Albones, wher 
accordinge to the Kinges mynde, it was thoroughly 
determyned.^ Whoe pretendinge he had noe justice 
at the Popes hands from thenceforthe sequestered 
himselfe from the Sea of Roome, and soe maried the 
Ladye Anne Bulleyne. Which Sir Thomas More 
understandinge, sayed unto me, Gbd give grace, 
Sonne, that these matters within a whyle be not 
confirmed with oathes. I at that tyme, seeinge no 
liklihoode therof, yet fearinge lest for his forespeak- 
inge it woulde the sooner come to passe, waxed 
therfore for his soe sayinge muche offended with 
him. 

It fortuned not longe before the cominge of 
Queene Anne throughe the streetes of London from 
the Tower to Westminster to her coronation, that he 
receyved a letter from the Bishoppes of Durham, 
Bathe, and Winchester, requestinge him bothe to 
keepe them company from the Tower to the corona- 
tion, and alsoe to take twenty pounds that by the 
bearer therof they had sente him to buy him a 
gowne withe ; which he thankfully receyvinge, and 
at home still tarrieinge, at their next meetinge sayed 
merrilye unto them ; My Lordes, in the letters which 
you lately sente me, you required two thinges of me ; 
the tone wherof, sithe I was soe well contented to 
* The Council was held at Dunstable (1533) — not at St, Albans. 
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grante you, the tother therfore I thoughte I mighte 
be the boulder to denye you. And like as the tone, 
because I tooke you for noe beggers, and myselfe I 
knewe to be noe very ryche man, i thoughte I mighte 
the rather fuUfill, soe the tother did put me in remem- 
brance of an Emperour, that had ordeyned a lawe 
that whosoever committed a certeyne offence, which 
I nowe remember not, excepte it were a virgine, 
shoulde suffer the paynes of death, such a reverence 
had he to virginitie. Nowe soe happened it, that the 
first committer of that offence was a virgine, wherof 
the Emperour hearinge was in no small perplexetye, 
as he that by some ensample wolde fayne have had 
that lawe put in execution. Wherupon when his 
councell had satt longe, solempnly debatinge this 
case, sodeynly rose there uppe one of his councell,, 
a good playne manne amonge them, and sayd, Whye 
make ye soe much adoe, my Lordes, about soe small 
a matter. Lette her first be deflowered, and then 
after maye she be devowered. And soe though your 
Lordshippes have in the matter of the matrymonye 
hytherto kept yourselves pure virgines, yet take good 
heede, my Lordes, that you keepe your virginities 
still. For some there be that by procuringe your 
Lordshippes first at the coronacion to be presente, 
and nexte to preach for the settinge forth of it, and 
fiynally to wryte bookes to all the worlde in defence 
thereof, are desierous to deflower you, and when they 
have deflowered you, then will they not fayle soone 
after to devower you. Nowe, my Lordes, quothe he, 
it lyeth not in my powre but that they maye devower 
me ; but God beinge my good Lorde, I will provide 
they shall never deflower me. 

In continuance, when the Kinge sawe that he 
could by no manner of benifitts Wynne him to his 
side, then loe, wente he aboute by terror and threats to 
drive him therunto. The begynning of which trouble 
grewe by occasion of a ceitaine Nonne dwelliiigc 

K 
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in Canterbury,^ for her vertue and holines of life 
amonge the people not a little esteemed ; unto whome, 
for that cause, manye religious persons, doctors of 
divinitye, and divers others of good worshippe of the 
laytie used to resorte. Who affirminge that she had 
revelacions from God to give the Kinge warninge of 
his wicked life, and of the abuse of the sworde and 
auctoritie committed unto him by God, and under- 
standinge my Lord of Rochester, Bisboppe Fisher, to 
be a man of notable virtuous livinge and learninge, 
repayred to Rochester, and there disclosed to him all 
her revelacions, disireinge his advise and councell 
therin. Whiche the Bishoppe perceyvinge might well 
stande with the lawes of God and his holy Churche, 
advised her, as she before had warninge and intended, 
to goe to the Kinge herselfe, and let him understand 
the whole circumstance therof. Whereupon she went 
unto the Kinge and tolde him all her revelacions, and 
so returned home agayne. And in shorte space after, 
she, makinge a journey to the Noonnes of Sion, by 
meanes of one Maister Reynoldes, a father of the 
same house, there fortuned, concerninge suche secretts 
as had beene revealed unto her, some parte wherof 
seemed to touch the matter of the Kinges Supre- 
macye and manage which shortly therupon followed, 
to enter into talke with Sir Thomas More.® Who, 


* Elizabeth Barton, the “Holy Maid of Kent,” was alleged to have 
the gift of prophecy. Some of her utterances were literally the result 
of suggestion, for certain monks, taking advantage of her repute with 
the people, prompted her to invent divine denouncements of Pro- 
testantism. She became a centre of disaffection. In particular she 
prophesied that Henry VIII. would not live a month after his sinful 
marriage with Anne ; but, unfortunately for the SibyPs reputation, the 
King survived. She was arrested, and during several examinations 
(urider torture) confessed she was an impostor. She was executed with 
SOtae df her “spiritual advisers,” in 1534, 

! The order of the sentence rather obscures the senses udiich is: 
JW'ltile she was at Sion House, she happened to enteri into talk with 
Sk tliomas More concerning her revelations, some of which touched 
upon the King’s Supremacy and marriage. 
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notwithstandinge he might well at that tyme without 
danger of any lawe, thoughe after, as himselfe had 
pronosticated before, those matters were stablished 
by statutes and confirmed by oathes, freely and saflye 
have talked with her therin, neverthelesse in all the 
communicacion between them, 'as in processe it ap- 
pered, had alwayes soe discreetly demeaned himselfe, 
that he deserved not to be blamed, but contrary wise 
to be commended and praysed. And had he not 
beene one that in all his greate offices and doinges 
for the Kinge and Realme, soe many yeres togeather, 
had from all corruption of wrong doinge or bribes 
takirge kept himselfe so cleere, that noe man was 
able therwith once to blemishe him or make any 
juste quarrell agaynst him, it woulde without double 
in this troubleous tyme of the Kinges indignacion 
towardes him have beene deeply layed to his chardge, 
and of the Kiqges highnes most favorablye accepted. 
As in the case of one Parnell it most manifestly 
appered ; agaynst whome because Sir Thomas More, 
while he was Lord Chauncellour, at the suite of one 
Vaughan his adversary, had made a decree, this 
Parnell to the Kinges highnes most greevouslye com- 
playned that Sir Thomas More, for makinge the 
same decree, had of the saied Vaughan, unable for 
the goute to travayle abroad himselfe, by the handes 
of his wife taken a fayre greate guilted cuppe for 
a bribe. Who therupon by the Kinges appoyntment 
beinge called before the whole counceli wher that 
matter was heynouslye layed to his chardge, forth- 
withe confessed that for as much as that cuppe was, 
longe after the foresaied decree, brought him for a 
New Yeres gifte, he, upon her importunate pressinge 
upon him therfore, of curtesy refused not to receyve 
it. Then the Lord of Wilshire,^ for hatred of his 

Sii Thomas Boleyn, Viscount Rpchford, Earl of Wiltshire, father 
of Mary and Anne Boleyn. On the whole, he did very well out of his 
two daughters’ guilt, and the youngcr’s promotion. 
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religion preferrer of this suite, with much rejoycinge 
sayed unto the lordes, Loe, my lordes, loe, did I not 
tell you that you should fynd this matter true ? wher- 
uppon Sir Thomas More desiered their lordshippes, 
that as they had courteouslye hard hymself tell the 
tone part of his talc, so they would vouchsafe of 
their honors indifferently ^ to heare the tother. After 
which obteyned, he further declared unto them, that 
albeit he had indeed with much worke ^ receyved that 
cuppe, yet immediately therupon he caused his buttler 
to fill it with wyne, and of that cuppe dranke to her ; 
and that when he had soe donne and she had pledged 
him, then as freely as her husbande had given yt to 
him, even so freely gave he the same to her agayne 
to give unto her husband for his New Yeres gifte ; 
which, at his instante requeste, thoughe much agaynst 
her will, at length yet she was fayne to receyve, as 
her selfe and certayne other there present before 
them deposed. Thus was the greate mountayne turned 
scante ^ to a little mowlehill. 

Soe I remember that at another tyme, uppone a 
Newe Yeres daye, there came unto him one Maistres 
Crocker a riche widdowe, for whom with noe small 
.paynes he had made a decree in the Chancerye 
agaynst the Lord Arundell, to presente him with a 
payre of gloves and fortye poundes in Angells in 
them for a Newe Yeres gifte. Of whome he thank- 
fully receyving the gloves, but refusinge the money, 
sayed unto her, Mistress, since it were agaynst good 
manners to forsake a gentlewomans Newe Yeres 
gifte, I am content to take your gloves, but as for 
your money, I utterly refuse it Soe, much agaynst 
her mynde, inforced he her to take her goulde agayne. 
And one Maister Greshame likwise, havinge at the 
same tyme a cause dependinge in the Chauncerye 
before him, sente him for a New Yeres gift a fayre 

* Impartially. • After many protests and denials. 

* It was turned scant = it was diminished. 
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guilted cuppe, the fassyon wherof he very well likinge, 
caused one of his owne, thoughe not in his fantasie* 
of soe good a fassyon, yet better in valewe, to be 
brought to him out of his chamber, which he willed 
the messenger in recompence to deliver unto his 
master. And under other condicion woulde he in noe 
wyse receyve yt. Many other thinges more of like 
effecte, for the declaracion of his innocencye and 
clearnes from aU corruption or evill affection, could 
I heare rehearse besides, which for tediousnes om- 
mittinge,^ I referre to the readers by these fewe fore- 
remembred examples, with their own judgments 
wislye to waye and consider the same. 

At the Parliament followinge, was there put into 
the Lordes House a Bill to atteynte the Noonne and 
divers other religious persons, of highe treasone, 
and the Bishoppe of Rochester, Sir Thomas More, 
and certeyne others, of misprision of treasone®: the 
Kinge presupposinge of liklihood that this Bill would 
be to Sir Thomas More soe troublous and terrible 
that it would force him to relente and condescende 
to his reqiieste : wherin his grace was much deceyved. 
To which Bill Sir Thomas More was a suitor per- 
sonally to be receyved in his owne defence to make 
answere. But the Kinge not likinge that, assigned 
the Bishoppe of Canterburye,^ the Lorde Chauncellor,® 
the Duke of Norfolke, and Maister Cromwell, to a 
daye and place appoynted, to call Sir Thomas More 
before them. At which tyme I, thinkinge that I had 
a good opportunytie, ernestly advised him to labour 
unto those Lordes for the helpe of his dischardge 
out of that Parliament Bill. Who answered me he 
woulde. And at his comminge before them, accord- 
inge to their appoyntment, they entertayned him very 
frendlye, willinge him to sitt downe with them, which 

‘ Fancy. * I.e, “which I omit to avoid tediousness.” 

• I,e, knowledge of treason without disclosing that knowledge. 

^ Cranmer. * Audley. 
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in no wise he woulde. Then beganne the Lord 
Chauncellot to declare unto him howe many wayes the 
Kinge had showed his love and favour towardes him ; 
how fayne he would have had him to continue in his 
office J howe gladd he would have beene to have 
heaped more benefitts upon him ; and finally howe he 
could aske no worldly honor or profit t at his highnes 
handes that were likely to be denied him ; hopinge 
by the declaracion of the Kinges kindnes and affection 
towards him, to provoke him to recompence his grace 
with the like agayne, and unto those thinges that 
the Parliament, the Bishoppes, and Universities had 
alreadye passed, to add his consente. 

To this Sir Thomas More myldly made answere, 
saying, Noe man livinge is there, my Lordes, that 
would with better wyll doe the thinge that should be 
acceptable to the Kinges hignes then I, which must 
needes confesse hys manyfolde goodnes and bounti- 
full benefittes most benignlye bestowed upon me. 
Howbeit, I veryly hooped that I should never have 
harde of this matter more, considering that I have 
from tyme to tyme alwayes from the begynninge soe 
playnly and truely declared my mynd unto his grace, 
which his highnes to me ever seemed, like a moste 
gratious prince, verye well to accepte, never mynding, 
as he sayed, to molest me more therwithe. Since 
which tyme any further thynge that was able to moove 
me to any change I could never fynde ; and if I could, 
there is none in all the world that would have beene 
gladder of it then I. Many things more were there 
of like sorte uttered on bothe sides. But in thende, 
when they sawe they could by no manner of per- 
swasions remove him from his former determinacion, 
then beganne they more terribly to touche him, telling 
him that the Kinges highnes had given them in com- 
mandment yf they could by noe gentlenesse Wynne 
him, in his name with his great ingratitude to charge 
him ; that never was there servant to his sovereygne 
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so villanous^ nOr subject to his prince so trayterous as 
he. r For he, by his subtill synister sleyghtes most 
unnaturally procuringe and provokinge him to sett 
forthe a booke of the Assertion of the Seaven Sacre- 
ments^ and maynteynance of the Popes Auctoritye, 
had caused him, to his dishonour throughoute all 
Christendome, to put a sworde in the Popes hande 
to fight agaynst himselfe. When they had thus layed 
forthe all the terrors they could ymagine agaynste him, 
My lordes, quothe he, these terrors be arguments for 
children, and not for me. But to answere to that 
wherwith you doe chieflye burden me, I believe the 
Kinges highnes of his honor will never lay that to my 
chardge, for none is there that canne in that poynte 
say in my excuse more to me then his highnes him*- 
selfe, who right well knoweth that I was never 
procurer nor councellor of his majestie therunto ; but 
after it was finished, by his graces appoyntment and 
consent of the makers of the same, I was only a sorter 
out and placer of the principall matters therin con- 
teyned.‘^ Wherin when I founde the Popes Auctoritye 
highlye advanced and with stronge arguments mightily 
defended, I sayed unto his grace, I must put your 
highnes in remembrance of one thinge, and that is 
this: the Pope, as your grace knowethe, is a prince 
as you are, and in league with all other Christyan 
princes. It may hereafter soe fall out that your grace 
and he may varye upon some poyntes of the league, 
wherupon may growe breache of amitye and warre 

‘ Henry’s book was Asserdo septem sacramentorum adversus Marti- 
num Lutherum, etc., 1521. For writing the book, Leo X. gave 
Henry the title '“Fidei Defensor,” which the sovereigns of England 
still retain --^with as little reason as they used to call themselves Kings 
of Fran^. 

* Some jnc has said that we should never criticize royal composi- 
tions, since we never know who might have written them. Henry’s 
** Asserdo” seems a case in p^oint. Were his musical com^sltions 
similarly revised? An interesting new edition of “ Assertio,” with a 
full apparatus of criticism, has just been prepared by Rer, Louis 
O’Donovan (New York, 1908). , 
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betwene you bothe. I thinke it best therfore, that 
the place be amended, and his auctoritye more 
sclenderly touched. Nay, quothe his grace, that shall 
it not ; wee are soe much boqnden unto the Sea of 
Roome, that we cannot doe too much honor to yt. 
Then did I further put him in remembraunce of the 
Statute of Premunyre,^ wherby a good parte of the 
Popes pasturall cure here was pared awaye. To that 
answere his highnes: Whatsoever^ impediment be 
to the contraryc, we will sett forthe that auctorytie to 
the uttermost ; for we receyved from that Sea of Roome 
our crowne Emperiall : which, till his grace with his 
owne mouthe told it me, I never harde of before. Soe 
that I trust when his grace shalbe once truly informed 
of this, and call to his gratious remembraunce my 
doings in that behalfe, his highnes will never speake 
of it more, but cleare me thoroughly therin himself. 
And thus displeasantly departed they. Then tooke 
Sir Thomas More his boate towardes his house at 
Chelsey, wherin by the waye he was verye merye, 
and for that was I nothinge sorye, hoopinge that he 
had gotte himselfe dischardged out of the Parliament 
Bill. When he was landed and came home, then 
walked we twayne alone in his gardyne togeather ; 
where I, desierous to knowe howe he had sped, sayed, 
I truste, Sir, that all is well because that you be soe 
merrye. It is soe, indeede, Sonne Roper, I thanke 
Godd, quothe he. Are you then put out of the 
Parliament Bill, sayed I ? By my trothe, Sonne 
Roper, quoth he, I never remembred it. Never 
remembred it, Sir ! sayed I, a case that toucheth your 
selfe so nere, and us all for your sake. I am sorye to 
heere it ; for I veryly trusted, when I sawe you soe 
merrye, that all had beene well. Then sayed he, 

* The Statutes called “Praemunire” (the first, 1353, Ump, Edward 
in.) denounced punishments upon those who gave currency to edicts, 
decrees, etc., of foreign sovereigns {e,g. Papal bulls), or who prosecut^ 
suits in foreign courts the Papal courts). 
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Wilt thou knowe, Sonne Roper, wherfore I was soe 
merrye ? That would I gladly, Sir, quothe I. In 
good faythe I rejoyced, Sonne, quothe he, that I had 
given the divill a foull fall, and that with those Lordes 
I had gonne so farre as without great shame I could 
never goe backe agayne. At which wordes waxed I 
verry sad ; for thoughe himselfe liked it well, yet liked 
it me but a litlc. • 

Now uppon the reporte made by the Lord 
Chauncellor and the other Lordes to the Kinge of all 
their whole discourse had with Sir Thomas More, 
the kinge was soe highly offended with him, that he 
playnly told them he was fullye determyned that the 
foresayed Parliament Bill should undoubtedly proceed 
agaynst him. To whome the Lord Chauncellour and 
the rest of the Lordes sayed, that they perceyved the 
Lords of the Upppr House soe presisely bente to heare 
him, in his owne defence, make answere himselfe, that 
if he were not put out of that Byll, y t would witheoute 
fayle be utterlye an overthrowe of all. But for all 
this, needes would the Kinge have his owne will 
therein, or ells, he saied at the passinge therof he 
woulde be personally presente himselfe. Then the 
Lorde Audley and the rest, seeinge him soe vehe- 
mently sett therupon, one their knees most humblye 
besoughte his grace to forbeare the same, considerynge 
that if he should in his owne presence receyve an over- 
throwe, it woulde not only encourage his subjectes ever 
after to contempne him, but also througheout all 
Christendome redounde to his dishonor for ever. 
Addinge therunto that they mistrusted not in tyme 
agaynst him to fynde some meeter matter to serve 
his turne better ; for in this cause of the Noonne he 
was accompted, they sayed, soe innocente and cleare, 
that for his dealinge therin, men reckoned him farrre 
worthyer of prayse then reproofe. Wherupon at 
lengthe, throughe their ernest perswasion, he .was 
contente to condescende to their peticion ; and one 
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the morrowe after, Maister Cromwell meeting me in 
the Parliament House, willed me to tell my father 
that he was put out of the Parliament Bill. But 
because I had appoynted to dyne that day in London, 
I sent the message by my servant to my wife at 
Chelsey. Wherof when she informed her father, In 
fay the, Megge, quothe he, Quod defertur non aufertur.^ 
After this, as the Duke of Norfolke ,and Sir Thomas 
More chanced to fall in familier talke togeather, the 
Duke sayed unto him, by the masse, Maister More, 
it is perilouse strivinge with princes ; and therfore I 
would wishe you somewhat to enclyne to the Kinges 
pleasure ; for by God bodye, Master More, Indignatio 
principis mors est.^ Is that all, my Lord, quothe he ; 
then in good faythe there is noe more difference 
betwene your grace and me, but that I shall dye to 
day, and you to nlorrowe.® 

Soe fell it out within a monthe' or thereaboutes, 
after the makinge of the Statute for the Oathe of the 
Supremacye and Matrymonye, that all the preistes of 
London and Westminster, and noe temperall menne ^ 
but he, were sente for to appere at Lambeth® before 
the Bishoppc of Canterburye, the Lorde Chauncellor, 
and Secretary Cromwell, commissioners appoynted 
there to tender the oathe unto them. Then Sir 
Thomas More, as his accustomed manner was 
alwayes ere he entred into any matter of importance, 
as when he was first chosen of the Kinges Privye 
Councell, when he was sente Embassadour, appoynted 
Speaker of the Parliament House, made Lord 
Chauncellor, or when he tooke any like waightie 
matter upon him, to goe to the churche to be con- 


* Whal 16 deferred is not avoided 

* The anger of a king is death. 

* Norfolk’s “to-morrow” was to have come on Jan. 28, 1547 ; but 
on the night before, Henry himself died, and Norfolk escaped. 

* No other layman. 

* 1534* See More’s 6rst letter for an account of the proceedings. 
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fesseJ, to here masse and be househeled,^ soe did he 
likewise in the morninge earlye the selfesame day 
that he was summoned to appeare before the Lordes 
at Lambethe. And wheras he evermore used before 
at his departure from his wife and children whome 
he tenderlie loved, to have them bringe him to his 
boate, and there to kisse them all and bidd them 
farewell, then weuld he suffer none of them forthe of 
the gate to foUowe him, but pulled the wickitt after 
him and shutt them all from him ; and with a heavye 
harte, as by his countenance it appered, with me and 
our foure servantes there took his boate towardes 
Lambethe. Wherin sitting still sadly a while, at the 
laste he soddeynlye rounded me in the eare,^ and 
sayed, Sonne Roper, I thanke our Lord the fcilde is 
wonne. What he mente therby I then wiste not ; 
yet loathe to seeme ygnorante I answered, Sir, I am 
therof verye gladd. But as I conjectured afterwardes, 
it was, for that the love he had to God wroughte in 
him soe effectually, that it conquered all his carnal! 
affections utterly. Now at his cominge to Lambethe, 
howe wisely he behaved himselfe before the Com- 
missioners at the ministracion of the oathe unto him, 
may be founde in certayne letters of his sente unto 
my wife, remayninge in a greate book of his workes.^ 
Where by the space of fowre daycs he was betaken 
to the custodye of the Abbott of Westminster, duringe 
which tyme the kinge consulted with his councell what 
order were meete to be taken with him. And albeit 
in the beginninge they were resolved that with an 
oathe, not to be acknowen* whether he had to the 

' Le. not only to ht present at mass, but actually to receive the 
sacrament. The Ghost in Hamlet complains that he was cut off when 
** uohouseled, disappointed, unanealed.” 

* Whispered to me. 

* The ** greate booke” is Rasteirs comely black-letter folio of 
More’s Knis^isb works (1557), The letters aj^ear at the end of the 
present volume. 

^ Several unsatisfactory explanations of this phrase have been offered. 
To be acknown is to be cognisant of a thing. Thus, lago, when he 
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Supremacye bynne sworne, or what he thonghte 
therof, he shoulde be dischardged ; yet did Queene 
Anne by her importunate clamor so sore exasperate 
the Kinge agaynst him, that, contrarye to his former 
resolucion, he caused the sayed Othe of the Supre- 
macye to be ministred unto him. Who albeit he 
made a discreete qualified aunswer, neverthelesse was 
forthewithe committed to the Tower. Who as he 
was goinge thitherward, weringe, as he commonly 
did, a cheyne of golde aboute his necke, Sir Richard 
Southwell, that had the chardge of his conveyance 
thether, advised him to send his cheyne to his wife or 
to some of his children. Nay, Sir, quothe he, that 
will I not ; for if I were taken in the feilde by my 
enemyes, I woulde they should somwhat fare the bet- 
ter by me. At whose landinge Maister Leiftenante 
at the Tower gate was readye to receyve him, where 
the porter demanded of him his upper garment 
Maister Porter, quothe he, here it is^; and tooke off 
his cappe and delivered it him, sayinge, I am very 
sorye it is noe better for you. Noe Sir, quothe the 
porter, I must have yourgowne. And soe was he by 
Maister Leiftenant conveyed to his lodginge, wher he 
called unto him one John a Woode his owne servaunte 
there appoynted to attende uppon him, who coulde 
neither write nor reade, and sware him before the 
Leiftenaunt, that if he should here or see him att any 
tyme speake or write any manner of thinge agaynst 
the Kinge, the Councell, or the state of the Realme, 
he should open it to the Leiftenant, that the Leif- 
tenant myghte incontinentlye reveale it to the Councell. 

Now when he had remayned in the Tower little 

snatches Desdemona’s handkerchief from Emilia, says : “Be not 
acknown on’t ; I have use for it.*’ That is, Emilia is to say nothing, 
and seem to know nothing. What does the phrase mean here? This : 
The King and Council were agreed that More should be discharged 
if he would take an oath binding him, (i) not to make known whether 
he had taken the oath of Supremacy or not : (2) not to make known 
his thoughts about the oath of Supremacy. 
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more then a monthe, my wife, longinge to see her 
father, by her earneste suite at lengthe gott leave 
to goe unto him. At whose comminge, after the 
Seaven Psalmes and Latenye sayed, which whenso- 
ever she came to him, ere he fell in talke of any 
vvorldlye matters, he used accustomably to say with 
her, amonge other communicacion he sayed unto her, 
I beleeve, Megge, that they that have put me here 
weene they have done me a high displeasure. But I* 
assure thee one my faythe, my owne good daughter, 
yf it had not beene for my wife and you that be my 
children, whome I accompte the cheife parte of my 
chardge, I would e not have fay led longe ere this to 
have closed myselfe in as strayghte a roome, and a 
strayghter too.^ But since 1 am come heyther with- 
oute myne owne desarte, I truste that Godde of his 
goodhes will digehardge me of my care, and with his 
gratious helpe supplie my lacke amonge you. I fynd 
no cause, I thenke, God, Megge, to reckon my selfe 
in worse case here then in my owne house ; for me 
thinkethe Godde makethe me a wanton,^ and settethe 
me on his lappe and dandlethe me. Thus by his 
gratious demeanour in tribulacion appeared it, that all 
the trouble that ever chanced unto him, by his patiente 
sufferance therof, were to him no paynfull punishments, 
but of his pacience profittable exercises. And at 
another tyme, when he had first questioned withe my 
wife awhile of the order of his wife and children, and 
state of his house in his absence, he asked her howe 
Queene Anne did. In faythe, father, quothe she, 
never better. Never better, Megge, quothe he ; alas, 
Megge, alas, yt pittiethe me to remember into what 
misery e, poore sowle, she shall shortly come.^ After 

‘ in a monastic cell — More always had leanings towards 
monastic life. 

* God is treating me too fondly. 

® Both Anne Boleyn and her sister Mary had been the King’s 
mistresses. Anne was secretly married to Henry early in 1 533. In 
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this, Maister Leiftenante comminge into his chamber 
to visitt him, rehersed the benifitts and frendshippes 
that he had ipany wayes receyved at his handes, and 
ho we muche bounden he was therfore frendly to 
enterteyne him, and make him good cheere ; which 
since the case standing as it did he coulde not doe 
without the Kinges indignacion, he trusted, he sayed, 
he would accepte his good will, and such poore cheere 
he had. Maister Leiftenante, quothe he agayne, 

I verylye beleve as you may, soe are you my good 
frende indeede, and woulde, as you saye, with your 
best cheere enterteyne me, for the which I most 
hartely thank you ; and assure yourselfe, Master 
Leiftenant, I doe not mislike my cheere ; but when- 
soever I soe doe, then thfust me out of your doores. 

Wheras the oath confirminge the Supremacie and 
Matrimonye was by the first Statute in few wordes 
comprised^ the Lord Chauncellor and Master Sec- 
retarye ^ did of theire owne heddes add more wordes 
to it, to make it appere unto the Kinges eares more 
pleasante and plausible, and that oathe soe amplified, 
caused they to be ministred unto Sir Thomas Moore, 
and to, all other throughout the realme. Which Sir 
Thomas Moore perceyving, sayed unto my wife, I 
maye tell thee, Megge, they that have committed me 
hither for refusinge, of this oathe not agreeable with 
the StatiJte, are not by their owne lawe able to justifie 
myne imprisonment ; and surely, daughter, it is greate 

1536 a pommi^sioa began to investigate charges against Anne of ^cest 
M^im her brother, and of adultery with four others. A tribunal of 
Iwenty^siz peers (her father was one, and her uncle, the Duke of 
Norfolk, was president) found her guilty, and she and the uccused men 
were all executed. Nothing is certainly known of Anne's guilt or 
inhoeence ; but since a weighty tribunal that included near relatives 
unanimously found her guilty, and since, of the six persons concerned 
(Anne, her brother, and the four others), four made on the scaffold 
what were regarded as confessions of guilt, while the other two (Anne 
and Norris) made no protestations of innocence, the case against her 
oertaihly seems strong. 

^ /«#, Audley and CromwelL 
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pittye that any Christian prince should by a flixiblis 
councell ready e to followe his affections, and by a 
weake clargye lackinge grace constantly to stande to 
their learn inge, with flatterye to be soe shamfully 
abused. But at the length, the Lord Chauncellour 
and Maister Secretary, espying their owne oversighte 
in that behalfe, were fayne afterwardes to fytide the 
meanes that ajiother statute^ should be made for 
the qonfirmacion of the oathe soe amplyfied withe* 
theire additions. 

After Sir Thomas More had given over his office, 
and all other worldly doinges therwithe, to theUtent 
he might from thenceforthe the more quietlye settle 
himselfe to the service of God, then made he a con* 
veyance for the disposicion of all his landes, reservinge 
to himselfe an estate therof only for terme of his owne 
life ;^nd after his decease assuringe some part of the 
same to his wi^e, some to his sonnes wife for a joyn-^ 
ture in considqracion that she was an inheritrixe in 
possession of more then an hundred pounds lande by 
the yere, and some to me and my wife in recompense 
of our marriage monye, with divers remaynders over ; 
all which conveyance and assurance was perfectly 
finished longe before the matter wherupon he was^ 
attaynted was made an offence, and yet after by 
statute clearlye avoyded. And soe were all his landes 
that he had to his wife and children by the said con* 
veyai|ce in. such sorte assured, contrary to the order of 
lawe taken. away e from them and broughte into the 


* The Act regulating the succession was passed in March, 1 534. It 
dcclan^ the marriage with Catherine to be null, and the marriage with 
Anne to be kwful. The oath of loyalty demanded not only obedience 
to iho Act of Succession, but also that every Englishman individually 
should abjute all oaths and allegiance to any foreign authority, prince, 
or potentate. In November, 1534, the Act of Siprcitiacy reinforced 
the principle of the oath, and declared the Sovereign to be the only 
saptem^ head in earth of the Church of England. To this Act was 
attached another, making it treason to deny the Supremacy. See 
further the Introduction. 
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Kinges handes, savinge that porcion which he had 
appoynted to my wife and me. Which althoughe he 
had in the foresayed conveyance reserved, as he did 
the reste, for terme of life to himselfe, never the lesse 
upon further consideracions, two dayes after, by 
another conveyance, he gave the same immediatlye 
to my wife and me in possession. And soe because 
the statute had undone onely the fircte conveyance, 
giving noe more to the Kinge but soe much as passed 
by that, the seconde conveyance, wherby it was given 
to my wife and me, beinge dated twoe dayes after, 
was without the compasse of the statute, and soe was 
our porcion to us by that meanes cleerly reserved. 

As Sir Thomas More in the Tower chanced one 
a tyme,^ lookinge oute at his windowe, to behoulde 
one Maister Reynoldes, a religious, learned, and 
vertuous father of Sion, and three moonkes of the 
Charterhouse,^ for matters of the Matrimonye and 
Supremacy going out of the Tower to execution, he, 
as one longinge in that journeye to have accompanied 
them, sayed unto my wife, then standinge there 
besides him, Loe, dost thou not see, Megge, that 
these blessed fathers be nowe as cherfullye goinge 
to their deathes as bridgroomes to their marriages ? 
Wherfore therby mayest thou see, myne owne good 
daughter, what a greate difference ther is betweene 
suche as have spente in effecte all their dayes in a 
strayght, hard, penetentiall, and paynefull life, re- 
ligiouslye ; and suche as have in the worlde, like 
worldly wrecches, as thy poore father hathe donne, con- 
sumed all their tyme in pleasure and ease licensially. 
For God, consideringe their longe continued life in 
most sore and greavous penaunce, will noe longer 
suffer them to remayne here in this vale of miserie 
and iniquitie, but speedelye hence takethe them to 
the fruission of his everlasting deitye. Wheras thy 

» May, 1535. 

• Haughton the Prior, Webster, and Lawrence. 
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sillye ^ father, Megge, that lyke a most wicked caytiffe, 
hath passed forthe the whole course of hys miserable 
life most sinfully, God, thinkinge him not worthye 
soe soone to come to that eternall felicitye, leaveth 
him here yet still in this worlde further to be plaged 
and turmoyled with miserye. Within a while after, 
Maister Secretary comminge to him into the Tower 
from the Kinge, pretended muche frendshippe to- 
wardes him, and for his comforte, told him that the 
Kinges highnes was his good and gratious lorde, and 
mynded not any matter wherin he should have any 
cause of scruple from thenceforthe to trouble his 
consciens. As soone as Maister Secretary was gonne, 
to expresse what comfort he conceyved of his wordes, 
he wrote with a cole, for inke then he had none, these 
verses followinge : 

Ey jlatteringe Forttme? looke thou never soe fayre, 

Nor never soe pleasantly begynne to smyle, 

As thoughe thou wouldest my mine all repayre^ 
Duringe my life thou shalte not me beguyle. 

Trust shall I Gody to enter in a while y 
His haven of heaven sure and uniforme. 

Ever after thy calmy looke I for a storme? 

When Sir Thomas More had contynued a good 
while in the Tower, my ladye, his wyfe, obteyned 
lycens to see him. Who, at her first cominge, like a 
simple ignorante woman, and somwhat worldly too, 
with this manner of salutacion bluntlye saluted him : 
What the good yeere,^ Maister Moore, quothe shee, 

‘ Simple, frail. 

* Flattering the eye, and so deceptive. 

* This stanza (which has usually been incorrectly printed) is given in 
Rastell’s folio, under the title “ Lewys the Lost Lover, as one oi 
“ two short ballettes ” which Sir Thomas More made for bis pastime 
while in the Tower. The other, headed " Davy the Dycer,” is a semi- 
humorous piece of rhyme, much inferior to the above, and hardly 
deserves quotation. 

* A common exclamation. 
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I marveyle that you, that have beene alwayes hetherto 
taken for soe ^ise a man, will nowe soc playe the 
foole to lye here in this close filthy e prisonne, and.be 
contente thus to be shutt upp amongste myse and 
rattes, when you might be abroade at your Jibertie, 
and with the favour and good will bothe of the Kinge 
and his Councell, yf you woulde but doe as all the 
Bishoppes and best learned of this realme have donne. 
And seeynge you have at Chelsey*a rightc fayre 
house, your library, your bookes, your gallerye, your 
gardyne, your orcharde, and all other necessaryes so 
handsome aboute you, where you mighte in the 
companye of me your wife, your children, and hous- 
hold, be merrye, I muse what a Godds name\ you 
meane here still thus fondlye^ to tarry. After he 
had a while quietlye harde her, withe a chearfull 
countenance he sayed unto her: I praye thee,«good 
Maistres Alice, tell me one thinge. "What is that ? 
quothe she. Is not this house, quothe hee, as nyghe 
heaven as myne owne } To whome shee after her 
accustomed homelye fashion, not likeing suche talke, 
answered, Tille valle, Tille valle.® Howe saye you, 
Maistres Alice, quothe he, is it not soe ? Bone Deus, 
bone Deus,* man, will this geare never be lefte.^^ 
quothe shee. Well then, Maistres Alice, quothe he, 
if it be soe, it is very well ; for I see no greate cause 
why I should much joye eyther of my gay house, or 
of any thinge belonging therunto, when if I shoulde 
but seaven yeres lye buried under the grownde and 
then arise and come hether agayne, I should not 
fayle to fynd some therin that would bidd me gett 
out of doores, and tell me it were none of myne. 
What cause have I then to like suche an house as 

* A common exclamation. 

» Fbolishly. 

• Yet another of good Dame More’s exclamations. 

* Where a modem person might say ** good heavens.** 

• Will you never cease this sort of thing ? 
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would soe soone forgett his master? Soe her per- 
swasions moved him but a little. / 

Not longe after, came there to him the Lord 
Chauncellour, the Dukes of Norfolke and Suffolke, 
with Maister Secretary, and certaine other of the 
Privye Councell, at two severall tymes, by all pollisies 
possible procuring him eyther precislye to confesse 
the Supremacy*, or precislye to denye it : ^ wherunto, 
as appereth by his examination in the sayed great 
booke,^ they could never bringe him. Shortly here-' 
uppon, Maister Riche, afterwards Lord Riche, then 
newly made the Kinges Solliciter, Sir Richard South- 
well, and one Maister Pallmer, servaunt to the 
Secretarye, were sente to Sir Thomas More into the 
Tower to fetche awaye his bookes from him. And 
while Sir Richard Southwell and Maister Palmer 
wereT)usye in tlje trussing uppe ® of his bookes, Maister 
Riche, pretendinge frendly talke with him, amongst 
other thynges of a sett course, as it seemed, sayed 
thus unto him : Forasmuch as it is well knowen, 
Maister More, that you are a man both wise and 
well learned as well in the lawes of our realme as 
otherwyse, I praye you therfore, Sir, lett me be soe 
boulde, as of good will, to put unto you this case, 
Admitt there were, Sir, quothe he, an Acte of Par- 
liament that all the realme should take me for Kinge, 
would not you, Maister More, take me for Kinge ? 
Yes, Sir, quothe Sir Thomas More, that would I. 
I put the case further, quothe Maister Riche, that 
there were an Acte of Parliament that all the realme 
should take me for Pope ; woulde not you then, 
Maister Moore, take me for Pope? For answer. 
Sir, quothe Sir Thomas More, to your first case, the 

* By the Statute of November, 1534, it was treasou to deny the 
King’s supremacy. In practice this was interpreted to mean passive 
denial, i.e, a refusal to make a precise affirmation was, held to be 
treason. ^ 

• The letters in Rastell’s folio* • Making a bundle# 
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Parliament may well, Maister Riche, medle with the 
state of temperall princes ; but to make aunswer to 
your other case, I will put you this case. Suppose 
that the Parliament would make a lawe that God 
shoulde not be God, woulde you then, Maister Riche, 
saye that God were not God ? Noe Sir, quothe he, 
that would I not ; sith noe Parliament maye make 
any suche lawe. Noe more, saye,d Sir Thomas 
More, as Maister Riche reported of him, coulde the 
Parliament make the Kinge Supreme Heade of the 
Churche. Uppon whose onely report ^ was Sir Thomas 
More indited of treason upon the Statute wherby it 
was made treason to denye the Kinge to be Supreme 
Head of the Churche ; into which inditement were put 
these haynouse^ wordes, Maliciouslye, Trayterouslye, 
and Diabollicallye. 

When Sir Thomas More was brought from the 
Tower to Westminster Hall to answ ere the inditement, 
and at the Kinges Benche barre before the Judges 
theruppon arreygned, he openly told them that he 
would upon that inditment have abiden in lawe, but 
that he therby shoulde have beene driven to confesse 
of himselfe the matter indeed, that was the deniall of 
the Kinges Supremacy, which he protested was un- 
true.^ Wherefore he therto pleaded not guiltye, and 
so reserved unto himselfe advantage to be taken of 
the bodye of the matter after virdite to avoyde that 
inditement;^ and moreover added, that if those only 

^ Upon the report alone. * Heinous. 

* Le, it was untrue to accuse him of having denied the King’s 
supremacy at all, and specially untrue to allege that he had denied it 
maliciously, traitorously, and diabolically. 

^ The meaning is this : The “ body of the matter” was whether the 
King was or was not Supreme Head of the Church. More was 
charged with “denying” the supremacy. By a perfectly justifiable 
legal quibble he pleaded “ not guilty ” of having denied it — Le. although 
he had not taken the full oath, he certainly had never in any active 
sense “ denied ” the supremacy. By narrowing the charge down to this 
side issue, he gained this advantage : whatever verdict were given as to 
his “ denial,” the main point — whether in his opinion the king could of 
could not be Supreme Head of the Church— was avoided. 
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odyous termes, Maliciouslye, Trayterously, and Dia- 
bollicallye, were put out of inditement, he sawe therin 
nothinge justly to chardge him. And for profe to 
the Jurye that Sir Thomas More was guiltye of this 
treason, Maister Riche was called forthe to give 
evidence unto them upon his oathe, as he did. 
Agaynst whom thus sworne, Sir Thomas Moore 
beganne in thi^ wise to saye : If I were a manne, my 
lordes, that did not regarde an oathe, I needed not, 
as is well knowen, in this place, and at this tyme, 
nor in this case, to stande here as an accused personne. 
And if this oathe of yours, Maister Riche, be true, 
then praye I that I never see God in the face, which 
would I not saye, were it otherwise, to Wynne the 
whole world. Then recited he to the courte the 
discourse of all their communicacion in the Tower, 
acctrtdinge to ^ the truthe, and sayed. In good fay the, 
Maister Riche, I am sorier for your perjury e then 
for my owne perill, and you shall understande that 
neyther I, nor no man ells to my knowledge, ever 
took you to be a man of suche creditt as in any 
matter of importance I, or any other, would at any 
tyme vouchsafe to communicate with you. And I, 
as you well knowe, of noe small while have beene 
acquaynted with you and your conversacion, who 
have knowen you from your youthe hitherto, for we 
longe dwelled both in one parishe togeather, where, 
as your selfe canne tell, I am sory you compell me soe 
to saye, you were esteemed very lighte of your tonge, 
a great dicer, and of no commendable fame. And so 
in your house at the Temple, where hathe been your 
cheife bringinge uppe, were you likewise accompted. 
Canne it therfore seeme likely unto your honorable 
lordshippes, that I would, in soe wayghtye a cause, 
soe unadvisedlye overshoote my selfe as to trust 
Maister Riche, a man of me alwayes reputed for one 
of soe little truthe, as your lordshippes have harde, 
soe farre above my sovereygne lord the Kinge, or 
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any of his noble councellors, that I would unto him 
utter the secretts of my conscience touchinge the 
Kinges Supremacye, the speciall poynte and: only 
marke at my handes soe longe soughte for. A thinge 
which I never did, nor never would, after the statute 
therof made, reveale eyther to the Kinges highnes 
hims^lfe, or to any of his honorable councellors, as it 
is not unknowen to your honors, at spndrye severall 
tymes sente from his graces owne person unto the 
Tower to me for none other purpose. Canne this in 
your judgment, my lordes, seeme likely to be true? 
And yet if I had so donne indeede, my lordes, as 
Maister Riche hath swome, seinge it was spoken but 
in secret familier talke, nothing affirming, and only 
in puttinge of cases, without other displeasante cir- 
cumstances, it cannot justly be taken to be spoken 
maliciouslye ; and where there is noe malice, there 
canne be noe offence. And over this ! canne never 
thinke, my lordes, that so many worthye Bishoppes, 
soe many honorable personages, and soe many other 
worshipfull, virtuous, wise, and well learned men as 
at the makinge of that lawe were in the Parliament 
assembled, ever mente to have any man punished by 
deathe in whome there coulde be founde no malice, 
takinge malitia for malevolentia ; ^ for if malitia be 
generally taken for synne, noe man is there then that 
canne therof excuse himselfe. Quia si dixerimus 
quod peccatum non habemus, nosmet ipsos seducemus, 
et veritas in nobis non est.^ And onlye this worde 
Malitiouslye is in the statute material, as this term 
Forceably is in the Statute of Forceable Entryes, by 
which statute, if a man enter peaceably, and put not 
his adversary out forceably, it is noe offence ; but if 
he put him cute forceably, then by that statute it is 

/.e, taking ** malice ” to mean specific wickedness in this matter ; 
for if it be taken to mean wickedness generally, then we are all guilty. 

* For if we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. i John L S. 
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an ofTence^ and, soe shalbe punished by this terme 
Forceably. Besides this, the manifold goodnes oj 
the Kinges' highnes hipiselfe, that hath beene so 
manye wayes my singuler good lord and; gratious 
sovereygne, tbat '^hath deerly loved and trusted me, 
even at my very first cpminge into his noble service 
with the. dignitye of his honorable Privie Councell 
vouchsafinge to admitt me, and to offices of great 
credite and worshippe most libcrallye advanced me ; 
and fynally with that waighty roome of his graces 
high Chauncellour, the like wherof he never did to 
temperall man before,^ next to his o^yne royall personne 
the highest officer in this whole realme, soe farr above 
my meritts or qualities able and meete^ therfore, of 
his owne incomparable benignity honored and exalted 
me, by the space of twenty yeres and more, shewinge 
his aontynuall favour towardes me, and, U|i;t;ill at mine 
owne poore silite it pleased his highnes, givinge me 
licens with his Majesties favour to bestowe the resi- 
dewe of my life for the provision of my soule in the 
service of God, of his speciall goodnes therof to dis- 
chardge and disburthen me, most benignlye heaped 
honors continuallye more and more uppon me. All 
this his highnes goodnes, I saye, soe long thus bounti^ 
fully extended towardes me, were in my mynde, my 
lordes, matters sufficient to convince this slanderous 
surmyse by this man soe wrongfullye imagined agayn^ 
me. Maister Riche, seeinge himselfe soe disproved, 
and his creditt soe fouHye defaced, caused Sir Richard 
Southwell and Maister Palmer, that at the tyme oi 
their communicacion were in the chamber, to be 
sworne what wordes had passed betvyrene them. ^ Wher- 
uppfi Maister Palmer upon his deposicion sayed that 
he was soe busye aboute the trussinge uppe of Sir 
ThomaSj Mores bpokes in a sacke, that he tooke noe 
bee^e to their wordes. Sir Richard Southwell 

* More was the first layman to be made Chancellor, 

* Fit, suitable. 
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uppon his deposicion sayed that because he was 
appoynted only to looke unto the conveyance of Sir 
Thomas More his bookes, he gave noe eare unto 
them. After this were there many other reasons, not 
now in my remembrance, by Sir Thomas More in 
his owne defence alleadged, to the discredit of Maister 
Riches foVesayed evidence, and profe of the cleernes 
of his owne conscience ; all which nqtwithstandinge, 
the Jurye founde him guiltie. And incontinently 
upon their virdite the Lorde Chauncellour, for that 
matter Cheefe Commissioner, begynning to proceede 
in judgment agaynst him, Sir Thomas More sayed 
unto him. My Lord, when I was towardes the lawe,^ 
the manner in suche case was to aske the prisoner 
before judgment, why judgment should not be given 
agaynst him. Wheruppon the Lord Chauncellour, 
stayinge his judgment, wherin he had partly*pro- 
ceeded, demanded of him what he was able to saye 
to the contrarye. Who then in this sorte most 
humbly made aunswer. 

Forasmuch, my lorde, quothe he, as this indite- 
ment is grounded uppon an Acte of Parliament 
directly repugnant to the lawes of God and His Holy 
Churche, the supreme governement of which, or of 
any parte wherof, may noe temperall prince presume 
by any lawe to take uppon him, as rightfully belong- 
inge to the Sea of Roome, a spiritual prehemynencye * 
by the mouthe of our Saviour Himselfe, personally 
present uppon the earth, only to St. Peter and his 
successors, Bishoppes of the same Sea, by speciall 
prerogatyve granted ; it is therfore in lawe, amongst 
Christian men, insufficient to chardge any Christyan 
man. And for profe therof, as amonge divers other 
reasons and auctorityes, he declared that like as this 
realme, beinge but one member and small part of the 
Churche, might not make a particular lawe disagree- 

• /.^. 'when I was engaged in the law. 

• Pre-eminence. 
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inge with the generall lawe of Christes Universall 
Catholike Churche, noe more then the Citty of Lon- 
don, beinge but one poore member in respecte of the 
whole realme, might make a law agaynst an Acte of 
Parliament to bynde the whole realme ; so further 
showed he that it was contrarye bothe to the lawes 
and statutes of our owne lande yet unrepealed, as 
they might evidently perceyve in Magna Carta, Quod 
Ecclesia Anglieana libera sit, et habeat omnia jura 
sua Integra, et libertates suas illaesas ^ ; and also con- 
trarye to that sacred oathe which the Kinges highnes 
himselfe, and everye other Christian Prince alwayes 
with greate solemnytye receyved at their coronacions ; 
alleaginge, moreover, that no more mighte this realme 
of Englande refuse obedience to the Sea of Roome, 
then might the childe refuse obedience to his owne 
nati^all father. For as St Paule sayed to the 
Corinthians, I have regenerated you, my children in 
Christe ; soe might St Gregorye, Pope of Roome, 
of whome, by St. Augustyne his messenger, we first 
receyved the Christian faythe, of us Englishe men 
truly saye, You are my children, because I have given 
to you everlastinge salvacion, a farr higher and better 
inheritance than any carnal! father canne leave to 
his childe, and by generation made you my spirituall 
children in Christe. Then was it by the Lorde 
Chauncellour therunto answered, that, seeinge all the 
Bishoppes, Universities, and best learned of the realme 
had to this Acte agreed, it was muche marveyll that 
he alone agaynst them all would so stiffly sticke 
therat, and soe vehemently argue theragaynste. To 
that Sir Thomas More replyed, sayinge. If the nomber 
of Byshoppes and Universities be soe materiall as 
your lordshippe seemethe to take it, then see I litle 
cause, my lord, why that thinge in my consciens 
shoulde make any change. For I nothinge double 

> That the Church of England should be free, and should keep its law 
uncurtailed and its liberties unimpaired. 
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feUt ^al;, thoughe not in this Realme, yet in Christen- 
dpnnie f about, of these well learned Bishoppes and 
vi^rtuous men that are yet alive, they be not the 
fewer part that be of my mynde therin. But if I 
should speak of those which alreadye be dead, of 
whopie mapy be nowe Holy Saints in heaven, I am 
very sure it is the farre, farre greater parte of them, 
jthat all the while they lived, thoughte in this case 
that way that I thinke nowe ; and therfore I am not 
bounden, my lord, to conforme my conscience to the 
councell of one realme, agaynst the generall councell 
of all Christendome. 

Nowe when Sir Thomas More, for the avoydinge 
of the inditement, had taken as manye exceptions as 
he thoughte meete, and many more reasons then I 
canne nowe remember alleadged, the Lorde Chaun- 
cellour, lothe to have the burthen of the judgment 
wholye to depende upon himselfe, there openly asked 
the advise of the Lord Fitzjames, then Lord Cheife 
Justice of the Kinges Benche, and joyned in com- 
mission with him, whether this inditment were suffi- 
cient or not. Who, like a wise man, answered ; My 
Lordes all, by St J ulian, that was ever his oathe, I must 
needes confesse that if the Acte of Parliament be not 
unlawfull, then is not the inditement in my conscience 
insufficient Wherupon the Lorde Chancellour sayed 
unto the rest of the lordes, Loe, my Lordes, loe, 
you here what my Lord Cheife Justice say the ; and 
immediatlye gave judgment agaynst him. After 
which ended, the Commissioners yet further cour- 
teously offered him, if he had anye thinge ells to 
alleadge for his defence, to grant him favorable 
apdi^ncei Who answered, More have I not to say, 
my l^ordes, but that like as the blessed Apostell 

Paule, as we reade in the Actes of the Apostells, 
«5as.f|M*esente and consented to the deathe of St 
Steven, and kept their clothes that stoned him to 
Seatke/' and yet be they nowe bothe twayne Holy 
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Saints in Heaven, and shall continue there frendes 
for ever, soe 1 verily truste, and shall therfore right 
hartely prayc, that tboughe your lordshippes have 
nowe here in earthe beene judges to my condemna- 
cion, we may yet hearafter in heaven merilye all 
meete together to our everlastinge salvacion. Thus 
much touchinge Sir Thomas Mores arreygnment, 
being not therat present my selfe, have I by the 
credible reporter partely of the Right Worshipfull Sir 
Anthony St. Leger, Knighte, and partly of Richard 
Heywoode and John Webbe, gentlemen, with others 
of good creditt at the hearinge therof presente them- 
selves, as far as my poore witt and memorye would 
serve me, here truly rehersed unto you. 

Nowe, after his arreygnment, departed he from 
the barre to the Tower agayne, ledde by Sir William 
Kingston, a tall, stronge, and comly knighte. Con- 
stab^ of the Tower, and his very deere frende. Who 
when he bad brought him from Westminster to the 
Olde Swanne^ towardes the Tower, there with an 
heavy harte, the tears runninge downe by his cheekes, 
bad him farewell. Sir Thomas More, seeing him so 
sorrowfull, comforted him with as good wordes as he 
could, saying, Good Maister Kingstone, trouble not 
your selfe, but be of good cheere ; for I will praye for 
you and my good ladye your wife, that we may meete 
in heaven togeather, wher we shalbe merrye for 
ever and ever. Soone after, Sir William Kingstone, 
talkinge with me of Sir Thomas More, sayed. In 
good faythe, Maister Roper, I was ashamed of my- 
self that at my departing from your father I found 
my harte soe feeble and his soe stronge, that he was 
fayne to comforte me that should rather have com- 
forted him. When Sir Thomas More came from West- 
minster to the Towerwarde^ agayne, his daughter, 
my wife, desierous to see her father, whome she 

* Still this name of a pier close to London Bridge. ‘ 

■ /,f» towards the tower. 
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thoughte she shoulde never see in this worlde after, 
and also to have his fynall blessing, gave attendance 
aboute the Tower Warfe, where she knewe he should 
passe by, before he coulde enter into the Tower. 
There tarryinge for his comynge home, as soone as 
she sawe him, after his blessinge upon her knees 
reverently receyved, she hastinge towardes him, and 
without consideracion or care of herself, pressing in 
amonge the middest of the thronge and companye of 
the guarde that with holberdes and billes went rounde 
aboute him, hastelye ranne to him, and there openly 
in the sight of them all, imbraced him, tooke him 
aboute the necke, and kissed him. Who well likinge 
her most naturall and deere daughterly afifection 
towardes him, gave her his fatherly blessinge, and 
many godly wordes of comfort besides. From whome 
after she was departed, she, not satisfied withe her 
former sighte of him, and like one th^t had forgbtten 
herselfe, beinge all ravished with the entyre love of 
her deere father, havinge respecte neither to her selfe, 
nor to the presse of the people and multitude that 
were aboute him, sodeynly turned backe agayne, ranne 
to him as before, tooke him aboute the necke, and 
divers tymes together most lovingly kyssed him ; 
and at last, with a full heavye harte, was fayne to 
departe from him, the beholdinge wherof was to many 
of them that were presente therat, soe lamentable, 
that it made them for very sorrowe therof to mourne 
and weepe. 

Soe remayned Sir Thomas More in the Tower 
more then a seavennighte after his judgmente.^ 
From whence, the daye before he suffered, he sente 
his shert of heare, not willinge to have it scene, to 
my wife, his deerly beloved daughter, and a letter 
written with a cole, conteyned in the foresayed booke 
of his workes, playnly expressing the fervente desyre 
he had to suffer on the morrowe, in these wordes 
* Th« trial took place July i, 1535. 
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followinge. I comber^ you, good Margreate, much, 
but I would be sorrye if it should be any longer then 
tomorrowe. For tomorrowe is St. Thomas Even, and 
the Utas of St. Peter, ^ and therfore tomorrowe longe 
I to goe to God. It were a daye very meete and 
convenient for me &c. I never liked your manner 
better then when you kissed me laste ; for I like when 
daughterly love and deere charitye hathe noe leysure 
to looke to woj;Jdly courtesey. And soe upon the 
next morrowe, beinge Tewsday St. Thomas Even, 
and the Utas of St. Peter, in the yere of our Lorde 
1535, accordinge as he in his letter the daye before 
had wished, earlye in the morninge came unto him 
Sir Thomas Pope, his singular frende, on message 
from the Kinge and his Councell, that he should 
before nyne of the clocke the same morninge suffer 
deathe ; and that, therefore, forthewithe he should 
prepare himselfe therunto. Maister Pope, quothe 
he, for your good tydinges I most hartelye thanke 
you. I have beene alwayes muche bounden to the 
Kinges highnes for the benifitts and honors that he 
hath still from tyme to tyme most bountyfulle heaped 
upon me ; and yet more bounden am I to his grace 
for puttinge me into this place, where I have had 
convenient tyme and space to have remembrance of 
myne ende. And soe helpe me God, most of all, 
Maister Pope, am I bounden to his highnes that 
it pleasethe him soe shortly to rydd me out of the 
myseryes of this wretched worlde, and therfore will 
I not fayle earnestlye to praye for his grace, bothe 
here, and alsoe in another worlde. The Kinges 
pleasure is further, quothe Maister Pope, that at 
your execution you shall not use many wordes. 
Maister Pope, qtiothe he, you doe well to give me 

‘ Cumber, trouble. 

• The Octave, the corresponding day in the next week after a 
great Church Festival. Thus St. Peter^s day being June 30, the octave 
of St. Peter is July 6, the day was also the eve of the Translation of 
St. Thomas Becket. 
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wamfnge of his graces pleasure, for other wise, 1 had 
purposed at that tyme somewhat to have spoken, 
but of noe matter wherwithe his grace, or any other, 
shoulde have had cause to be offended. Neverthe- 
lesse, whatsoever I intended, I am ready e obediently 
to conforme myselfe to his graces commandment ; 
and I beseeche you, good Maister Pope, be a meane 
to his highnes that my daughter Margreat may be 
present at my buriall. The Kinge is well content 
alreadye, quothe Maister Pope, that your wife and 
children and other your good frendes shall have 
libertye to be presente therat. Oh, howe much 
behoulden, then, sayed Sir Thomas More, am I to 
his grace, that unto my poore buriall vouchsafeth 
to have soe gratious consideracion. Wherwithall 
Maister Pope, takinge his leave of him, could not 
refrayne from weepinge. Which Sir Thomas More 
perceyvinge, comforted him in this wise : QuieJr your 
selfe, good Miiister Pope, and be not discomforted ; 
for I trust that we shall once in heaven see eche 
other full merily, wher we shalbe sure to live and love 
togeather, in joyfull blisse eternally. Uppon whose 
departure. Sir Thomas More, as one that had beene 
invited to some solempne feaste, chaunged himselfe 
into his beste apparrell ; which Maister Leiftenante 
espyinge, advised him to put it off, sayinge that he 
that should have it was but a javill.^ What, Maister 
Leiftenante, quothe he, shall I accompte him a javill 
that shall doe me this day so singuler a benefitt? 
Nay> I assure you, were it clothe of goulde, I woulde 
accompte it well bestowed upon him, as St. Ciprian 
did, who gave his executyoner thirtye peeces of golde. i 
) And albeit, at lengthe, through Maister Leiftenantes 
importunate perswasion, he altered his apparell, yet 
after thexample of that Holy Martire St Ciprian, 
did he, of that litle money that was left,Jhim^j^ 
ope Angell .of gold to his executioner; 4' AncJ sbe was 

> A common fellow. 
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he by Maister Leiftenante brought out of the Tower, 
and from thence led towardes the place of execution. 
Wher, goinge up the scaffold, which was soe weake 1 
i that it was readye to fall, he sayed nierily to Maister 
’ Leiftenante, I praye you, Maister Leiftenante, see 
me safe uppe, and for my cominge downe let me 
shifte for myselfe. Then desired he all the people 
theraboute to praye for him, and to bare witnes with 
him that he shi^ulde nowe there suffer deathe, in and 
for the faythe of the Holy Catholicke Churche. 
Whiche donne, he kneeled downe ; and, after his 
prayers sayed, turned to the executioner, and with 
a cheerfull countenance spake thus unto him : Plucke 
uppe thy spiritts, manne, and be not affrayde to doe 
thyne office ; my necke is very shorte, take heede 
therfore, thou strike not awrye for savinge of thine 
honesty. Soe passed Sir Thomas More out of this 
worlds to Go^ ppon the verye same daye in which 
himselfe had^rnost desired. Soone after whose death 
intelligence came therof to the Emperour Charles. 
Wherupon he sente for Sir Thomas Elliott, our 
Englishe Embassadour, and sayed unto him : My 
Lord Embassadour, we understand that the Kinge 
your maister hath put his faythefull servante, and 
grave wise councellor, Sir Thomas Moore, to death. 
Wherunto Sir Thomas Elliot answered he under- 
stood nothinge therof. Well, sayed the emperour, 
it is too true ; and this will we saye, that if we had 
beene maister of suche a servante, of whose doinges 
our selfe have had these many yeres noe small 
experience, we woulde rather have lost the best cittye 
of our dominions, then have loste such a worthye 
councellor. Which matter was by the same Sir 
Thomas Elliott to my selfe and my wife, to Maister 
Clemente and his wife, to Maister John Heywood 
and his wife, and unto divers others his frendes 
accordingly reported. 
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LETTER L .SIR THOMAS MORE TO MAR- 
GARET ROPER. 

W HEN I was before the lordes at Lambeth/ I was 
the first that was called in, albeit that maister 
doctour the vicar of Croidon^ was come before me, 
and divers other. After the cause of my sending for, 
declared unto me (whereof I somewhat mervailed in my 
mind, considering that they sent for no mo temporall 
men*^but me) I desired the sight of the othe, which 
they shewed me under the great seale. Than desired 
I the sight of the act of the succession,^ which was 
delivered me in a printed roi. After which redde 
secretly by my self, and the othe considred with the 
acte, I shewed unto them, that my purpose was not 
to put any faute, either in the acte or any man that 
made it, or in the othe or any man that sware it, nor 
to condempne the conscience of any other man. But 
as for my selfe in good fayth my conscience so moved 
me in the mater, that though I would not deny to 
swere to the succession, yet unto that othe that there 
was offred me, I could not swere without the jubard- 


* The Commissioners appointed to receive the oath : Cromwell, 
Cranmer, Audeley the Chancellor, and others. More was summoned 

April 13, 1534. 

* Rowland Phillips, Canon of St. Paul’s. More gives (a few lines 
lower) an amusing account of his boisteious manner. This is the man 
who, as the marginal note tells us, was tremendously eager to be made 
first Bishop of Utopia. 

* No more laymen—/.^. More was the only layman present. 

* The Act of March, 1534. The words of the oath were not 
prescriLed by the Act, but were framed by the Commission. 
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ing ^ of my soule to perpetual dampnacion.* And that 
if they doubted whither I did refuse the othe onely for 
the grudge of my conscience, or for any other fantasy, 

I was redy therein to satissfy them be mine oth.® 
Which if they trusted not, what should they be the 
better to give me any othe. And if they trusted that 
1 would therein swere true, than trusted I that of 
their goodnes they would not move me to swere the 
othc that they offred me, perceiving thkt for to swere it, 
was against my conscience. Unto this my lord chaun- 
celler saide, that they all were verye sorye to here 
me saye thus, and se me thus refuse the othe. And 
they sayde all, that on thyre fay the I was the very fyrst 
that ever refused it : which would cause the kinges 
highnes to conceve great suspicion of me and great 
indignacion toward me. And therwith they shewed 
•me the roll, and let me se the names of the Jprdes 
and the commons which had sworne. and subscribed 
their names alredy,'^ Which notwithstanding when 
they saw that I refused to swere the same my self, 
not blaming any other man that had sworne, I was 
in conclusion commaunded to goe downe into the 
gardein. And thereuppon I taried in the olde burned 
chambre that loketh into the gardein, and would not 
goe downe because of the heate. In that time saw 
I mayster doctour Lattemer come into the gardein, 
and there walked he with divers other doctours and 
chapleins of my lorde of Canterburye. And very 
mery I saw him, for he laughed, and toke one or twaine 
aboute the nekke so handsomely, that if they had 
ben women, I would have went ^ he had ben waxen 
wanton. After that came maister doctour Wilson 

^ Jeoparding, endangering. 

• The oath required the complete repudiation of any foreign authority, 
e.g, the Pope. 

• le, he was ready to swear loyalty to the Act of Succession in so far 
as it made disposition of the Crown. 

^ These subscribers were all members of Parliament. 

• Weened, thought. 
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forth from the lordes, and was with tvvoo gentilmen 
brought by me, and gentilmanly sent streight unto 
the towre. What time my lord of Rochester^ was 
called in before theim, that can I not tell. But at 
night I hard that he had ben before them, but where 
he remained that night, and so forthe till he was sent 
hither, I never hard. I hard also that maister vicare 
of Croydon, and all the remenant of the priestes of 
London that were sent for, w^er sworne : and that 
they had such favour at the counsels hande, that they 
were not lingered, nor made to dance any long 
attendance to their travaile and coste, as sutours were 
sometime wont to be, but were spedde a pace to their 
gret comfort : so farre forth that maister vicar of 
Croidon, either for gladnes or for drines,^ or els that 
it might be .sene, Quod ille notus erat pontifici,® went 
to my lordes buttry barre, and called for drinke, and 
drankl^ valde familiariter.^ Whan they had plaied 
their pageant, and were gone out of the place, than 
was I called in againe. And than was it declared 
unto me, what a nomber had sworne ever sins I went 
aside, gladly without any sticking. Wherein I laid 
no blame in no man, but for mine own self aunswered 
as before. Now as well before as than, they some- 
what laide unto me for obstinacye, that wheras before, 
sith I refused to swere, I would not declare any speciall 
part of that othe that grudged my conscience, and 
open the cause wherefore. For thereunto I had said 
unto them, that I fearid least the kinges highnes 
woulde as they sayde, take displeasure inough toward 
me for the only refusel of the othe.^ And that if I 
should open and disclose the causes why, I should 
therwith but further exasperate hys highnes, which I 
woulde in no whise do, but rather wold I abyde all 
the daunger and harme that might come toward me, 

‘ Bishop Fisher. * Dryness. 

• That he was on familiar terms with the Archbishop. 

• “ Mighty familiarly,” as one might say colloquially. 

• For refusal of the oath alone, without adding other cause of anger. 
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than gyve hys highnes any occasion of further dis- 
pleasure, than the offring the othe unto me of pure 
necessitie constrained me. Howbeit when they divers 
times imputed this to me for stubbernes and obstinacy, 
that I would neither swere the othe, nor yet declare 
the causes why, I declined thus farre toward them, 
that rather than I would be accompted for obstinate, 
I wold upon the kinges gracious licens, or rather his 
such commaundement had,^ as might be my sufficient 
warrant, that rny declaracion should not offend his 
highnes, nor put me in the daunger of anye of hys 
statutes, I would be content to declare the causes in 
writing, and over that to give an othe in the beginning 
that if I might find those causes by any man in such 
wise aunswered, as I might thinke mine own conscience 
satisfied, I would after that with all mine hart swere 
the principal othe to. To this I was aunswerecL*that 
thoughe the kinge woulde give me Keens under his 
letters patent, yet wold it not serve against the statute. 
Whereto I said, that yet if I had them, I wold stand 
to the trust of his honour at my parel^ for the re- 
menaunt. But yet thinketh me loe, that if I maye 
not declare the causes without perill, than to leave 
them undeclared is no obstinacye. My lord of Canter- 
burye taking hold upon that that I saide, that I 
condempned not the consciences of them that sware, 
said unto me that it aperd well, that I did not take 
it for a very sure thing and a certaine, that I might 
not lawfullye swer it, but rather as a thing uncertain 
and doubtfull. But than (said my lorde) you knowe 
for a certenty and a thynge without dout, that you 
be bounden to obey your soverain lorde your king. 
And therefore are ye bounden to leave of^ the dout 
of your unsure consciens in refusing the othe, and 
take the sure waye in obeiyng of your prince and swere 
it. Now al was it so, that in mine own mind me 

' His commandment received to this effect. * Peril, 

• To stay, or stop. 
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thought my self not concluded, yet this argument 
semed me sodenly so suttle, and namely with such 
authorite coming out of so nob’e a prelates mouth, 
that I could againe aunswere nothing thereto but only 
that I thought my self I might not well do so, because 
that in my consciens thys was one of the cases in 
which I was bounden that I shoulde not obey my 
prince, syth that whatsoever other folke thought in 
the matter (whose consciens or learning I would not 
condempne nor take uppon me to judge). Yet in 
my consciens the trouth semed on the tother side. 
Wherein I had not enformed my consciens neither 
sodenly nor sleightlye, but by long leisour and dili- 
gent searche for the matter. And of trouth if that 
reason may conclude, than have we a readye way to 
avoide all parplexities. For in whatsoever matter 
the dactours stand in gret doubt, the kinges com- 
maundement giVen upon whither side he list, foyleth 
all the doutes.^ Than saide my Lorde of Westminster 
to me, that how soever the matter semed unto mine 
owne minde, I had cause to fere that mine owne minde 
was erroniouse, when I se the gret couns.iil of the 
realme determine of my mind the contrary, and that 
therefore I ought to change my consciens. To that 
I aunswered, that if there were no mo but my selfe 
upon my side, and the whole parlement upon the 
tother, I woulde be sore afraid to leane to my owne 
minde only again.ste so many. But on the other side, 
if it so be, that in some thinges for which I refuse 
the othe, I have as I thinke I have, upon my part 
as great a counsail and a greater to, I am not than 
bounden to change my consciens, and conforme it to 
the counsail of one realme against the general counsaile 
of Christendome. Upon this maister Secretary as 
he that tenderly favoreth me, saide and swere a gret 

* What More suggests here as preposterous, was urged seriously by 
Hobbes. Truth, he tells as in effect, is that which the Goveramenl of 
the day would have us believe. 
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othe, that he had lever that his own onely sonne" 
(which is of trouth a goodly yong gentilman, and 
shall I trust come to much worship) had lost his 
hedde, than that I should thus have refused the oth. 
For surely the kinges hyghnes woulde now conceive 
a great suspicion against me, and think that the 
matter of the nonne of Canterburye was all contrived 
by my drift. To which I saide that t^e contrary was 
true and well knowen. And whatsoever shoulde mis- 
happe me, it laye not in my power to helpe it 
without the perill of my soule. Then did my Lorde 
chauncellour repete before me my refusell unto maister 
Secretarye, as to hym that was going unto the kinges 
grace. And in rehersing, his lordship repeted again, 
that I denied not but was content to swere unto the 
succession. Whereunto I sayde, that as for that pointe 
I woulde be content, so that I might se my othe in 
that pointe so framyd in suche a manner as might 
stand with my consciens. Than said my lord : Mary,' 
maister Secreteyre marke that to, that he will not 
swere that neyther, but under some certaine manner. 
Verely no my Lorde, quoth I, but that I wyll see it 
made in suche wyse fyrst, as I shal my selfe se, that 
I shall neyther be forsworne, nor sware agaynste my 
conscience. Surely as to sware to the succession I 
see no perill. But I thought and thinkc it reason 
that to mine owne othe I looke well my selfe, and be 
of counsay le also in the fassion, and never entended 
to swere for a pece, & set my hande to the whole 
othe.* Howbeit as helpe me God, as towching the 
whole othe, I never withdrewe any man from it, nor 
never advised any to refuse it, nor never put, nor wil 
put any scruple in anye mannes hedde, but leave 
everye manne to hys own conscience. And me 
thynketh in good faith that so were it good reason 
that every man shoulde leave me to myne. 

^ The familiar exclamation : “ By Mary,” or Marry.” 

* Le, he would not swear a part of the oath and find that he had 
iworn the whole. 
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LETTER IL SIR THOMAS MORE TO MAR- 
GARET ROPER, WRITTEN WITH A COAL. 

M YNE own good doughter, our lorde be thanked 
I am in good helthe of bodye, and in good 
quiet of minde : and of worldly thynges I no more 
desyer then I have. I beseche hym make you all 
mery in the hope of heaven. And such thynges as 
I somewhat longed to talke with you all, concerning 
the worlde to come, our Lorde put theim into your 
myndes, as I trust he dothe, and better to, by his 
holy spirite : who blesse you and preserve you all. 
Written wyth a cole by your tender loving father, 
who in hys pore prayers forgctteth none of you all, 
nor your babes, nor your nurses, nor your good 
husbandes, nor your good husbandes shrewde ^ wyves, 
nor your fathets shrewde wyfe neither, nor our other 
frendes. And thus fare yc hartely well for lacke of 
paper. 

Thomas More knight. 

Our Lorde kepef me continuallye true faithfull 
and playne, to the contrarye whereof I beseche hym 
hartelye never to suffer me live. For as for longe 
life (as I have often tolde the Megge) I neyther looke 
for, nor long for, but am well content to goe, yf God 
call me hence to morowe. And I thanke our lorde, 
I knowe no person living, that I woulde had one 
philippe^ for my sake: of whiche minde I am more 
gladde then of all the wwlde besyde. 

Recommend me to your shrewde wil,® and mine 
other sonnes, and to John Harris my frende, and 
your selfe knoweth to whome els, and to my shrewde 
wife above all, and God preserve you all and make 
and kepe you his servantes all. 

* Used in a pleasant sense several limes in this letter. 

* Insignificant trouble. 

• W'iliiarn Roper, Margaret’s husband. 
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LETTER III. SIR THOMAS MORE TO 
MARGARET ROPER.^ 

O UR lorde blisse you. If I had not ben my derely 
beloved doughter at a firme and fast point, I 
truste in goddes greate mercy this good great while 
before, your lamentable letter had not ^ abashed 
me, surely farre above al other thynges, of which I 
heare divers times not a fewe terrible towarde me. 
But surely they all touched me never so nere, nor 
were so grevous unto me, as to se you my wel-beloved 
childe, in such vehement piteous maner, labour to 
parswade unto me, the thing wherin I have of pure 
nccessitie for respect unto myne owne soule, so often 
given )ou so precise aunswcre before. Wherein as 
touching the pointes of your letter, I can mak^ none 
aunswere. For 1 dout not but you well remembre, 
that the matters which move my conscience, (with- 
out declaracion whereof I can nothing touche the 
pointes) 1 have sondry times shewed you that I will 
disclose theim to no man. Arid therefore doughter 
Margaret, I can in this thing no further, but like as 
you labour me againe to folow your mind, to desire 
and praye you both againe, to leave of^ such labour, 
and with my former aunsweres to holde your selfe 
content. A deadly grief unto me, and much more 
deadly than to here of mine own death, (for the 
fere thereof, I thanke our lorde, the fere of hell, the 
hope of heaven, and the passion of Christ dailye more 
and more as wage) is, that I perceive my good sonne 
your husband, and }ou my good doughter, and my 
good w) fe, and mine other good children and innocent 
frendes, in gret dyspleasure, and daunger of great 

* Margarefs letter was written, not with the intention of shaking 
More's faith, but as a means of gaining Cromweil’s favour, that she 
might get free and frequent access to her father. 

^ To stop. 
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harme thereby. The let^ whereof while it lyeth not 
in my hand, I can no further but commit all to god. 
Nam in manu dei (saieth the scripture) cor regis est, 
et sicut divisiones aquarum quocunque voluerit impellit 
illud.^ Whose hyghe goodnes I most humbly besech 
to enclyne the noble hart of the kinges highnes to the 
tender favour of you al, and to favour me no better 
than god and .my self know that my faithfull hart 
toward hym and my daily praiour for him, do deserve. 
For surely if his highnes might inwardlye se my true 
minde suche as god knoweth it is, it wold (I trust) 
sone aswage his high displesure. Which while I can 
in this world never in such wise shew, but that his 
grace may be parswaded to belevc the contrarie of 
me, I can no further go, but put all in the handes of 
him for fere of whose displeasure for the savegard of 
my s5ule stirred by mine owne conscience, (without 
insectacion or reproche laicing to anye other mans) 
I siiff'er and endure thys trouble. Out of which I 
beseche him to bringe me, when his wil shalbe, into 
his endles blisse of heaven, and in the meane while, 
give me grace and you both in al our agonies and 
troubles, devoutly to resorte prostrate unto the re- 
membrance of that bitter agonye, which our saviour 
suffred before his passion at the mount. And if we 
diligently so do, I verely trust we shal find therein 
great comfort and consolacion. And thus my derc 
doughter the blessed spirite of Christe for hys tender 
mercy governe and guide you all, to his pleasure and 
your weale and comfortes, bothe bodye and soule. 
Your tender loving father 

Thomas More knight. 


* Prevention. 

* “The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord, a3 the rivers of 
water : he lurneth it whithersoever he will.” — Prov. xxi. i. 

* Persecution. 
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LETTER IV. MARGARET ROPER TO SIR 
THOMAS MORE.i 

M YNE owne good father ; it is to me no little 
comfort, sith I cannot talk with you by such 
means as I wold, at the least way to delight my selfe 
among in this bytter tyme of your absens, by such 
meanes as I maye, by as often writing to you, as 
shalbe expedient, and by reading againe and againe 
your most fruitfull and delectable letter, the faithfull 
messenger of your verye verteous and ghostly minde, 
rid from all corrupt love of worldely thinges, and fast 
knitte onely in the love of god, and desire of heaven, 
as becommeth a very true worshipper and a faithfull 
servant of god, which I doute not, good fether, 
holdeth his holy hand over you, and shall (as he hath) 
preserve you both body and soule (ut sit mens sana 
in corpore sano) and namely, nowe when you have 
abjected^ all earthly consolacions, and resined your selfe 
willinglye gladly and fully for hys love to his holye 
proteccion. Farther what thinke you hath bene our 
comfort syns your departing from us ? Surely the 
experiens we have had of your life past, and godly 
conversacion, and wholesome counsail, and vertuous 
example, and a surety not onely of the continuance of 
that same, but also a grete encrese by the goodnes of 
our lorde to the great reste and gladnes of your hart 
devoide of al erthly dregges, and garnished wyth the 
noble vesture of heavenly vertues, a pleasant palles 
for the holy spirite of God to rest in, who defende you 
(as I doute not good father but of his goodnes he 
wyll) from all trouble of minde and of body, and 
gyve me your moste loving obedient doughter and 
handmaide, and all us your children and frendes, to 
folow that that we praise in you, and to our onely 

* In reply to the letter above. 


• Cast down. 
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comforte rcmembre “and comin together of you, that 
we may in conclusion mete with you, mine owne dere 
father, in the blysse of heaven to which our most 
mercifull lorde hathe bought us with his precious 
blood. 

Your owne most loving obedient doughter and 
bedesw^oman Margaret Roper, which desireth above 
all worldly thirjges to be in John a woodes ^ stede to 
do you some service. But we live in hope that we 
shal shortly receve you againe. I pray god hartely 
we may, if it be his holy vvil. 


LETTER V. ’ SIR THOMAS MORE TO ALL 
HIS FRIENDS, WRITTEN WITH A COAL.^ 

'^1^0 all my loving frendes. For as much as being 
X in prison, I cannot tel what nede I may have, 
or what necessitie I maye happc to stand in, I hartely 
besech you all, that if my welbeloved doughter 
Margaret Roper (which onely of al my frendes hath 
by the kinges gracious favour licens to resort unto me) 
doe any thinge desire of any of you, of suche thinge 
as I shall hap to neede, that it may like you no lesse 
to regarde and tender it, then if I moved it unto you 
and required it of you parsonally present my self. 
And I besecheyou all to pray for me, and I shall pray 
for you. 

Your faithful lover and pore bedeman 

Tho. More knight prisoner. 

^ John a Wood was More's servant, who was allowed to attend 
on hina. 

Margaret at last gained permission to visit her father. By her he 
circulated this message to his friends. 
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LETTER VI. LADV ALTNGTON ^ TO 
MARGARET ROPER. 

S YSTER ROPER with all my heart I recommend 
me unto you, thanking you for all kyndnesse. 
The cause of my wrytynge at thys time is, to shew 
you that at my coming home, within ij howres after, 
my lord chauncellour did come to take a course at 
a bucke in our parke, the which was to my husband 
a greate coumfort, that it wold please him so to dooe. 
Then when lie had taken hys pleasure and kilde his 
dere, he wente to syr Thomas Barnestons to bed : 
where I was the next day with him at his desyre, 
the which I could not say naye to, for me thought 
he dyd byd me heartelye : and most especially^ be- 
cause I would speake to him for my* father. And 
when I sawe my tyme, I did desyre hym as humbly 
as I coulde, that he would (as I have heard say that 
he hath been) be still good lord unto my father. 
Fyrst he aunswered me that he woulde be as gladde 
to dooe for hym as for his father, and that (he sayd) 
did appeare very well, when the matter of the nonne*'* 
was iayd to his charge. And as for thys other matter, 
he mervayled that my father is so obstinate in his 
owne conceite, in that that every bodye went furth 
withall, save onelye the blynde bysshoppe® and he. 
And in good faythe (sayde my lorde) I am very 
gladde that I have no learning, but in a fewe of 
Esopes fables, of the which I shal tel you one. Ther 
was a countrey in the which ther wer almoste none 
but fooles, saving a fewe whiche were wise, and they 
by theyr wisdom knew, that ther shold fall a great 
rayne, the which shoulde make all theym fooles, that 

* Daughter of More’s second wife ; wife of Sir Giles Alington. 

• /.f, the Holy Maid of Kent. 

• John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. 
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shoulde be fowled^ or met therwith. They seeyng 
that, made them caves under the ground till all the 
ra) ne was paste. Than they came furth, thinking to 
make the fooles dooe what they lyste, and to rule 
theym as they woulde. But the fooles woulde none 
of that, but woulde have the rule themselves for all 
theyr craft. And when the wyse men saw that they 
collide not obteyn theyr purpose, they wished that 
they had been in the rayne, and had defoyled ® the) r 
clothes with them. When this tale was tolde, my 
lord dyd laugh very merely.® Than I sayd to hym, 
that for al hys mery fable, I did put no doutes, but 
that he woulde be good lord unto my father when he 
sawe hys tyme. He saydc, I woulde not have your 
father so scrupulous of hys conscience. And then he 
tolde me another fable, of a Lyon, an Asse, and a 
wolf® and of theyr confession. Fyrst the Lyon con- 
fessed that h^ had devowred al the beastes that he 
could come by. H is confessour assoyled hym,* because- 
he was a king, and also it was his nature so to doocr 
Than came the poore Asse, and sayde that he tooke 
but one strawe out of hys maisters shoe for hunger, 
by the meanes whcrof he thought that his maist* r 
did take colde. Hys confessour coulde not assoile 
this great trespas, but by and by sent hym to the 
byshop. Than came the woolfe and made his con- 
fession, and he was straytly commaunded that he 
shoulde not passe vi pence at a meale. But when 
the sayde woolfe had used this dyet a little whyle, 
he waxed very hungry, in so much that on a day 
when he saw a cowe with her calfe come by him, he 
sayd to himselfe, I am very hungry, and fa) ne would 
I eate, but that I am bound by my gostly father. 
Notwithstanding that, my conscience shall judge me. 
And than if that be so, than shall my conscience be 
thus, that the cowe doth seme to me now but woorth 

' Soiled, cr wet by it. * Defiled. 

* Merrily. * Absolved him. 
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a grote. And then if the cowe be but woorthe a grote, 
than is the calfe but woorth ij pence. So did the 
woolfe eate both the cowe and the calfe. Now my 
good sister, hath not my lordc tolde me ij prety 
fables. In good fayth they pleased me nothing, nor 
1 wist not what to say, for I was abashed of this 
aunswer. And I see no better suite than to almightie 
god. For he is the comforter of all sorowes, and 
will not fayle to send his coumfort tO' his servauntes 
when they have most nede. Thus fare ye well mine 
own good sister. Written the monday after saint 
Lawrence in haste. 

Your sister Alice Alington. 


LETTER VIL-~~TO LADY ALINGTON.^ 

W HEN I came next unto my father after, me 
thoughte it both convenient ^ and necessary, 
to shew him your letter. Convenient, that he might" 
thereby see your loving laboure taken for hym, 
Necessarye, that sith he might perceive therby, that 
if he stande still in this scruple of hys conscience, 
(as it is at the least wyse called by many that are 
his frendes and wyse) al his frendes that seme most 
able to dooe him good, either shall finally forsake 
him, or peradventure not be hable in dede to do him 
anye good at all. And for these causes, at my next 
being with him after your letter received, when I had 
a while talked with him, fyrst of his diseases both in 
his brest of olde, and his reynes^ nowe, by reason 
of gravel! and stone, and of the crampe also that 
dyvers nightes grypeth hym in his legges, and that 
I found by his woordes that they wer not much 

* Whether thys aunswer wer writen by Syr Thomas More in his 
daughter Ropers name, or by her seife, it is nOt certaynelye knowea, 

• Fit, becoming. ’ Kidneys, bladder. 
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encreased, but continued after theyr maner that they 
did before, sometime very sore and sometime little 
grief, and that at that time I found him out of payn, 
and as one in his case mighte, metelye ^ well minded, 
after oure vij Psalmes and the letany said, to sit and 
talke and be merye, beginning fyrst with other 
thinges, of the good coumfort of my mother, and the 
good order of my brother and all my sisters, dis- 
posing themseff every day more and more to set litle 
by the world, and drawe more and more to God, and 
that his housholde, hys neighbors, and other good 
frendes abrode, diligently remembred him in their 
prayers, I added unto this : I pray god good father 
that theyr prayers and ours and your owne therwith, 
may purchase of god the grace, that you may in this 
great matter (for which you stand in this trouble, 
and for your trouble all we also that love you) take 
such a waye by time, as standing with the pleasure 
of god, may content and please the king, whom ye 
have alwaye founden so singularly gracious unto you, 
that if ye shoulde stifly refuse to doe the thing that 
wer his pleasure, which god not displeased you might 
do (as many great wise and well learned men say 
that in this thing you may) it wold both be a great 
blot in your woorship in every wise mannes opinion, 
and as my selfe have heard some say (such as your 
selfe have alway taken for well learned and good) 
a perill unto your soule also. But as for that point 
(father) wil 1 not be bolde to dispute upon, sith I 
truste in God and your good mynde that ye will 
looke surely therto. And your learning I know for 
suche, that I wot well you can. But one thing is ther 
which I and other your frendes fynd and perceive 
abrode, whiche but if it be shewed you, you may 
peradventure to your greate perill, mistake, and hope 
for lesse harm (for as for good I wot wel in this world 
of this matter ye looke for none) than I sore feare me, 

‘ Properly. 
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shall be likelye to fall to you. For I assure you 
father, I have received a letter of late from my sister 
Alington, by whiche I see well that if ye change not 
your mind, you are likelye to lose al those frendes 
that are hable to do you any good. Or if ye leese 
not their good wils, you shal at the least wise lese the 
effect therof, for any good that they shalbe hable to 
dooe you. With this my father smyled upon me and 
saide : what maistres Eve (as I called you when you 
came first) hath my daughter Alington plaied the 
serpent with you, and with a letter set you a woorke 
to come tempte your father again, and for the favour 
that you beare him labour to make him sweare 
against his conscience, and so send him to the devil ? 
And after that, he loked sadly agayne, and earnestly 
said unto me, Daughter Margaret, we two have talked 
of this thinge ofter than twyse or thrise. And the 
same tale in effect, that you tell me ’now therin, and 
the same feare too, have you twise told me before, and 
I have twise aunswered you too, that in this matter 
if it were possible for me to dooe the thing that might 
content the kinges grace, and god therewith not 
offended, ther hath no man taken this othe already 
more gladly than I would dooe : as he that rcckoneth 
himself more diepelye bounden unto the kynges hygh- 
nesse, for his most singular bountie, many wa) es shewed 
and declared, than any of them all besyde. But sith 
standing my conscience I can in no wyse dooe it, and 
that for the instruction of my conscience in the matter, 
I have not sleightly looked, but by many yeres 
studied and advisedly considred, and never could yet 
see nor heare the thing, nor I thinke I never shal, that 
could enduce mine own mind to think otherwise than 
I do, I have no maner remedy, but god hathe geven 
me to that straight,^ that either I must dedly displease 
him, or abide an3e worldly hatme that he shal for 
mine other sinnes, under name of this thyng, suffer to 

* Strait, difficulty, distress. 
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fall upon me. Whereof (as I before thys have told 
you to^) I have ere I came here, not left unbethought 
nor unconsidered, the very worst and the uttermost 
that can by possibilitie fall. And albeit that I know 
mine own frailtie ful well, and the natural faintnes of 
mine own heart, yet if I had not trusted that god shold 
geve me strength rather to endure al thinges, than 
offend him by ^swearing ungodly against mine own 
conscience, you may be very sure I woulde not have 
come here. And sith I looke in this matter but only 
unto god, it maketh me little matter, though men cal 
it as it please them, say it is no conscience but a 
foolish scruple. At this word I toke a good occasion, 
and said unto him thus : In good faith father for my 
parte, I neither doo, nor it cannot become me, either 
to mistrust your good minde or your learnyng. But 
becausfe you speake of that that some calle it but a 
scruple, 1 assure you you shall see by my sisters 
letter, that one of the greateste estates in this realme,^ 
and a man learned too, and (as I dare say your self 
shal thinke when you know him, and as you have 
already right effectuallye prooved him) your tender 
frend and very speciall good lord, accounteth your 
conscience in this matter, for a right simple scruple. 
And you may be sure he saith it of good mind, and 
lyeth no litle cause. For he saith, that where you 
say your conscience mooveth you to this, all the 
nobles of this realme, and almost all other men too, 
go boldly furth with the contrary, and sticke not 
thereat, save only your self and one other man : ® 
whom though he be right good and very well learned 
too, yet would I wene * few that love you, geve you the 
counsa) le against al other menne, to leane to his 
minde alone. And with this word I toke him your 

• Two, t.e. Margaret and Lady Alington. 

• It troubles me but little. 

• John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. 

• Yet I think that few who love you would give, etc. 
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letter, that he might see my wordes wer not fayned, 
but spoken of his mouth, whom he much loveth and 
estemeth highly. Therupon he read over your letter. 
And when he came to the end, he began it afresh 
and read it over again. And in the reading he made 
no maner haste, but advised it laisorly,^ and pointed 
every word. And after that he pawsed, and than 
thus he said. Forsooth daughter Margaret, I find my 
daughter Alington such as I have ever found her, 
and I trust ever shal, as naturally minding me as you 
that are mine owne. Howbeit, her take I verely for 
mine own too, sith I have maried her mother and 
brought up her of a child as I have brought up you, 
in other thinges and in learning both, wherein I 
thanke God she fyndeth now some fruite, and 
bringeth her own up very verteously and well. 
Wherof god I thanke him hath sent, her good* store, 
oure lord preserve them, and sende her much joy of 
them, and my good sonne her gentle husbande too, 
and have mercye on the soule of mine other good 
sonne her fyrst : I am daily bedeman ^ (and so write 
her) for them all. In this matter, she hath used 
her self like her self, wisely and like a very daughter 
toward me and in the ende of her letter, geveth as 
good counsel as any man that wit hath wold wish, 
god geve me grace to folowe it, and god reward her 
for it. Now daughter Margaret as for my lord, I not 
only thinke, but have also found it, that he is un- 
doutedly my singuler good lord. And in mine other 
busines concerning the sely nunne, as my cause was 
good and clere, so was he my good lord therin, and 
maister Secretary my good master too. For which I 
shall never cease to be faithful bedeman for them 
both, and daily doe I by my trouth, praye for them 
as I pray for my selfe. And whensoever it shold 

* Deliberated it leisurely. 

* I pray daily (a beadsman was really an endowed prayer-reciter ; 
but generally the word is used of any faithful intercessor). 
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happen (which I trust in god shall never happen) that 
I be found other than a true man to my prince, let 
them never favor me neither of them both, nor of 
trouth no more it could become them to do. But in 
this matter Megge to tell the trouth betwene thee 
and me, my lords Esops fables do not gretly move 
me. But as his wisdom for hys pastime told them 
merely^ to min£ owne daughter,^ so shal I for my 
pastime, aunswer them to thee Megge that arte mine 
other. The fyrst fable of the rayne that washte 
away al their wittes that stode abrode when it 
fell, I have heard oft ere this : It was a tale so 
often told among the kinges counsel by my lorde 
Cardinall when hys grace was chauncellour, that I 
cannot lightlye forgeatte it. For of trouth in 
times past when variance began to fall betwene the 
Empefour and .the frenche king, in such wise that 
they were lykely and dyd in dede, fall together at 
warre, and that ther wer in the counsayle here some- 
time sundry opinions, in which some were of the 
mynde that they thoughte it wisedome, that we 
should sit stil and let them alone : but evermore 
again.st that way, my lord used this fable of those 
wy.se men, that because they would not be washed 
with the rayn that shold make all the people fooles, 
went them -self in caves, and hid them under the 
ground. But when the rayne had once made all the 
remenant fooles, and that they came out of theyr 
caves and wold utter their wisdome, the fooles agreed 
together agaynst them, and there all to bet^ them. 
And so sayd his grace, that if we woulde be so wyse 
that we woulde sitte in peace whyle the fooles foughte, 
they woulde not fayle after, to make peace and agree 
and fall at length all upon us. I will not dispute 
upon hys graces counsayle, and I truste we never 

* Merrily. 

* Really, “ my one daughter” — balanced later by “ my other.* ** 

» Beat. 
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made warre but, as reason woulde. But yet this fable 
for hys parte, dydde in hys dayes help the king and 
the realme to spend manye a fayre penye. But that 
geare is passed, and hys grace is gone our lorde 
assoyle^ his soule. And therefore shall I nowe come 
to thys Esopes fable, as my Lorde full merelye layde 
it furth for me. If those wyse menne, Megge, when 
the rayn was gone at theyr coming abrode, where 
they found all menne fooles, wished themselves 
fooles too, because they could not rule them, than 
semeth it that the foolysh rayne was so sore a 
showre, that even thorowe^ the grounde it sanke into 
theyr caves and powred downe uppon theyr heades, 
and wette theim to the skynne, and made theim more 
nodies ^ than them that stoode abrode. For if they 
had had anye witte, they myght well see, that thoughe 
they had been fooles too, that thing wold not have 
suffysed, to make theim the rulers over the other 
fooles, no more than the tother fooles over them : 
and of so manye fooles all myght not be rulers. Now 
when they longed so sore to bere a rule among fooles, 
that so they so mighte, they would be gladde to 
leese^ their witte and be fooles to, the foolishe rayne 
hadde washed them metely® well. Howe be it, to 
saye the trouth, before the rayne came, if they 
thoughte that all the remenaunte should turne into 
fooles, and than either were so foolishe that they 
woulde, or so madde to thinke that they shoulde, so 
fewe rule so many fooles, and hadde not so much wit, 
as to consider that there are none so unruly as they 
that lacke witte and are fooles, than were these wyse 
menne starke fooles before the rayne came. Howe 
be it daughter Roper, whome my Lorde here taketh 
for the wyse menne, and whome he meaneth to be 
fooles, I cannot verye well geasse, I cannot reade well 
suche ryddles. For as Davus saythe in Therence : 

* Absolve, pardon. * Through. 

• Fools. * Lose. • Sufficiently 
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Non sum Oedipus. I may say you wot well : Non 
sum Oedipus sed Morus, which name of myne what 
it signifeyeth in Greke, I nede not tell you.^ But I 
truste my lorde reckoneth me amonge the fooles, and 
so reckon I my self, as my name is in greke. And I 
finde I thanke God, causes not a fewe, wherfore I so 
should in very dede. But surelye among those that 
long to be rewlers, God and myne owne conscience 
clerely knowetfi, that no man may truely noumber 
and reckon me. And I wene eche other mans con- 
science can tell himself the same, since it is so well 
knowen that of the kinges great goodnes, I was one 
of the greattest rewlers in thys noble realme, and that 
at myne owne great labour by his gret goodnes 
dyscharged.^ But whomsoever my lord meane for the 
wyse men, and whomsoever his lordeshypp take for 
the fo€>les, and whomsoever long for the rule, and who 
so ever long fdr none, I beseche our lord make us 
ail so wise as that we may every e man here so 
wiselye rule our self, in this tyme of teares, thys vale 
of miserye, thys symple wretched world (in which as 
Boece sayth,^ one man to be prowde that he beareth 
rule over other men, is much like as one mouce wold 
be proude to beare a rule over other mice in a barne) 
gocL I say geve us the grace so wisely to rule our self 
here, that when we shall hence in hast to mete the 
great spouse we be not taken slepers, and for lacke 

^ Oedipus solved the riddle of the Sphinx, and saved Thebes from 
the toll of men demanded by the monster. Mu>p6s means a fool ; and 
so More’s punning sentence really means, “I am no riddle-solver, but 
a fool. » 

* I.€. at my own very earnest request, he allowed me to resign. 

* Boethius, the famous Roman statesman and philosopher (born 
towards end of fifth century, a.d.), resembled More in many ways. 
He was the most upright of governors j but being accused of treason 
to his Sovereign, Theodoric, he was imprisoned and executed. Whi’e 
in prison he wrote his famous treatise De Consolatione Philmophiae^ 
which, though now known only to the curious, was for a thousand 
years one of the most popular books in Europe. Two notable English 
versions of it are King Alfred’s and Chaucer’s. The passage quoted 
occurs in Book II. (Prosa 6). 
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of light in our lampes, shyt out of heaven among the 
V. foolishe vyrgins. The second fable Marget semeth 
not to be Esopes. For by that the matter goeth all 
upon confession, it semeth to be fained since Chris- 
tendom began. ^ For in Grece before Christes daies 
they used not confession, no more the men than, than 
the beastes novve. And Esope was a Greke, and 
died long ere Christ was borne. But what ? who 
made it, maketh little matter. NorT envy not that 
Esope hath the name. But surely it is somwhat to 
subtil for me. For whom his lordship understandeth 
by the lyon and the wolfe, which both twayn con- 
fessed themselfe of ravin and devowring of al that 
came to their handes, and the tone ^ enlarged his con- 
science at his pleasure in the construccion of his 
penance, nor whom by the good discrete confessor 
that enjoyned the tone a little penance, aijd the 
tother none at all, and sente the poore Asse to the 
bysshop, of all these thinges can 1 nothing tel. But 
by the foolishe scrupelous Asse, that had so sore a 
conscience, for the taking of a straw for hungar out of 
hys maisters shoo, my lordes other woordes of my 
scruple declare, that his lordshyp merely ^ meant that 
by me : signifying (as it seemeth by that similitude) 
that of oversight and folye, my scrupulous conscience 
taketh for a gret perilous thynge towarde my soule, 
if I should sweare this othe, which thing as his 
lordship thinketh, wer in dede but a tryfle. And I 
suppose well Margaret as you tolde me right now, 
that so thinke many mo besyde, as well spirituall as 
temporal, anej that even of those, that for theyr learn- 
ing and their vertue, my self not a little esteme. And 
yet albeit that I suppose this to be true, yet beleve I 
not even very surely, that every’^e man so thynketh 
that ^ so saith. But though they did daughter, that 

* /,e* since the story turns upon confession, it must belong to the 
Christian era, 

* /,e, the one, * Merrily. 
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would not make much to me,^ not though I shoulde 
see my lorde of Rochester say the same, and sweare the 
oth himself before me too. For whereas you tolde 
me right now, that such as love me, wold not advyse 
me, that agaynst all other men, I should leane unto 
hys mind alone, verely daughter no more I dooe. 
For albeit that of very trouthe, I have hym in that 
reverent estimacion, that I reckon in this realm no 
one man, in wisdom, learning, and long approved 
vertue together, mete to be matched and compared 
with him, yet that in this matter I was not lead by 
him, very wel and plain appeareth, both in that I 
refused the oth before it was offred him and in that 
also that his lordship was content to have sworne of 
that oth (as I perceyved since by you when you 
moved me to the same) either somewhat more, or 
in some other maner than ever I mynded to doe. 
Verely daughtet 1 never entend (God being my good 
lorde) to pynne my soule at another mannes backe, 
not even the best man that I know this day living : 
for I knowe not whither he may happe to cary it. 
Ther is no man living, of whom whyle he liveth, I 
maye make my selfe sure. Some may dooe for favour 
and some may doo for feare, and so might they 
carye my soule a wrong way. And some might hap 
to frame himselfe a conscience, and thinke that while 
he did it for feare, god would forgeve it. And some 
may peradventure thinke that they will repente and 
be shriven therof, and that so shall god remit it them. 
And some may be peradventure of the mind, that if 
they say one thing and thinke the whyle the con- 
trary, god more regardeth their heart than their 
tonge, and that therfore their oth goeth upon that 
they thinke, and not upon that they say : as a woman 
resoned once, I trow daughter you wer by. But in 
good fayth Marget, I can use no such wayes in so 
great a matter: but lyke as if mine owne conscience 

* /./. **but even if they did, that would make no difference 10 me.’^ 
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served me, I would not let to do it ^ though ether men 
refused, so though other refuse it not, 1 dare not do 
it, mine owne conscience standyng agaynst it. If I 
had (as I tolde you) looked but lightly for the matter, 
I shold have cause to feare. But now have I so 
looked for it and so long, that I purpose at the least 
wyse to have no lesse regard unto my soule, than had 
once a poore honest man of the countrey, that was 
called Cumpanye. And with this, he’told me a tale, 
I wene I can skant tell it you agayne, because it 
hangeth upon some tearmes and ceremonies of the 
law. But as farre as I can call to mind my fathers 
tale was this, that ther is a court belongyng of course 
unto everye fay re, to dooe justice in such thynges 
as happen within the same.^ Thys courte hath a 
prety fond name, but I cannot happen on it but it 
begynneth with a pye, and the remenant goeth^much 
like the name of a knyght that I have' knowen I wis, 
and I trowe you too, for he hath been at my fathers 
ofte ere this, at such tyme as you wer there, a metely 
tall black man,^ hys name was syr William Pounder. 
But tut let the name of the court go for thys once, or 
call it if ye will a courte of pye syr William Pownder. 
A courte of But thys was the matter loe, that upon a 
Pypowdres tyme, at suche a courte holden at Bar- 
tylmewe fayre, there was an eschetour^ of London 
that had arested a man that was outelawed, and had 
seased hys goodes that he hadde brought into the 
fayre, tolly ng hy^m out of the fayre by a trayne.® 
The min that was arested and hys goodes seased 
was a northern manne, whiche by his frendes made 

* I would not hesitate to do it. 

* The Court of Piepowder (or the Court of Dusty Feet — or Pedlars) 
was held at fairs and markets to administer rough justice on the spot in 
case.:, of dispute. 

* Rather a silly name, but I cannot recall it. 

* A fairly tall, dark man. 

* A law-officer — originally appointed to take note of lapses of 
property to the Crown ; and so a sort of distress officer. 

* Carrying him aw^y by means of h‘s train or posse of men. 
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theschetour within the fayre to be arrested, upon an 
accion. I wot nere what, and so was he brought 
before the judge of the court of py syr William 
Pounder. And at the laste the matter came to a 
certayne ceremonye to be tryed by a quest of xij 
men, a jury as I remember they call it, or elles a 
perjury. Nowe had the clothman by frendshypp of 
the officers, founden the meanes to have all the quest 
almost, made of the northern men, such as had theyr 
boothes there standing in that fayre. Now was it 
come to the last daye in the after none, and the xij 
men had herd both the j:aities and theyr counsel tel 
their tales at the bane, and were fro the barre had 
into a place, to talke and common,^ and agree upon 
their sentence. Nay let me speke better in my termes 
yet, I trow the judge geveth the sentence, and the 
queste;^ tale is called a verdit. They wer skant come 
in together, but! the northern men were agreed, and 
in effect all the tother too, to cast our London 
eschetour. They thoughte ther neded no more to 
prove that he dyd wrong, than even the name of hys 
bare office alone. But than was ther among them as 
the devill wold, this honest man of another quarter, 
that was called Cumpany. And because the felowe 
semed but a fowle, and sate still and sayde nothing, 
they made no rekoning of hym, but sayd we be 
agreed now, come let us go geve our verdit. Than 
whan the powre felowe sawe that they made such hast, 
and his mind nothing gave him that way that theirs 
did (if their mindes gave them that way that they 
said) he prayde them to tary and talke upon the 
matter, and tell him such reason therin, that he 
might thinke as they did : and when he so shold do, 
he wold be glad to say with them, or els he sayde 
they must pardone him. For sith he had a soule of 
his own to kepe as they had, he must say as he 
thoughte for hys, as they must for theyrs. Whan 
* Commune. * To give damages against. 
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they herd thys, they wer half angry with him. What 
good felow (quod one of the northern men) whare 
wonnes thou ? ^ Be not we aleven here, and thou ne 
but one alone, and all we agreed ? whereto shouldest 
thou sticke } what is thy name gude felow ? Masters 
(quod he) my name is called Cumpany. Cumpany, 
quoth they, now by thy trouth gude felowe playe than 
the gude companion, come theron furth with us, and 
passe even for gude company. Wold god good 
maisters quoth the man agayn, that ther lay no more 
weight theron. Rut now when we shall hence and 
come before god, and that he shal send you to heaven 
for doing according to youre conscience, and me to 
the devill for dooyng againste myne, in passing at 
your request here for good company now, by god 
maister Dykonson (that was one of the northern 
mens names) if I shall than say to all you agayn, 
maisters, I went once for good corppany with you, 
which is the cause that I goe nowe to hell, play you 
the good felowes nowe agayn with me, as I went than 
for good cornpanye with you, so some of you goe now 
for good company with me. Wold ye goe maister 
Dikonson } nay naye, by our lady, nor never one of 
you all. And therfore must ye pardon me from 
passing as you passe, but if^ I thought in the matter 
as you doe, I dare not in such a matter pass for 
good company. For the passage of my poore soule 
passeth all good company. And when my father 
had told me thys tale, than sayde he ferther thus : I 
praye thee nowe good Margaret, tell me this, wouldest 
thou wishe thy poore father being at the lestwise 
somewhat learned, lesse to regard the peril of his 
soule than did there that honest unlearned man ? I 
medle not (you wot wel) with the concience of any 
man, that hath sworne : nor I take not upon me to be 
theyr judge. But now if they doe well, and that 
theyr concience grudge them not, if I with my 

* “ What is the matter with you?** • Unless. 
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conscience to the contrary, should e for good company 
passe on with them and sweare as they doe, when all 
our soules hereafter shall passe out of this world, and 
stand in judgement at the barre before the high 
judge, if he judge them to heaven and me to the 
devil, because I did as they did, not thinking as 
they thought, if I shold than say (as the good man 
Cumpany sayd) Myne olde goode lordes and frendes, 
naming such a iord and such, yea and some bishoppes 
peradventure of suche as I love best, I sware because 
you sware, and wente that way that you went, doe 
likewyse for me now, let me not go alone, if there be 
any good felowshippe with you, some of you come 
with me : by my trouth, Marget I may say to the in 
secret counsayle, here betwene us twayn (but let it 
goe no ferther I beseche the heartely) I fynde the 
frendship of thys wretched worlde so fide, that for any 
thing that I coyld trete or pray, that woulde for good 
felowshyp goe to the devill with me, amonge them all 
I wene should I not fynde one. And than by God 
Marget if ye thinke so too, best it is I suppose, that 
for any respecte of them, all were they ^ twyse as 
many moe as they be, I have my selfe a respecte to 
myne owne soule. Surely father quod I, without any 
scruple at all, you may be bolde I dare saye for to 
sweare that. But father, they that thynke you shold 
not refuse to sweare the thyng, that you see so manye 
so good menne and so well learned sweare before you, 
meane not that you shoulde sweare to beare theym 
felowshyp, nor to passe with theym for good coum- 
panye : but that the credence that you may with 
reason geve to theyr persones for theyr aforesayde 
qualities, shoulde well move you to thinke the oth 
such of it selfe, as every man maye well sweare with* 
oute perill of theyr soule, if theyr own private 
conscience to the contrarye be not the lette : and 
that ye well oughte and have good cause to chaunge 

^ Even if they were. 
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your owne conscience, in confyrmynge youre owne 
conscience to the conscience of so many other, namely 
being such as you knowe they be. And syth it is 
also by a lawe made by the parlement commaunded, 
they thynke that you be upon the peryll of youre 
soule, bounden to change and refourme your con- 
science, and confyrme your owne as I sa) d unto other 
mennes. Mary Marget (quod my father agayne) for 
the part that you playe, you play6 it not muche 
amysse. But Margaret fyrst, as for the lawe of the 
lande, thoughe everye man beynge borne and in- 
habityng therein, is bounden to the keepinge in 
everyo case upon some temporall payne, and in many 
cases upon payne of Goddes displeasure too, yet is 
there no manne bounden to sweare, that every lawe 
is well made, nor bounden upon the payne of 
Goddes dyspleasure, to perfourme any suche po) nte 
of the lawe, as were in dede unlaweful Of which 
maner kynd, that there maye suche happe to bee 
made in anye parte of chrystendome, I suppose no 
manne doubteth, the generall counsayle of the 
whole bodye of chrystendom evermore in that po}'nte 
excepte : which though it may make some thynges 
better than other, and some th) nges maye growe 
to that po) nte, that by another lawe they maye 
neede to be refourmed, yet to institute any thing 
in suche wyse to Goddes dysplesure, as at the 
making might not lawfully be perfourmed, the spirit 
of god that governcth his church, never hath yet 
suffred, nor never hereafter shall, hys whole catholike 
church lawfullye gathered together in a generall 
counsayle, as Chryste hathe made playne promises in 
scripture.^ Now if it so happe, that in anye par- 
ticular parte of chrystendome, there be a lawe made, 
that be suche, as for some parte thereof some menne 
thittke that the law of god cannot beare it, and some 
other thinke yes, the thing being in suche maner in 

• Ja* the voice of the Church in matters of faith is infallible*. 
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question, that thorow divers quarters of chrystendom, 
some that are good men and cunning,^ bothe of our 
owne dayes and before cure dav es thynke some one 
way, and some other of lyke learnynge and goodnesse 
th)nke the contrarye, in thys case he that thinketh 
agaynste the lawe, neither maye sweare that lawe 
lawefullye was made, standynge hys owne conscience 
to the contrarye, nor is bounden upon payne of 
goddes displeasure to chaunge hys owne conscience 
therein, for anye particuler lawe made any where, 
other than by the generall counsayle, or by a general 
fayth growen by the woorkinge of god universally 
thorowe all christen nacions : nor other authoritie 
than one of these twayne (except speciall revelacion 
and expresse commaundement of God) sith the 
contrarye opinions of good menne and well learned, 
as I putte you the case, made the understandynge of 
the scryptures doubtefull, I can see none that lawefully 
maye commaunde and compell anye man to chaunge 
his own opinion, and to translate his own conscience 
from the tone syde to the tother. For an ensaumple 
of some such maner thinges, I have I trow before this 
time tolde you, that whither our blessed lady wer 
conceved in originall sinne or not, was sometime in 
great question amonge the great learned men of 
Christendom. And whether it be yet decyded and 
determined by any generall counsayle, I remember 
not.^ But this I remember well, that notwithstanding 
that the feaste of her concepcion, was then celebrate 
in the churche (at the least wyse in dyvers provinces) 
yet was holy S. Barnarde, whiche as his manifold- 
bokes made in the lawde and prayse of our ladye 
dooe declare, was of as devoute affection towarde 
al thinges sowning® toward her commendacion, that 

* Learned. 

* The doctrine, often discussed, was not madei/(f Jide until 18^4, when 
is was promulgated by a decree of Pius IX. 

* fending. 
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he thought might well be verifyed or suffered, as 
any man was livinge, yet I saye was that holye 
devoute manne, agaynste that part of her prayse, as 
appereth well by a pistle^ of hys wherein he ryghte 
sore and with gret reason argueth ther against, and 
approuveth not the institucion of that feaste neither. 
]S3or he was not of thys mynde alone, but many other 
wel learned menne with hym, and ryghte holy menne 
too. No we was there on the tother syde, the blessed 
holye byshop Saynte Anselme, and he not alone 
neither, but many well learned and verye verteous 
also with him. And they bee both twayne holye 
sayntes in heaven, and many moe that wer on eyther 
side. Nor neither parte was there bounden to chaunge 
theyr opinion for thother, nor for anye prouvinciali 
counsayle eyther. But like as after the determinacion 
of a well assembled general counsayle, everye manne 
had been bounden to geve credence 'that waye, and 
confirme theyr owne conscience to the determinacion 
of the counsayle generalle, and than all they that 
helde the contrarye before, were for that holdynge 
oute of blame, so if before suche decision a man had 
agaynst his own conscience, sworn to mayntayn and 
defend the other side, he hadde not fayled to offende 
God very sore. But marye if on the tother side a 
man wolde in a matter take a way by hymselfe upon 
his owne mynde alone, or with some few, or with 
never so many, agaynste an evident trouth appearynge 
by the common fayth of christendome, thys conscience 
is verye damnable. Yea, or if it be not even fullye so 
playn and evident, yet if he see but himselfe, with 
farre the fewer parte, thinke the tone way, agaynste 
farre the more parte of as well learned and as good, 
as those are that affyrme the thing that he thinketh, 
thinking and affyrminge the contrary, and that of 
such folke as he hath no reasonable cause wherefore 
he shoulde not in that matter suppose, that those 
* Epistle, 
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which say they think against hys mynde, affyrme the 
tiling that they saye, for none other cause but for 
that they so thynke in dede, thys is of verye 
trouthe a verye good occasion to move him, and ye- 
not to compell him, to conforme his mynde and cont 
science unto theyrs. But Margaret, for what causes I 
refuse the othe, that thyng (as I have often tolde 
you) I wil never shew you, neither you nor no bodye 
elles, excepte the kinges hyghnes should like to com- 
maund me. Whiche if hys grace did, I have ere 
this tolde you therein howe obedientlye I have sayde. 
But surelye daughter I have refused it and doe, for 
mo causes than one. And for what causes soever I 
refuse it, thys am I sure, that it is well knowen, that 
of theym that have sworne it, some of the best lerned 
before the othe geven them, sayde and playne 
affyrmed the contrarye, of some suche thinges as they 
have ribwe swor;ne in the othe, and that upon theyr 
trouthe and theyr learninge than, and that not in 
haste nor sodaynely, but often and after greate 
diligence doone to seeke and fynde out the trouthe. 
That might be father (quod I) and yet since they 
myghte .see more, I will not (quod he) dispute 
daughter Margaret against that, nor missejudge any 
other mannes conscience, whiche lyeth in theyr owne 
hearte farre out of my sighte. But thys will I saye, 
that I never hearde my self the cause of their chaunge, 
by any new further thinge founden of aucthorilie, 
than as farre as I perceive they hadde looked on, and 
as I suppose, verye well wayed before. Nowe of the 
selfe same thinges that they saw before, seme some 
otherwyse unto theym nowe than they did before, I 
am for their sakes the gladder a greate deale. But 
anye thing that ever I sawe before, yet at thys daye 
to me they seme but as they did. And therfore, 
though they maye dooe otherwyse than they mighte, 
yet doughter I maye not. As for suche thynges as 
some men woulde happelye saye, that 1 myghte with 
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restson the lesse regard their change, for anye saumple 
of theym to be taken to the change of my conscience, 
because that the kepyng of the princes pleasure, and 
the avoyding of hys indignacion, the feare of the 
losing of theyr worldlye substaunce, with regarde 
unto the discoutnforte of theyr kindredde ahd theyr 
frendes, myght happe make some men either swere 
otherwise than they think, or frame theyr conscience 
a freshe to thinke otherwyse than they thoughte, 
anye suche opinion as thys is, will I not conceyve 
of theym. I have better hope of theyr goodnesse, 
than to thinke of theym so. For if suche thinges 
sholde have tourned theym, the same thynges hadde 
been likelye to make me dooe the same : for in good 
faythe I knewe fewe so faynte hearted as my selfe. 
Therfore will I Margaret by my will, thinke no worse 
of other folke in the thing that I knowe not., than I 
find in my self. But as I know well myne onely 
conscience^ causcth me to refuse the othe, so will I 
truste in God, that accordinge to theyr conscience 
they have receyved it and sworne. But whereas you 
thynk Marget, that they bee so man) e, moo than 
there are on the tother syde that thynke in this 
thynge as I thynke, surelye for your owne coumfort 
that you shall not take thoughte, th> nking that your 
father casteth hym selfe awaye so lyke a foole, that 
that he woulde jeobarde the losse of hys substaunce, 
and peradventure his bodye, withoute anye cause why 
he so shoulde for peryll of hys soule, but rather hys 
soule in peryll thereby too, to thys shall I saye to 
thee Marget, that in some of .my causes I nothing 
doubte at all, but that though not in this realms, yet 
in Chrystendome aboute, of those well-learned menne 
and vertuous that are yet alive, they be not the fewer 
part that are of my mynde. Besydes that, that it 
were ye wotte well possible, that some menne in thys 
realme too, thinke not so cleare the contrarye, as by 

* My conscience alone. 
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the otfier received they have sworne to say. Nowe 
thus farre foorth I saye for them that are yet ajyve. 
But goe me nowe to theym that are deadde before, 
and that are I trust in heaven, I am sure that it rs 
not the fewer parte of them, that all the tyme whyle 
they lived, thoughte in some of the thinges, that way 
that I think now. I am also Margaret of this thing 
sure ynough, that of thoie holy doctors and sayntes, 
which to be wkh God in heaven long ago no good 
christen man douteth, whose bokes yet at this day 
remayn here in mens handes, there thoughte in some 
suche thytiges as I thynke nowe. I say not that 
they thought al so, but surely such and so manye as 
will well appeare by their wry ting, that I praye god 
geve me the grace that my soule maye folow theyrs. 
And yet I she we you not all Marget that I have for 
my selfe in the sure discharge of my conscience. But 
for tlTe conclusion daughter Margaret of all this 
matter, as I have often tolde you, I take not uppon 
me neither to dyffine nor dyspute in these matters, 
nor I rebuke not nor impugne any other mans dede, 
nor I never wrote, nor so muche as spake in any 
company, anye woorde of reproche in anye thing that 
the parlement hadde passed, nor I medled not with 
the conscience of any other man, that either thinketh 
or saith he thinketh contrarye unto myne. But as 
concerning mine owne selfe, for thy coumfort shal I 
say daughter to thee, that mine own conscience in 
this mater (I damne ^ none other mans) is such as may 
well stand with mine owne salvacion, thereof am I 
Megge as sure, as that is, god is in heaven. And 
therfore as for al the remenant, goodes, landes, and 
life both, (if the chance sholde so fortune) sith this 
conscience is sure for me, 1 verelye trust in God, he 
shall rather strengthe me to beare the losse, than 
agaynste thys conscience to sweare and putte my 
soule in peril, sith al the causes that I perceve move 

^ Condemn, judge. 
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other men to the contrary, seme not suche unto me 
as in my conscience make anye change. When he 
saw me sit with this very sadde, as I promise you 
sister my hearte was full heavy e for the perill of his 
persone, for in fayth I feare not his soule, he smiled 
upon me and said : how now daughter Marget ? what 
howe mother Eve ? where is your mind nowe ? sit not 
musing with some serpent in youre brest, upon some 
new perswasion, to offer father Adam the apple yet 
once agayne. In good fayth father quod I, I can no 
farther goe, but am (as I trowe Cresede saith in 
Chaucer) comen to Dulcarnon even at my wittes ende.^ 
^"or sith thensaumple ^ of so manyne wyse men, cannot 
in this matter move you, I se not what to say more, 
but if I should loke to perswade you with the reason 
'that master Harry Fateson made. For he met one 
day one of our men, and when he had asked where 
you wer, and heard that you wer in thip tow re still, lie 
waxed even angry with you and sayd : Why ? what 
^yleth him that he wil not sweare ^ wherefore shoulde 
he sticke to swere ? I have sword the oth 
the\the^ my self. And so I can in good faith go now 
with this no ferther neither, after so many wyse men 
^x<^pcioa whom ye take for no saumple, but if I should 
ias master Harry : why shold you refuse 

•stand to swere father.^ for I have sworn my self. 

the At this he laughed and sayde. That woord 
.law 0 go offered Adam no 

woorse fruit than she had eaten her self. But yet father 
quod I by my trouth, I fere me very sore, that this 
. matter will brynge you in merveilous heavy trouble. 
^You know well that I shewed you, master Secretary 


JBk. HI., 930, 931— 

** I am, til Cod me beUr^ roinde sende, 

At Dulcarnon, right at my wittes end.” 

Pythagoras having discovered the geometrical truth that we know as 
Euclid I. 47, called it Dulcarnon (from Arabic “ two-horned 
Hence the word is used to mean dilemma, perplexity, difhculty. 

* The ensaumple— the example. 
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sent you word as your very frend, to remember, that 
the parlement lasteth yet Margaret quoth my father, 
I thanke hym right hertely. But as I shewed you 
than agayn, I left not this geare unthought on. And 
albeit I knowe well that if they would make a lawe 
to doo me any harme, that law coulde never be 
lawfull, but that God shall I trust kepe me in that 
grace that concernyng my duetie to my prynce, no 
man shall dooe me hurte but if he doo me wronge 
(and than as I tolde you, thys is lyke a ryddle, a case 
in whiche a man may lese his head and have no harme) 
and not withstandyng also that I have good hope, 
that God shal never suffer so good and wyse a prince, 
in such wyse to requyte the long service of his true 
faythfull servaunte, yet sith there is nothynge un- 
possible to falle, I forgat not in thys matter, the 
counsell of Chryst in the gospell, that ere I shold 
begynne to biylde thys castell for the savegarde of 
myne owne soule, I shold sytte and rekon what the 
charge would be. I coumpted Marget full surely 
many a restles night, whyle my wyfe slept, and wente ^ 
I had slepte too, what peryll were possible for to falle 
to me, so farre furth that I am sure there can come 
none above. And in devisyng daughter therupon, I 
had a full heavy heart. But yet I thanke oure Lorde 
for all that, I never thought to change, though the 
very uttermoste shoulde happe me that my feare 
ranne upon. No father, (quod I) it is not lyke^ to 
thinke upon a thynge that may be, and to see a 
thynge that shalbe, as ye shoulde (our Lorde save 
you) if the chaunce shoulde so fortune. And than 
shoulde you peradventure thynke, that you thinke not 
nowe, and yet than peradventure it woulde be to 
late. To late daughter (quod my father) Margaret, 
I beseche our Lord, that if ever I make suche a 
chaunge, it maye bee to late in dede. For wel I 
wotte the chaunge can not be good for my soule, that 

^ Thought * It is not the some. 
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chaunge I saye that shoulde growe but by feare. 
And therefore I pray God that in thys world I never 
have good of such change. For so muche as I take 
harme here, I shall have at the least wise the lesse 
therfore when I am hence. And if it so were that I 
wiste well nowe, that I sholde faynte and falle, and 
for feare sweare hereafter, yet woulde I wyshe to take 
harme by the refusyng fyrst : for so shold I have 
the better hope for grace to ryse agaifte. And albeit 
(Marget) that I wot well my lewdenes^ hath been 
suche : that 1 knowe my selfe well woorthye that 
god shoulde let me slippe, yet can I not but trust 
in hys mercifull goodnes, that as his grace hath 
strengthed me hetherto, and made me contente in my 
hearte, to leese good, lande, and lyfe too, rather than 
to sweare agaynst my conscience, and hath also putte 
in the kyng toward me that good and gracious mynde, 
that as yet he hath taken fro me nothing but my 
libertie (wherwith as helpe me god his grace hath 
doone me so great good by the spiritual profite that 
I trust I take thereby, that among all his great 
benefites heaped uppon me so thycke, I reckon upon 
my fayth my prisonment, even the very chief) I 
cannot I saye therfore mistruste the grace of God, 
but that eyther he shall conserve and kepe the king 
in that gracious mynde still, to doe me none hurt, or 
els if hys pleasure be, that for myne other S) nnes I 
shall suffer in suche a cause in sighte as I shall not 
deserve, his grace shal geve me the strength to take it 
pacientlye, and peradventure somewhat gladdely to, 
wherby his high goodnes shall (by the merites of his 
bitter passion joyned therunto, and farre surmounting 
in merite for me, all that I can suffer my selfe) make 
it serve for release of my payne in purgatorye, and 
over that for encrease of some rewarde in heaven. 
Mystruste him Megge will I not, though I fele me 
faynt. Yea and though I shoulde feele my feare 

* Ignorance. 
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even at poynt to overthrowe me to, yet shall I 
remember howe Saynte Peter with a blaste of a 
wynde, beganne to synke for his faynt fayth, and 
shall doe as he did, call upon Christ and pray him to 
helpe. And than I truste he shall sette his holy 
hande unto me, and in the stormy seas, hold me uppe 
from drowning. Yea and if he suffer me to playe 
Sayncte Peter ferther, and to fall full to the grounde, 
and sweare and forsweare too, (whiche our Lorde for 
his tender passion kepe me fro, and let me leese if it 
so fall, and never wynne thereby ;) yet after shall I 
trust that his goodnesse will caste upon me his tender 
pitteous eye, as he dyd upon Saynt Peter, and make 
me stande uppe agayne, and confesse the trouth of 
my conscience a freshe, and abyde the shame and 
the harme here of myne own faulte. And finally, 
Marget, thys wotte I verye well, that withoute my 
faulte* he will .not let me be loste. I shal therfore, 
with good hope, committe my selfe wholye to him. 
And if he suffer me for my fautes to perish, yet shal 
I than serve for a prayse of his justice. But in good 
fayth Meg, I trust that his tender pitie shal kepe my 
pore soule safe and make me commend his mercy. 
And therfore mine own good daughter, never trouble 
thy mind, for anye thyng that ever shall happe me in 
this worlde. Nothyng can come, but that that God 
wille. And I make me verye sure, that what soever 
that bee, seme it never so badde in sight, it shal in 
dede be the best. And with thys my good chylde I 
pray you heartely, be you and all your sisters, and my 
sonnes too, comfortable and servisable to your good 
mother my w^ fe. And of youre good housbandes 
mindes I have no maner dout. Commiende me to 
theym all, and to my good daughter Alington, and to 
all my other frendes, sisters, neces, nephewes,and alies,^ 
and unto all our servauntes, man, woman, and chylde, 
and all my good neyghbours and oure acquayntance 

^ Relatives by marriage. 
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abrode. And I right heartely praye both yt>u and 
them, to serve God, and be mery and rejoyce in hym. 
And if anything happe me that you would be lothe, 
pray to god for me, but trouble not your self : as I 
shall full heartely praye for us all, that wee maye 
meete together once in heaven, where we shall make 
merye for ever, and never have trouble after. 


LETTER VI IL MARGARET ROPER TO 
SIR THOMAS MORE. 

M YNE owne moste entierelye beloved father, I 
thynke my self never hable to geve you 
sufficiente thankes, for the inestimable coumforte my 
poore hearte received in the ready ng of youre* moste 
lovynge and godlye letter, representing to me, the 
cleare shynyng bryghtnesse of youre soule, the pure 
temple of the holy spirite of God, which I doubte not 
shall perpetuallye reste in you and you in hym. 
Father, if all the worlde hadde bee geven to me, as 
1 be saved, it hadde bene a small pleasure, in com- 
parison of the pleasure I conceived of the treasure of 
youre letter, whiche thoughe it were written with a 
cole, is woorthye in myne opinion to be wrytten in 
letters of golde. Father, what moved them to shytte 
you uppe againe, we can nothynge heare. But 
surelye I conjecture that when they considered that 
you wer of so temperate mind, that you were con- 
tented to abyde there all your lyfe with suche 
libertle, they thought it wer never possible to enclyne 
you to theyr will, excepte it were by restrayning 
you from the church, and the companye of my good 
mother youre deare wyfe and us youre chyldren and 
bedesfolke. But father this chaunce was not straunge 
to you. For I shal not forgeat howe you tolde us 
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when we were with you in the gardeyne, that these 
thinges wer like ynoughe to chance you shortlye 
after. Father I have manye tymes rehearsed to 
myne owne caumfc rt and dy vers others, your fashyon 
and wordes ye hadde to us when we were laste with 
you : for which I trust by the grace of god to be 
the better while I live, and when I am departed oute 
of this frayle lyfe, which I praye God I maye passe 
and ende in his true obedient service, after the whole- 
some counsayle and fruitful exaumple of living I 
have had (good father) of you, whom I pray god geve 
me grace to folowe ; which I shal the better thorow 
the assistaunce of your devoute prayers, the speciall 
staye of my frayltie. Father I am sory I have no 
longer laysure at this time to talke with }ou, the 
chief comfort of my life, I trust to have occasion to 
write again shortly. I trust I have your daily prayer 
and blessing. 

Your most loving obedient daughter and 
bedeswoman Margaret Roper, which daily and 
howrely is bounde to pray for you, for whom she 
prayeth in this wise, that our lord of his infinite 
mercye geve you of hys hevenly comfort, and so to 
assist you with hys speciall grace, that ye never in 
any thing declyne from hys blessed will, but live and 
dye his true obedient servaunt. Amen, 


LETTER IX. SIR THOMAS MORE TO 
MARGARET ROPER. 

T he holy spirite of god be with you. If I woulde 
with my writinge (mine owne good daughter) 
declare howe much plesure and comforte your 
daughterlye loving letters were unto me, a pecke of 
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coales wolde not suffise to make me the pennes. And 
othere pennes have I (good Margaret) none here: 
and therfore can I wryte you no long processe, nor 
dare adventure good daughter to write often. The 
cause of my close keping again, dyd of likelyhed 
grow of my negligent and very playn true word 
which you remember. And verely whereas my mynde 
gave me (as I tolde you in the gar4eyn) that some 
such thing wer likely to happen, so doth- my mynde 
alway geve me, that some folke yet wene that I was 
not so poore as it appeared in the searche, and that it 
maye therfore happen, that eftsone ofter than once, 
some newe sodaine searches may happe to be made 
in every house of ours, as narrowly as is possible. 
Which thing if ever it so should hap, can make but 
game to us t^at know the trouth of my poverty, but 
if they fynd out my wyves gay girdle and her 
golden bedes. Howbeit I verely beleve in good faith, 
that the kynges grace of his benigne pittie wil take 
nothing from her. 

I thought and yet thinke, that it may be that I 
was shet up again, upon some new causeles suspicion, 
growen perad venture upon some secret sinister in- 
formacion, whereby some folke happely thought, that 
there shold be found out against me some other 
greatter thinges. But I thanke oure lorde whensoever 
this conjecture hath fallen in my mind, the clearenes 
of my conscience hath made myne hearte hoppe for 
joy. For one thing am I very sure of hetherto, and 
trust in goddes mercy to be while I live, that as I 
have often sayd unto you, I shall for any thing toward 
my prince, never take gret harme but if I take gjret 
wrong, in the sight of God I say, howe so ever it 
shall seme in the sight of men. For to the world, 
wrong may seme right sometyme by false conjecturing; 
sometime by false witnesses : as that good lord sayd 
unto you, which is I dare saye my very good lorde in 
hys mind, and sayd it of very good wil. Before the 
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world also, my refusing of this othe, is accounted an 
heyghnous offence, and my religious feare towarde 
god is called obstinacy toward my Prynce. But my 
lordes of the counsayle before whome I refused it, 
myght well perceive by the heavines of mine heart, 
appearing well in mo wayes than one unto them, that 
all stourdy stubbernes whereof obstinacye groweth, 
was very farre fro my mind. For the clearer profe 
wherof, sith theV semed to take for one argument of 
obstinacie in me, that refusing the othe, I wold not 
declare the causes why, I offred with a full heavy hert, 
that albeit I rather wold endure al the payn and peril 
of the statute, than by the declaring of the causes, 
geve anye occasion of exaspiracion unto my moste 
ciradde ^ soverayn lord and prince, yet rather than his 
highnes shoulde for not disclosing the causes, account 
me fof stubburne and obstinate, I woulde upon such 
his gracious ly\:ence and commaundement as should 
discharge me of his displeasure and peril of any 
statute, declare those poyntes that letted^ my poore 
conscience to receve that othe : I woulde over that be 
sworne before, that if I sholde after the causes dis- 
closed and declared, finde them so aunswered as my 
conscience shoulde thynke it selfe satisfyed, I would 
thereupon sweare the oth that I there refused. To 
this maister Secretary aunswered me, that though the 
kynges grace gave me such a licence, yet it could not 
discharge me againste the statutes, in saying anye 
thing that were by them uppon haynous paynes 
prohibited. In this good warning he shewed hym- 
selfe my speciall tender frend. And now you see 
well Margarete, that it is none obstinacy to leave the 
causes undeclared, while I coulde not declare them 
without perilL But nowe is it accoumpted greate 
obstinacy, that I refuse the othe whatsoever my causes 
be, considering that of so manye wyser and better 
men, none stycketh therat. And maister Secretraye 

‘ Dread. * Hindered. 
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of a greate zeale that he bare unto me, sware there 
before them a gret othe, that for the dyspleasure that 
he thoughte the kynges hyghnesse woulde beare me, 
and the suspicyon that hys grace woulde conceive of 
me, whiche woulde nowe thinke in hys mynde that 
all the nunnes busynesse was wrought and devysed 
by me, he hadde lever ^ than I should have refused the 
othe, that hys owne onely sonne (whicjie is a goodlye 
young gentleman, of whome our lorde sent hym much 
joy) had hadde hys head stricken of. This woorde 
Margaret, as it was a merveilous declaracion of maister 
Secretaries great good mynde and favour towarde me, 
so was it an heavye hearynge to me, that the kynges 
grace my most drad soverayn lord, wer likely to 
conceive su£h high suspicion of me, and beare suche 
grievous indignacyon toward me, for the thyng, which 
without the danger and perill of my poore soule, lay 
not in my hande to help, nor doothe* Now have I 
heard since, that some say that this obstinate maner 
of mine, in styll refusing the oth, shal peradventure 
force and drive the kynges grace to make a ferther 
law for me. I cannot let ^ such a law to be made. 
But I am verye sure that if I dyed by such a lawe, I 
shoulde dye for that poynte innocent afore god. And 
albe it (good daughter) that I thinke, our lord that 
hath the heartes of kinges in hys hand, wold never 
suffer of his high goodnes, so gracious a prince, and 
so many honorable men, and so many good men as 
be in the parlement to make such an unlawful law, as 
that should be if it so missehapped, yet left I note 
that poynt unthoughte upon, but many times mo than 
one, revolved and cast in my minde before my coming 
hether, both that perill, and all other that might put 
my bodye in perill of death by the refusyng of this 
oth. In devysing wherupon, albeit (mine owne good 
daughter) that I founde my selfe (I crye god mercye) 
very sensuall, and my fleshe much more shrinking 
* Rather. • I.e, I cannot prevent the making of such a law. 
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from payn and from death, than me thought in the 
part of a faythful christen man, in such a case as my 
conscience gave me, that in the saving of my body 
should standc the losse of my soule, yet I thanke 
cure lord, that in that conflict, the spirite had in con- 
clusion the mastrye, and reason with help of faythe 
finallye concluded, that for to be put to death wrong- 
fullye for doing wel (as I am very sure I doe, in 
refusing to swere against mine own conscience, beyng 
suche as I am not upon peril of my soule bounden to 
change whither my death should come without law, or 
by colour of a law) it is a case in which a man may 
lesse his head and yet have none harme, but in stede 
of harme inestimable good at the hand of god. And 
I thanke our lorde (Megge) synce I am come hither, 

I sette by death every daye lesse than other. For? 
though a man leese of hys yeres in thys worlde, it is? 
more than manifold recompensed by coming the 
sooner to heaven. And though it be a payne to dye 
whyle a man is in health, yet see I verye fewe that in 
sickenes dye with ease. And finallye, very sure am 
I that when so ever the tyme shall come, that may 
happe to come god wot howe soonc, in whiche I should 
lye sicke in my death bed by nature, I shal than thinke 
that god had done much for me, if he had suffred me 
to dye before by the colour of suche a la we. And 
therefore my reason sheweth me (Margaret) that it 
wer gret folye for me to be sorye to come to that 
death, which I woulde after wishe that I had died. 
Beside that, that a man may happe with lesse thanke 
of God, and more adventure of his soule, to dye as 
violently e and as paynefullye by manye other 
chaunces, as by enemies or theves. And therfore 
myne owne good daughter I assure you (thanke be to 
God) the thinking of any such, albeit it hath grieved 
me ere thys, yet at thys day grieveth me nothyng. 
And yet I knowe well for all thys mine own frailtie, 
and that Saint Peter whiche feared it much lesse than 
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I, fel in such feare sone after, that at the word of a 
simple gyrle, he forsoke and forsware our saviour. 
And therefore am I not (Megge) so madde, as to 
warraunte my selfe to stand. But I shal praye, and 
I praye the myne owne good daughter to pray with 
me, that it maye please god that hath geven me this 
mynde, to geve me the grace to kepe it. And thus 
have I myne owne good daughter dysclosed unto 
you, the very secrete bottom of my mynd, referring 
the order thereof onely to the goodnes of god, and 
that so fully, that I assure you Margaret on my faythe, 
I never have prayde god to brynge me hence nor 
deliver me fro deathe, but referred all thing whole 
unto hys onely e pleasure, as to hym that seeth better 
what is best for me than my selfe dooth. Nor never 
longed I synce I came hether, to set my fote in myne 
owne house, for any desyre of or pleasure of my 
house : but gladlye woulde I sometfme somewhat 
talke with my frendes, and specially my wife and 
you that pertein to my charge. But sith that god 
otherwyse disposeth, I commit you all wholy to his 
goodnes, and take dayly gret coumfort, in that I 
perceive that you live together so charitably and so 
quyetlye : I beseche our lorde continue it. And thus 
mine owne good daughter, putting you finally in 
remembraunce, that albeit if the necessitie so shoulde 
require, I thanke oure lorde in thys quiet and coum- 
fort is mine hearte at this day and I trust in goddes 
goodnes so shall have grace to continue, yet (as I 
sayde before) I verelye truste that god shall so inspire 
and gOuverne the kynges heart, that he shal not suffer 
hys noble hearte and courage, to requyte my true 
faythfull hearte and service, with such extreme un- 
lawful and uncharitable dealing, only for the displesure 
that I cannot thinke so as other dooe. But his true 
subject wil I live and dye, and truely praye for him 
wil I, both here and in the tother world too. And 
thus mine own good daughter have me recommended 
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to my'good beddefellowe and all my children, men, 
women, and all, with all your babes and your nursys, 
and al the maydes and all the servauntes, and all our 
kynne, and all our other frendes abrode. And I 
beseche our lorde to save them all and kepe them. 
And I pray you all pray for me, and I shall pray 
for you all. And take no thoughte for me whatso- 
ever you shall happe to heare, but be mery in god. 


LETTER X. SIR THOMAS MORE TO 
MARGARET ROPER. 

T he holy spirite of god be with you. Your 
.doughterly lovying letter, my derely beloved 
childe, was and is I faithfullye assure you, much more 
inward comforte unto me, then my penne can wel 
cxpresse you, for divers thyngs that I marked therein: 
but of al things most especially, for that god of his 
high goodnes geveth you the grace to consider, the 
ircomperable difference, betwene the wretched estate 
of this present lyfe, and the welthy state of the lyfe 
to come, for them that dye in god, and to praye god 
in suche a good Christen fashion, that it may please 
hym (it dothe me good here to rehearse youre owne 
woordes) Of his tender pitie so firmely to reste our 
love in him, with litle regard of this world, and so to 
fle sinne and embrace vertue, that we maye saye wy th 
saint Paul, Mihi vivere Christus est et mori lucrum: 
Et illud, cupio dissolvi et esse cum Christo.^ 

I beseche our lorde my dearely beloved daughter, 
this holesome prayer that he hath put in your mind, 
it may like him to geve your father the grace, 
day lye to remember and praye, and your selfe as you 

* ** For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” And ibis, ** I desire 
to depart and to be with Christ.” Philippians i. 21 and 23. 
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have writen it, even so daily devoutl)e to knele and 
praye it. For surely if god geve us that, he geveth 
us and wil geve us therewith, all that ever we can well 
wish. And therfore good Marget, when you pray 
it, pray it for us both : and I shall on my part the 
like, in such maner as it shall lyke oure Lorde to 
geve me poore wretche the grace, that lykewise as in 
this wretched worlde I have been very glad of your 
company and you of mine, and ye't woulde if it 
myghte be (as naturall charitie bindeth the father and 
the chylde) so we may rejoice and enjoye eche others 
company, with our other kinsfolke, alies, and frendes, 
everlastynglye in the glorious blisse of heaven : and 
in the mene tyme, with good counsayle and prayer, 
ech help other thitherward. And where you write 
these woordes of youre selfe : But good father, I 
wretche, am farre farre farthest of all other from such 
poynt of perfeccion, our lord send me the grace to 
amend my lyfe, and continually to have an eye to 
myne ende, without grudge of death, whiche to them 
that dye in god, is the gate of a welthy lyfe, to whiche 
god of hys infinite mercy bring us all. Amen. 
Good father strength my frayltie with your devoute 
prayers. The father of heaven mote strength thy 
frailtie my good daughter, and the frailtie of thy 
fraile father too. And let us not doute but he so 
will, if we wil not be slacke in calling upon him ther- 
fore. Of my poore prayers suche as they be, ye may 
be bold to reckon. For christen charitie, and naturall 
love, and youre very daughterlye dealing, funiculo 
triplici, qui (ait scriptura) difficile rumpitur,^ both 
bynde me and strayn me therto. And of yours I put 
as little doubte. That you feare your owne frayltie 
Marget, nothinge misliketh me. God geve us both 
twayn the grace, to dispayre of our owne self, and 
whole to depende and hang uppon the hope and 

' With a threefold cord, which (saith the Scriptures) is not quickly 
broken* Ecclesiastes 12* 
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Strength of god. The blissed apostle saint Paule, 
found such lacke of strength in himself, that in 
his owne temptacion he was fain thrise to call and 
crye out unto god, to take that temptacion from 
him. And yet sped he not of his prayer, in the 
maner that he required. For god of his high 
wisdom, seing that it was (as himselfe saith) 
necessarye for him to kepe him from pryde, that 
els he mighte* peradventure have fallen in, would 
not at his thrise praying, by and by take it from 
him, but suffred him to be panged in the payn and 
fcare therof, geving him yet at the last this comfort 
against his feare of falling : Sufficit tibi gratia mea.^ 
By which wordes it wel semeth, that the temptation 
was so strong (what soever kind of temptacion it was) 
that he was very feard of falling, thorowe the fieblenes 
of resistinge that he began to feele in himselfe, 
Wherto for his coumfort God aunswered : Sufficit 
tibi gratia mea: putting hym in suretie, that were 
he of himselfe never so fieble and faynte, nor never 
so likelye to fall, yet the grace of god was sufficient 
to kepe him up and make him stand. And our lord 
sayd ferther: Virtus mea in infirmitate perficitur.^ 
The more weake that manne is, the more is the 
strength of God in his safegard declared. And so 
Saynt Paule saith: Omnia possum in eo qui me 
confortat.® Surely Megge a faynter hearte than thy 
fraile father hath, canst thou not have. And yet I 
verely trust in the great mercye of God, that he shal 
of his goodnesse so staye me with his holy hand, that 
he shal not finally suffer me to fall wretchedlye from 
hys favour. And the like truste (deare daughter) in 
his high goodnesse, I verely conceve of you. And 
so muche the more, in that ther is neither of us both, 

• •• My grace is sufficient for ihee.’* 2 Corinthians xii, 9. 

• “ My strength is made perfect in weakness.” Ibid. 

• “I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 
Pbilippians iv. 13. 
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but that if we call his benefites to minde, artd geve 
him oft thankes for them, we may find tokens many, 
to geve us good hope, for all our manifold offences 
toward him, that his great mercy, when we wil hertely 
call therefore, shall not be withdrawen from us. And 
verely my dere daughter in this is my great comforte; 
that albeit I am of nature so shrinking from payne, 
that I am almost afeard of a philip,^ yet in all the 
agonies that I have had, wherof before my coming 
hether (as I have shewed you ere this) I have had 
neither small nor few, with heavy fereful hert, fore- 
casting all such perils and painfull dethes, as by any 
maner of possibilitie might after fall unto me, and 
in such thought lyen oft long restles and waking, 
while my wife had went ® I had slept, yet in anye suche 
feare and heavye pensifenes (I thanke the mighty 
mercye of God) I never in my mynde entended to 
consent, that I would for the enduring of the utter- 
most, doe any such thing, as I should in myne owne 
conscience (for with other mennes, I am not a manne 
mete to take upon me to meddle) thinke to be to my 
selfe, such as shoulde dampnably cast me in the dis- 
pleasure of god. And this is the least poynt that any 
man may with his salvacion com to, as farre as I can 
see, and is bounden if he see peril, to examine his 
conscience surely by lernyng and good counsaile, and 
be sure that his conscience be such as it may stande 
with his salvacion, or else reforme it. And if the 
matter be such, as both the partys may stand with 
salvacion, then on whither side his conscience fal, he 
is safe ynough before god. But that mine own, may 
stand with mine own salvacion, therof I thank our 
lord I am very sure. I besech our lord bring al 
partes® to his blisse. It is now my good doughter 
late. And therfore thus I commend you to the holy 

• Fillip — i.f. ^ mere touch. , 

• Weened — thought, 

• All sides in the contention. 
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trinitie, to gyde you, coumfort you, and direct you 
with his holy spirite, and all yours, and my wife with 
al my children and all oure other frendes. 

Thomas More knyght. 


LETTER XL SIR THOMAS MORE TO 
MARGARET ROPER. 

O UR Lorde blisse you. My derely beloved 
doughter, I doubt not but by the reason of the 
kinges counsellors resortyng hither, in this tyme in 
which (our Lorde be theyr comfort) these fathers 
of the, charterhouse and maister Reynoldes of Sion 
be now judged# to death for treason (whose matters 
and causes I know not) may happe to put you in 
trouble and fearc of mind concerning me being here 
prisoner, speciallye for that it is not unlikely that you 
have harde that I was broughte also before the coun- 
sayle here my selfe, I have thought it necessary to 
advertise you of the very trouthe, to thende that you 
shoulde neyther conceyve more hope than the matter 
geveth, leste uppon another tome it myght agrevc ^ 
your heavinesse ; nor more griefe and feare than the 
matter geveth on the tother syde. Wherefore shortly 
ye shall understand, that on the frydaye the laste da>e 
of Aprill in the afternone, master Levetenaunt came 
in here unto me, and shewed me that master Secre- 
tarye woulde speake with me, Whereuppon I shyfted 
my gown, and wente out with master Levetenante, 
into the galery to hym, where I mette manye, some 
knpweri, and some unknowne in the waye. And in 
conclusion commyng into the chambre where his 
mastershippe sat, wyth master Attorney, maister 

' Aggra^te. 
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Solicitor, master Bedyll and master doctor Tregon^ 
well, I was offered to sitte downe with them, whiche 
in no wyse I woulde. Whereupon master Secretarye 
shewed unto me, that he doubted not, but that I had 
by suche frendes as hyther had resorted to me, sene 
the newe statutes made at the laste sittyng of the 
parlement.^ Whereunto I aunswered : ye verely : 
Howe be it for as much as beyng here, I have no 
conversacion with any people, I thought it lytle nede 
for me to bestowe muche tyme uppon theym, and 
therefore I redelevered the boke shortly, and theffect 
of the statutes I never marked nor studyed to putte 
in remembraunce. Then he asked me whythcr I 
hadde not redde the fyrste statute of them, of the 
Kynge beyng hedde of the churche. Whereunto I 
aunswerde, yes. Than his mastership declared unto 
me, that sythe it was nowe by acte of parkmente 
ordeyned, that hys highnes and his*heyres be, and 
ever of right have been, and parpetuallye shoulde be, 
supreme head in the earth of the churche of Englande 
under Christ, the kingcs pleasure was, that those of 
his counsayle, there assembled, shoulde demaunde 
myne oppinion, and what my mynd was therein. 
Whereunto I answered, that in good fayth I hadde 
wel trusted, that the kynges hyghnesse woulde never 
have commaunded anye suche question to be de- 
maunded of me, consideryng that I ever from the 
beginning, well and truelye from tyme to tyme 
declared my mynde unto his highnesse : and since 
that time (I sayd) unto your mastershippe master 
Secretary also, bothe by mouth and by writyng. 
And now I have in good faith discharged my mynde 
of all suche maters and neither wyll dispute kynges 
titles nor popes : but the kinges true faithfull subject 
I am, and wil be, and dayly 1 praye for him, and all 
his, and for you al that are of his honourable couh- 

* /,e. The Statute of Supremacy, with the Statute attached making 
it treason for any man to deny the Supremacy. 
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saile, and for al the realm. And otherwyse than this, 
I never entende to medle. Whereunto master Secre- 
tarye answered, that he thoughte this maner of 
answere should not satisfy nor content the kinges 
highnes, but that hys grace woulde exact a more full 
answere. And his mastership added thereunto, that 
the kinges highnes was a prince, not of rygour, but 
of mercye anct pitie. And thoughe that he had 
found obstinacy at some time in any of his subjects, 
yet when he shold fynde them at any other tyme 
confyrmable and submytte them selfe, his grace 
woulde shewe mercye : and that concernyng my selfe, 
his highnesse woulde be gladde to see me take suche 
conformable wayes, as I myghte be abrode in the 
worlde agayne among other menne, as I have bene 
before. Whereunto I shortlye (after the inwarde 
affeccion of my minde) answered for a verye trouth, 
that I woulde never medle in the world agayn, to have 
the worlde geven me. And to the remenaunt of the 
matter, I aunswered in effect as before, shewyng that 
I had fullye determined with my selfe, neyther to 
study nor medle wyth anye matter of this worlde, but 
that my whole study should be, upon the passion of 
Christ, and mine owne passage out of this worlde. 
Uppon which I was commaunded to goo forth for 
a while, and after called in again. At which tyme 
master Secretarye sayd unto me» that though I wer 
a prisoner condemned to parpetual prison, yet I was 
not thereby discharged of myne obedyence and alle- 
geaunce unto the kynges hyghnes. And thereuppon 
demaunded me, whither that I thought, that the 
kynges grace myght not exact of me such thinges as 
are conteined in the statutes, and upon lyke paines 
as he might uppon other men, Wherto I answered 
that I would not say the contraiye. Wherunto he 
sayde, that lykewyse as the kynges highnesse would 
be gracious to them he found conformable, so his 
grace would folowe the course of his lawes towarde 
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suche as he shal fynde obstinate. And his master* 
ship said farther, that my demeanour in that matter 
was a thing, that of likdyhode made other so stiffe 
therein aS they be. Whereto I aunswerde, that I 
geve no manne occasion to hold any poynt one or 
other, nor never gave anye manne advise or counsayle 
therein one way or other. And for conclusion I coulde 
no farther go, whatsoever payne shogld come therOf. 

I am (quod I) the kinges true faythfull subjecte and 
daily bedesman and praye for his highnesse and all his 
and all the realme. I doo no bodye no harme, I say 
none harme, I thynke none harme, but wishe everye 
bodye good. And yf this be not ynoughe to kepe a 
manne alyve, in good fayth I longe not to lyve. And 
I am dyinge all readye, and have synce I came here, 
bene divers tymes in the case that I thoughte to dye 
within one howre. And I thanke owre Lorde I was 
never sorye for it, but rather sorye when I sawe the 
pange paste. And therefore my poore bodye is at 
the kynges pleasure. Woulde God my death might 
doo hym good. After this master Secretarye saide ; 
well ye fynde no fault in that statute: fynde you 
anye in any of the other statutes after? Whereto 
I aunswerd, Sir, whatsoever thynge shoulde seme to 
me other than- good, in anye of the other statutes or' 
in that statute either, I woulde not declare what fault 
I found, nor speak thereof. Whereunto finally his 
mastership said ful gentily that of anye thyng that I 
had spoken, there shoulde no avauntage be taken. 
And whether he sayde farther that there was none to 
he: taken, I am not well remembred. But he sayd 
that reporte should bee made unto the kinges highnes, 
and his gracious pleasure knowen. Whereuppon I 
wm delivered agayne to master Levetenaunt, which 
was then called in. And so was I by master Leve* 
tenaunt brought agayn into my chamber. And here 
am I yet in such case as I was, neyther better nor 
woae. That that shall folowe lyeth in the hande of 
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god, which I beseche to put in the kynges graces 
mynde, that thing that may be to his high pleasure,; 
and ih mine, to minde onely the weale of my soule, 
with little regard of my body, and you with al yours, 
and my wyfe, and al my children, and all cure other 
frendes both bodily and ghostly hartely well to fare, 
And I pray you and them all pray for me, and take 
no thought whatsoever shall happen me. For I verely 
trust in the goodnes of god, seme it never so evyl to 
this worlde, it shall indede in another world be for 
the best 

Your loving father 

Thomas More knyghte. 


LETTER XII. SIR THOMAS MORE TO 
MARGARET ROPER. 

O TJRE Lorde blesseyou and all yours. Forasmuche 
(dearely beloved doughter) as it is likeii, that 
you eyther hath hard, or shortlye shall here, that the 
counsayle were here thys day, and that I was before 
theym, 1 have thoughte it necessarye to sende you 
woorde howe the matter standeth. And verely to 
bee short, I parceve little difference between this time 
and the last For as farre as I can see, the whole 
purpose is, eyther to dryve me to say precisely the 
tone .way, or elles precisely the tother. Here sate my 
lord of Canterbury, my lord chauncellour, my lord of 
Suffolke, my lord of Wilshyre, and maister Secret 
tarye. And after my ‘ coming, maister Secretarye 
made rehearsall in what wyse he had reported unto 
the kinges hyghnes, what had been sayd by hys graces 
counsayle to me, and what had ben aunswered by me 
to them, at myne other being before them here last 
Which thyng his maistership rehearsed in good fayth 
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very wel, as I knowledged, and confessed arid hertely 
thanked him therfore. Wherupon he added therunto, 
that the kinges hyghnes was nothing content nor 
satisfyed with myne aunswer, but thought that by my 
demeanor, I had been occasion of much grudge and 
harme in the realme, and that I had an obstinate mind 
and an evill towarde him, and that my duetie was 
being hys subject (and so he had seqt them nowe in 
hys name upon myne allegeaunce to commaunde me) 
•to make a playne and a terminate aunswere, whether 
I thoughte the statute lawfull or not. And that I 
shold eyther knowledge and confesse it lawfull, that 
his highnes shoulde be supreme heade of the churche 
of Englande, or elles utter playnly my malignitie. 
Wherto I aunswered, that I had no malignitie, and 
therfore I could none utter. And as to the matter, 
I coulde none other aunswere make, than I had* before 
made, whiche aunswere his maistership had there 
rehearsed. Very heavy I was that the kinges highnes 
shoulde have any such opinion of me, Howbeit if 
ther were one that had enformed his highnes, miinye 
evill thinges of me that were untrue, to whiche hys 
highnes for the time gave credence I wold be very 
sory that he should have that opinion of me the space 
of one day, Howbeit if I wer sure that other shold 
come on the morowe, by whom his grace should know 
the trouth of myne innocency, I should in the meane 
whyle comfort my self with consideracion of that. 
And in lykewise nowe, though it be gret heavines to 
me, that his highnes hathe suche opinion of me for the 
whyle, yet have I no remedy to helpe it, but only to 
comfort my self with this consideracion, that I know 
very well that the tyme shall come, when God shall 
decleare my trueth toward his grace, before hym and 
all the worlde. And whereas it myghte happely 
seeme to be but a small cause of coumfort, because I 
might take harme here fyrste in the meane whyle, 
1 thanked God that my case was such here in this 
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matter, \horowe the clearnesse of myne owne con- 
science, that though I myght have payne, I coulde 
not have harme. For a man maye in such a case 
lese his head and have none harm. For I was very 
sure, that I had no corrupt affection, but that I had 
alway fro the begynning truely used my self, looking 
fyrst upon god, and next upon the king, accordinge 
to the lesson that hys hyghnes tought me at my fyrst 
camming to Ws noble service, the most verteous 
lesson that ever prince tought his servaunt. Whose 
highnes to have of me now such opinion, is my greate 
heavines. But I have no meane as I said to helpe 
it, but only comfort my self in the meane time with 
the hope of that joyfull day, in which my trouthe 
towarde hym shall well be knowen. And in this 
matter further I could not goe, nor other aunswer 
therto I coulde not make. To thys it was sayd by 
my lord chauncellour and master Secretary both, that 
the kyng might by his lawes compell me to make a 
plain answer therto, either the tone way or the tother. 
Wherto I answered that I would not dispute the 
kynges authoritie, what his highnes myght dooe in 
such a case. But I sayd that verely under correction, 
it seemed to me sumwhat hard. For if it so wer that 
my conscience gave me agaynste the statute (wherein 
how my conscience geveth me 1 make no declaracion) 
than I, nothing doing nor nothing saying agaynst the 
statute, it wer a very hard thing, to compell me to 
say, either precisely with it agaynste my conscience 
to the losse of my soule, or precisely against it to the 
destruction of my body. To this maister Secretary 
said, that I had ere this when I was chauncellour, 
examined heretikes and theves, and other malefactours, 
and gave me a great praise above my deserving in 
that behalf. And he sayd that I than as he thought, 
and at the leastwise bishops, did use to examine 
heretykes, whether they believed the Pope to bee 
head of the church, and used to compell them to mak 
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a precise answer therto. And why shoulde Lot than 
the kynge, sith it is a law made here that his grace 
is head of the churche here, compell men to aunswer 
precisely to the law here, as they dyd than concerning 
the Pope ? I aunswered and sayde, that I protested 
that I entended not to defend my part, or stand in 
contencion. But I said ther was a difference betwene 
those two cases, because that at that tyme, as well 
here as elles where thorow the corps ef christendome/ 
the popes power was recognised for an undented 
thing : which semeth not lyke a thyng agreed in this 
realme, and the contrary taken for trueth in other 
realmes. Wherto maister Secretarye aunswered, that 
they were as well burned for the denying of that, as 
they be beheaded for the denying of this ; and there- 
fore as good reason to compell them to make precyse 
aunswere to the tone, as to. the tother. Wherto I 
aunswered, that sith in thys case a map is not by a law 
of one realme so bound in hys conscience, where there 
is a law of the whole corps of Christendom to the con- 
trary in matter touching beliefe, as he is by a law of 
the whole corps, though there happe to be made in 
some place a law locall to the contrary, the reason- 
ablenes or the unreasonablenes in byndyng a man 
to precyse aunswere, standeth not in the respect or 
difference betwene headdyng ^ and burnyng ; but 
because of the difference in charge of conscience, the 
difference standeth betwene heading and hell. Much 
was there aunswered unto this, both by maister Secre- 
tary and my lorde chauncellour, over long to rehearse. 
And in conclusion they offered me an othe, by whiche 
I sholde be sworne to make true apnswer to such 
things, as shoulde be asked me on the kinges behalfe, 
concerninge the kynges owne persone^* Wherto I 
aunswered, that verely I never purposed to swere any 
boke oth more while I lived. Than they sayd that I 

' The whole body of Christendom . 

* Beheading j aad so two lines below. 
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was vei^ obstinate if I would refuse that, for everye 
man doth it in the sterre chaumber^ and everywhere. 
I sayd that was true : but I had not so litle foresighte, 
but that I might well conjecture what shoulde be 
parte of myne interrogatories ; and as good it was to 
refuse theim at the fyrst, as afterward. Wherto my 
lord chauncellour aunswered, that he thoughte I geast 
trouth, for I should see them. And so they wer 
shewed me, an<l they were but twayn : the fyrst, 
whether I had seen the statute : the tother, whether 
I beleved that it were a lawfull made statute or not. 
Wherupon I refused the othe, and said ferther by 
mouth, that the fyrst I hadde before confessed : and 
to the second I would make none answer : which was 
the end of our communicacion, and I was therupon 
sent away. In the communicacion before, it was said 
that it was mervayled, that I stacke so much in my 
conscience, whyle at the uttermost I was not sure 
therin. Wherto I said, that I was very sure, that 
myne own conscience so enfourmed as it is, by suche 
diligence as I have so long taken therin, may stand 
with myne own salvacion. I medle not with the 
conscience of them that thinke otherwise. Every 
man suo damno stat aut cadit.^ I am no.mannes 
judge. It was also sayd unto me, that if I had as 
liefe bee out of the world as in it, as I had there 
sayde, why dyd I not than speake even playn out 
agaynst the statute ? It appeared well I was not con- 
tent to dye, though I sayed so. Wherto I answered 
as tho trouth is, that I have not been a man of such 
holy living, as I myght be bolde to offer my self to 
death, lest God for my presumpcion might suffer me 
to fall : and therfore I put not my self forward but 
draw backe. Howbeit, if god draw me to it himself, 
than truste I in hys great mercy, that he shall not 
faylc tb geve me gface and strength. In conclusion 
maister Secretary e sayde, that he lyked me this day 

* Star Chamber. * Stands or falls by his own oath. 
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much woorse than he dydde the last tyme. than 
he said he pitied me muche, and now he thought I 
meante not well. But God and I knowe both, that I 
meane well, and so I praye God doo by me. I praye 
you be, you and myne other good frendes, of good 
chere whatsoever falle of me, but pray for me, as I 
doo and shall for you and all of them. 

Your tender loving father, 

Thoma§ More knight. 


LETTER Xlir. SIR THOMAS MORE TO 
MARGARET ROPER.^ 

O URE Lorde blesse you good doughter, aud youre 
good housbande, and youre lyttle boye, and all 
yours, and all my chyldren, and all my Goddechyldren, 
and all oure frendes. Recommende me whan ye 
maye, to my good doughter Cicily, whom I beseche 
oure Lorde to coumforte. And I sende her my bless- 
yng, and to all her children, and praye her to praye 
for me. I sende her an handkercher: and god 
coumfort my good sonne her husbande.^ My good 
doughter Daunce hathe the picture in parchemente, 
that you delyvered me from my ladye Coniers, her 
name is on the backeside. Shewe her that I hartelye 
praye her, that you maye sende it in my name to 
her agayne, for a token from me to praye for me. I 
lyke speciall wel .Dorothe Coly,® I pray you be good 
unto her. I woulde wytte^ whether thys be she that 
you wrote me of. If not yet I praye you bee good 
to the tother as you maye in her affliccion, and to my 
good doughter Joone Aleyn* too. Geve her I praye 

* More*s last letter written on the eve of his execution. 

• Giles Heron. ® Dorothy Coly. * I should like to know. 

* This, it appears, was one of Margaret Roper's maids. 
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you sotrSe kynde aunswere, for she sued hither to me 
this day to pray you be good to her. I comber ) ou 
good Margaret much, but I would be sory, if it should 
be any lenger than to morrow. P'or it is saint 
Thomas even and theutasof saint Peter: and therfore 
to morow long I to go to god : it were a day verye 
mete and convenient for me. I never liked your 
maner toward me better, than when you kissed me 
laste : for I love when doughterly love, and deere 
charitye, hath no laysure to loke to worldl)e curtesy. 
Fare well my dere chylde, and pray for me, and 
I shall for you and all your frendes, that we ma> e 
merelye^ mete in heaven. I thanke you for youre 
gret cost. I send now my good daughter Clement^ 
her algorisme stone, ^ and I send her and my godsonne 
and all hers, gods blessing and myne, I praye >'ou 
at convenient reccomende me to my good sonne 
John IVPore. I Jiked wel his naturall fashion.* Our 
lord blesse hym and his good wyfe my loving doughter, 
to whom I praye him to be good as he hathe greate 
cause : and that yf the lande of myne come to his 
hande, he breake not my wyll concernynge hys sister 
Daunce. And oure Lord blisse Thomas and Austen ® 
and all that they shall have. 

^ Thus, at the last, even in the hour of farewell, appears this word, so 
characteristic of More. 

* A girl (no relative) brought up with More’s children. 

* “ Algorism,” a word of Arabic origin, means “arithmetic,” Thus, 
an “algorism stone ” is doubtless what we should call a “ slate.” 

* John More had also publicly begged his blessing when he came from 
judgment. 

* Uis son’s childrea. 
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